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IN THE MOON. 


“He made an instrument, to know 
If the moon shine at full or no, 
And prove that she’s not made of green cheese.” 


THE MAN 


Waat were “the precious things put 
forth by the moon”? Surely not the 
thousand-and-one absurd theories about 
its inhabitants which we find are enter- 
tained in some shape or other by nearly 
every nation on earth. The oldest and 
at the same time the most familiar to 
our race is the story of the two children 
who were robbed just as they were 
bringing water home from a spring; 
hence they may still be seen as dark 
spots on the face of the full moon on 
bright winter nights, carrying a bucket 
between them on a long pole. When 
this pagan view was duly exorcised by 
the zealous missionaries who converted 
the old Saxons, our ancestors, it gave 
way to a more refined but hardly more 
credible account. Now it is a man who 
had stolen a bundle of fagots on a 
Sunday, and was transferred, as a pun- 
ishment, to the moon, where he has to 
carry his burden for evermore, and suf- 
fer at the same time of unceasing cold. 
This is the original Man in the Moon. 

It is curious to see how popular su- 
perstition has clung to this theory in 
spite of all the light that science has 
endeavored from time immemorial to 
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shed upon the subject. The mystery is 
much aided by the remarkable fact that 
we only know one half of the moon, 
which is constantly seen by us, while 
the other half has never yet been be- 
held by human eye. The face of the 
moon, which our first father Adam 
watched, no doubt, with fear and ad- 
miration strangely mixed, as it rose on 
the horizon, is the same which the last 
man will take leave of when the earth 
shall perish in fire. But this very fact 
of a whole world, so near to us and yet 
lying so utterly beyond our reach, has 
from of old existed and stimulated the 
imagination of men to its utmost; and 
the question of who is the Man in the 
Moon has occupied the ablest minds of 
antiquity as well as the most gifted 
writers of ourown day. The result has 
been necessarily very unsatisfactory 

first, for thousands of years, because 
the moon was inaccessible to the eye 
in the absence of proper instruments, 
and in recent times, because, even with 
the aid of such magnificent glasses as 
those of the Earl of Rosse, which shows 
objects of the size of a moderate moun- 
tain on our satellite, no sign of life has. 
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yet been discovered, But failure seems 
only to have increased the desire to en- 
ter into communication with the lunar 
world, and efforts have been made in 
every age, from the proposed Tower of 
Babel, the summit of which was to 
reach unto heaven, to the colossal mir- 
rors which, a few months ago, a clever 
Frenchman suggested might reflect such 
a dazzling mass of light as would at- 
tract the attention of the Man in the 
Moon, and induce him to reply by simi- 
lar signals. Quite recently the ques- 
tion, whether life—the highest manifes 

tation of Nature’s forces—exists in oth- 
er planets also, has apparently acquired 
new interest in the eyes of our savauns, 
and the great controversy between men 
like Whewell and Brewster has called 
public attention to this interesting sub- 
ject. Nor have the authors of the Con- 
tinent remained inactive; and from sey- 
eral recent authors in France and Ger- 
many we cull a brief account of the 
Man in the Moon as he has appeared at 
different times to the most learned of 
our race, 

How fully the ancients were imbued 
with the idea that, while the earth was, 
as they supposed, the centre of the uni- 
verse, still other worlds also existed, 
and might be peopled with beings cre- 
ated like ourselves, appears most strik- 
ingly in Lucian’s famous Voyage to the 
Moon. Starting from the smiling coasts 
of Italy, his gay bark was driven be- 
yond the happy seas on which it was 
accustomed to sail, and, having passed 
the Pillars of Hercules, became the 
sport of fierce winds, which forced it 
to wander helplessly for seventy days 
on a dark and stormy ocean. Then the 
exhausted travellers landed on a bliss- 
ful island, with rivers flowing with 
wine, and vineyards in which each vine 
was an affectionate maiden. But Lu- 
cian could not be tempted; and, leay- 
iag a few of his bewitched companions 

ehind, he sailed on with those that 
remained faithful. One fine day, how- 
ever, when the sun shone brightly and 
the waters were blue and calm, a sudden 
whirlwind arose and bodily lifted up 
their little vessel, till it reached a height 
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of a hundred miles; there,.in vague, 
vacant space, they wandered about, they 
knew not how, for seven days and seven 
nights, landing at last on a large island, 
which hung suspended in the ether, 
round, and brilliantly illuminated. 
They had no sooner left their ship, cast- 
ing a longing look at the earth far be- 
low them, with its mountains and val- 
leys and its forests and populous cities, 
than hippogriffs came and summoned 
them to appear before the monarch. 

The king of the Moon at once recog- 
nized them by their costume as Greeks, 
for he was a countryman of theirs— 
Endymion. Itso happened that he was 
at that moment engaged in fierce war- 
fare with His Majesty Pheton, king 
of the Sun, and on the very next day a 
great battle was to be fought. Lucian 
was, of course, delighted with the op- 
portunity to become thus fully acquaint- 
ed with the Man in the Moon, and ap- 
peared, early on the next morning, on 
the battle-field. The lunar army, drawn 
up in battle array, consisted of noth- 
ing less than sixty millions of men, 
with eighty thousand hippogriffs—men 
mounted on winged asses with three 
heads—and an equal number of other 
indescribable creatures, among whom 
he was especially pleased with thirty 
thousand men riding fleas of the size 
of twelve elephants. The list is as 
long as that of Homer’s heroes before 
Troy, and has furnished many a name, 
if not more, to later authors, from Rabe- 
lais to Swift. The battle took place on 
an enormous cobweb stretched out be- 
tween the sun and the moon, and end- 
ed, after true Greek fashion, to the 
honor of both the contending parties ; 
they made peace, formed an alliance, 
and engaged not to trouble their neigh- 
bors ! 

The Man in the Moon, Lucian tells 
us, is not born, but buds forth like the 
plants of the fields; nor does he die, 
but slowly and pleasantly passes off in 
a puff of smoke. His wants are sup- 
plied without labor by an over-abun- 
dant Nature, which teems on all sides 
with food and drink; and he never 
suffers of indigestion, for his stomach 
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opens like a game-bag, and serves at 
the same time as a pocket. His senses 
are likewise secured against injury ; for 
he takes out his eyes and puts them in 
again at will, while his ears are simple 
plantain-leaves. But the worst remains 
to be told. The Man in the Moon isa 
man indeed ; there are no women there 
to be his better half. 

We are not told whether Lucian’s 
imagination was exhausted, or the pa- 
tience of his readers; but he returned 
speedily to the earth, and ends his book 
rather abruptly. After the romancer 
came the historian ; and the great wri- 
ter, whose lives have, ever since they 
first were read, formed the delight and 
developed the character of so many 
thousands, does not neglect the oppor- 
tunity of telling us all he can learn of 
the Man in the Moon also, Plutarch 


says the lights and shadows on the sur- 
face of our faithful satellite are so skil- 
fully intermingled, that they represent 
the natural shape of a human face; and 


he is evidently very much annoyed by 
this watchfulness of a countenance 
which is utterly beyond our reach, and 
yet inspects and examines us unceas- 
ingly from the height of the starry 
heavens. It is exceedingly interesting 
to see how, occasionally, a bright truth 
shines forth from the dark night of 
ignorance in which men lived in those 
days. As Plutarch tries to convince us 
of his accuracy in reading the features 
of the Man in the Moon, he takes pains 
to refute the views of those who differ 
with him, and among these adversaries 
he holds up to our contempt a Greek, 
named Aristarchus—and why? Be- 
cause he had dared to suppose—to the 
disgust of Vesta and the other guar- 
dians of the universe—that the ether 
was immovable, while the earth was in 
motion, proceeding along the zodiac, 
and, besides, revolving around its own 
axis! And yet that simple truth, felt 
and uttered by the ancient Greek, re- 
mained hid to mankind for thousands 
of years, was barely acknowledged by 
Galileo, and is not without opponents 
even in our day among the savans of 
the most enlightened nation on earth! 
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There is something exquisitely pain- 
ful in watching men as they come near 
great truths and leave them again to 
plunge once more, and for centuries, 
into the darkest of errors. Did not 
Plutarch himself inveigh against those 
“paradoxical philosophers, who ad- 
vance the absurd ideas, that the earth 
has the shape of a sphere—that there 
are antipodes, who, head down, hold 
on to the earth as cats do with their 
claws—and that a weight, which should 
reach the centre of the globe, would 
rest there without being held—opinions 
so very foolish, that the most lively 
imagination could not admit them as 
possible ” ? 

His views of the moon present to us 
the same strange mixture of truth with 
marvellous errors. Plutarch saw in the 
moon, as in the earth itself, a deity wor- 
thy of our gratitude—a being consist- 
ing of body and soul, and endowed 
with all the powers of life. Perhaps 
we shall be less disposed to smile at the 
great historian, if we recollect that this 
belief is by no means extintt, but held 
in our day and defended by men of su- 
perior intelligence, such as the French 
reformer, Father Enfantin, and the 
founder of modern Communism, Fou- 
rier. Plutarch peoples the moon with 
men and animals made after the mod- 
els furnished by the earth, but endowed 
with such delicate organizations that 
they either exist without eating at all, 
or, at the worst, inhale the odors of 
earth-born nourishment. In confirma- 
tion of this theory, he quotes the well- 
known sage, Epimenides, whom we 
might suspect of having known Lie- 
big’s Meat-Extract, for he was reported 
to live without any other food than a 
mouthful of a certain paste, which made 
up his daily ration. 

In his effort to explain the difference 
between the inhabitants of the moon 
and ourselves, Plutarch sets forth some 
startling truths, evidently far in advance 
of his age. We ought to remember, he 
says, that their climate, their nature, 
and their constitutions are al! very dif- 
ferent from our own, and must needs 
produce very different beings. If we 
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could not get near the sea, but only saw 
it from a distance, and knew by report 
that it was salt and bitter, would we be 
willing to believe the first man who 
should tell us that its depths are filled 
with countless animals of every size and 
‘shape, and that they use the water ex- 
actly as we do air, to breathe and to 
live? This is precisely the condition 
of the moon; and we might just as 
well refuse to believe in lunar men as in 
marine monsters. He gives an addi- 
tional interest to the former by connect- 
ing them intimately with our own life 
and death, Quoting the opinions en- 
tertained by wise men living “in an 
island of the West, situated far beyond 
Great Britain and not far from the 
poles”—could he have meant the peo- 
ple of Boston ?—he states that man con- 
sists of three parts, body, soul, and in- 
tellect, of which the last is the greatest. 
The body is earthy, of the earth; the 
soul comes from the moon, and the in- 
tellect from the sun; for the under- 
standing is the light of the soul, as the 
sun is the light of the moon. There 
are two deaths appointed unto man: 
one upon earth, when his body returns 
to its first elements; then the soul re- 
mains for a while suspended between 
the earth and the moon, till the innate 
longing for home draws it up to those 
regions of the moon which face the 
sun; here the soul dies also, but only 
in order to become a pure and unham- 
pered intellect for all eternity ! 

Nor does Plutarch neglect to men- 
tion the strange influence which the 
changes of the moon have on earthly 
affairs, though he does not ascribe it, as 
other writers of antiquity have done, to 
the liberality of the Man in the Moon, 
who looks with his full face favorably 
upon the growth of plants and the en- 
terprises of men, but with darkened 
features askant at others. We must not 
forget that the ancients firmly believed 
in the entire dependence of agriculture 
on the phases of the moon, and regu- 
lated it accordingly. ‘“ Whatever is to 
be cut, shorn, or gathered,” says Pliny, 
“is done better as the moon decreases ; 
but what is to grow again ought to be 
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cut during the increase of the moon ;” 
and other authors extended the rule 
even to the cutting of their own hair, 
fearing baldness if they neglected such 
precaution. Physicians of great emi- 
nence believed, in like manner, that 
during the increase the brains of men 
filled the “ golden bowl,” and the blood 
abounded in the veins; while, as in ebb 
and tide, brains and blood sank below 
the level as the moon grew less and less, 
Nor have these doctrines been confined 
to the days of ignorance in antiquity, or 
even the Dark Ages of our era; they 
are cherished by millions in our day, 
and almanacs derive not a little popu- 
larity from the care with which they 
indicate the favorable aspects of the 
moon for cupping and leeching, for 
planting and harvesting, and even for 
the more serious affairs of life. 

The early Christian writers were per- 
haps wiser, but hardly less painfully 
misled, by their habit of literal inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ, than the an- 
cients were by their superstition and 
ignorance. Because the Saviour ordered 
the apostles to preach the gospel to “ all 
the world and to all the nations of the 
earth,” the councils of the Church de- 
nied the existence of other worlds, and 
pious divines were occasionally excom- 
municated for entertaining heretical 
views on this subject. Voyages of dis- 
covery were, however, made by saints 
and holy men in a state of vision. 
Some went to heaven after the manner 
of the great apostle ; others visited pur- 
gatory, and some even descended into 
hell; though none of them equalled the 
despatch with which Mohammed went 
through seven heavens, saw all their 
wonders, and ascended to the throne 
of the Almighty. For such was his 
speed, that, when he returned, he found 
his bed still warm, and a vessel filled 
with hot water, which was just falling 
over on one side as he left, was kept 
from spilling a drop by his reappear- 
ance. But whatever marvellous ac- 
counts these heavenly pilgrims brought 
home from their ecstatic wanderings, 
they invariably reasserted the doctrine, 
that, as the Scriptures only speak of 
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one world, and the holy fathers teach 
the same, there can be no other world. 
Thomas Aquinas, in his famous treatise 
on the “Sum of all Theology,” distinct- 
ly states it to be the great dogma of 
the Church that the earth is the one and 
exclusive aim of the Creator; and that 
the sun, the moon, and the stars were 
made only to serve man, “to be for 
signs and for seasons and for days and 
years, and to be for lights in the firma- 
ment of the heavens, to give light upon 
the earth.” Thus the poor Man in the 
Moon was abolished with the stroke of 
a pen, and woe was him who should 
hereafter imagine the moon to hold cre- 
ated beings like ourselves! 

It was only after a long and severe 
struggle that the actual facts perceived 
by the senses and recorded by men like 
Copernicus and Tycho,Brahe succeeded 
in making any impression upon the 
mind, and led to a general change of 
belief. Once, however, subjected to a 
rigorous examination by the light of 
these newly-discovered truths, the old 
superstitions and the forced faith of the 
early Church gave way alike, and sound- 
er views began to be entertained by the 
better-informed. It was with such lights 
before him that the great bard of Italy 
undertook to embody in his immortal 
poem his views on the worlds lying be- 
yond the limits of our earth. On Good 
Friday of the year 1300, when barely 
thirty-three years old, Dante descended 
into hell. He passed through all its 
circles in the short space of twenty-four 
hours, reached the centre of the earth, 
marked by the gigantic body of Lucifer 
and reascending to the surface of our 
globe, he reached on the next day Pur- 
gatory Mountain. Here Virgil, who 
had so far guided his brother-poet, 
handed him over to Beatrice; with 
whom, after being purified, he ascend- 
ed into heaven, and there first entered 
the sphere of the moon. Graceful and 
beauteous above all women, his beloved 
here turned to him, saying, “Lift up 
your grateful heart to God, who has led 
us to this the first of stars.” 

This first star, which the poet after- 
wards calls the Eternal Pearl, looked to 
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him like a globe of limpid diamond. 
As he approached nearer, a light-giving 
cloud enveloped him and his guide, and 
the two travellers passed apparently 
right into the very substance of which 
the moon is formed. They found it to 
be the place of residence of virginity, 
containing pure, virgin-like souls on 
their way to the angelic paradise, where 
the Most High thrones in His glory. 
The poet met herethe souls of many 
who had been forced to break their 
vows upon earth, but who now enjoyed 
a degree of bliss, being forgiven, which 
fully contented their heart. Then pro- 
ceeding to other stars, the poet ascend- 
ed higher and higher in the scales of 
eternal happiness, till he reached the 
Divine Presence itself. 

Another Italian poet, by many es- 
teemed the equal of Dante, also de- 
scribes a short journey he made to the 
moon. This was Ariosto, whose hero 
Astolfo has reached Nubia after many 
adventures, and there meets the famous 
Prester John, the hero of countless 
legends belonging to the Middle Ages. 
Aided by his advice, he defeats the 
Harpies who try to bar the way to a 
gigantic mountain from which springs 
the mysterious Nile, but, finding him 
invincible, escape into an opening at 
the foot of the mountain. The hero 
follows them and finds himself in hell; 
while high above him, on the summit, 
there lies the earthly paradise. Astolfo 
visits it, and, having tasted the fruit 
that grows on its trees, wonders no 
longer at the disobedience of our first 
parents. He discovers at the same time 
that, once on the immensely high top 
of this mountain, the road to the moon 
is not very long. Enoch, and Elias, and 
the Apostle St. John, moreover, join in 
encouraging him to visit the moon, and 
offer to accompany him for a special 
purpose. As soon as the sun has sunk 
into the sea, so as to allow the crescent 
to become visible, the Saint sends for 
the chariot on which men commonly 
are carried to heaven, and, after having 
driven through the eternal fires, they 
arrive in the vast kingdom of the 
moon, 
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The paladin finds, to his amazement, 
that the moon, which looks so small 
when seen from the earth, is in reality 
as large as the latter, and so full of life 
that his attention is engaged on all 
sides, and he has to make a great effort 
to remember hiserrand. He is next led 
to an immense valley filled with all that 
men lose by their own faults, by the 
ravages of time, or the workings of 
chance; not kingdoms and fortunes be- 
stowed and_taken again by capricious 
fortune, but things over which even 
Fate has no control. The hero sees 
here the reputations of men undermined 
or destroyed by time; all the prayers 
and vows sent by sinners to heaven; 
the tears and sighs of lovers; the time 
lost in frivolous amusements; plans not 
carried out and wishes left unfulfilled. 
As if to make amends for so many lost 
things, there is a precious mountain in 
this valley consisting of Good Sense; 
and even in the moon that article, though 
not as rare as upon earth, is held in such 


high appreciation, that it is carefully 
preserved in little phials marked with 


the owner’s name. Astolfo finds, to his 
surprise, how many wise men he has 
known on earth have left their good 
sense in the moon; but takes good 
care, when he sees his own name, to 
grasp his phial and to consume the con- 
tents on the spot. Farther on he meets 
the Fates spinning busily on the banks 
of ariver, and sees how each thread is 
ticketed with the name of the owner 
onearth. An active old man steals the 
tickets as fast as the silk is spun, and 
throws them into the water, where they 
are quickly lost. A few only are saved 
by two white swans, who carry them to 
a beautiful nymph. The latter affixes 
these names.to the gates of the temple 
of Immortality, and there they remain 
for eternity, visible to all the dwellers 
on earth. 

After all these strange superstitions 
and crude notions, light began at last 
to break. The doctrine of the rotation 
of the earth had gained many adherents 
since the days of Copernicus, and the 
newly-invented instruments had enabled 
the human eye to penetrate into the im- 
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mense space around us, to discover new 
constellations, and to discern the moun- 
tains in the moon, as well as the changes 
of Venus and the satellites of Jupiter ; 
but the Church still ruled supreme, and 
forbade all theories which seemed to 
“‘make the Incarnate Word a liar.” A 
French writer, P. Chasles, says, with re- 
gard to the dread fear which men had 
in those days of the word “heretic,” 
“ We in our age would do no harm to 
our enemy by merely saying that he 
was a heretic. But it has not always 
been so. Under Louis XIV, a hero 
could cheat at play and remain a hero 
still. The eighteenth century was not 
so indulgent for these sins ; but to steal 
your neighbor’s wife was then an ele- 
gant, graceful thing. In 1793, the man 
who should have spoken openly in favor 
of Holy Mass weuld have been guillo- 
tined ; a hundred years before, a word 
against the liturgy would have led to 
the funeral pile. In 1620, in the times 
of Galileo, it was heresy that was pun- 
ished with death.” When the great as- 
tronomer first proclaimed his doctrine 
of the rotation of the earth around the 
sun, and of the existence of other plan- 
ets besides our own, he was immediately 
attacked from all pulpits and by al} the 
means of the press then in existence. 
The first accusation was made by a Do- 
minican monk, who opened his sermon 
with the punning text, “Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven?” But Galileo had not yet 
been terrified, and he dared even give 
his opinion of the moon in the follow- 
ing words: “Are there on the moon 
herbs, plants, or animals like our own ? 
Are there rains, winds, and thunders, as 
upon the earth? I do not know, and 
do not believe it, and still less that 
there are men in the moon. But, be- 
cause nothing exists there exactly like 
what we have, it does not follow that 
there should not be things there as well 
as here, which arise, change, and dis- 
solve again, though different from our 
things, very far from our notions, and, 
in fact, altogether inconceivable. Just 
as a person brought up in a vast forest, 
amid wild beasts and birds, and with- 
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out any conception of the ocean, would 
find it impossible to believe that there 
should exist another world quite differ- 
ent from the firm land, filled with ani- 
mals who, without legs and wings, still 
move swiftly, not only on the surface, 
but in the interior, and that men should 
live near this element and convey on it 
houses and goods, without any exertion 
of their own, swiftly and to great dis- 
tances ;—as such a person, I say, could 
never have a correct idea of the sea, its 
fish, its vessels, and its fleets, so we also 
can have no idea of the inhabitants of 
that planet which is separated from us 
by so vast a distance.” 

No better description of the probable 
Man in the Moon could be given in our 
day, and nothing shows more clearly 
the immense superiority of Galileo’s 
mind, than the wise reserve with which 
he treated the subject. How painful is 
it, after such words of wisdom, to hear 
the venerable old man, a few years later, 
declare, while kneeling before the tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition: “I, Galileo, in 
the seventieth year of my life, being a 
prisoner and on my knees before Your 
Eminences, and having before my eyes 
the Holy Gospel, which I touch with 
my own hands, I abjure, curse, and de- 
test the error and the heresy of the motion 
of the earth” ! Condemned to lifelong 
imprisonment, and to the weekly recital 
of the seven penitential psalms, he was 
allowed, in the same year, to retire to 
his villa near Florence, but under the 
condition that “ he should live there in 
solitude, invite no one to visit him, and 
to receive no one who might present 
himself.” His works were prohibited 
and put on the Index of forbidden 
books—where they still are. 

What Copernicus had only faintly 
anticipated, and Galileo, yielding to 
the timidity of the flesh, had failed to 
assert, even Kepler, the greatest of them 
all, dared not assert openly. The slow 
and painful discovery of his immortal 
three laws established forever the true 
fraternity of the earth and the other 
planets; but even his views on the 
moon he ventured only to publish un- 
der a disguise in his famous “ Dream.” 
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Having read Bohemian books, he says, 
and among them the story of the Vir- 
gin Libussa, renowned in the records 
of Magic, and having at the same time 
spent several hours in watching the 
moon and the stars, it was but natural 
that, when sleep overcame him, he 
should dream of the former. He 
thought he was reading a book bought 
at the fair, which gave him the follow- 
ing account of the Man in the Moon: 

Duracoto is his name, and his coun 
try is Iceland, known to the ancients as 
Thule. His mother made him write 
this account after her death. He was 
brought up in that distant island, and 
on the slopes of Mount Hecla, where 
he was initiated in the mysteries of 
the magic art. Afterwards he went 
with his mother to Bergen, in Norway, 
where the young man was initiated into 
the mysteries of astrology; and one 
fine evening he went off travelling 
towards the North Pole, till he came 
in contact with the rising crescent of 
the moon, and explored that remark- 
able orb. He found it to be an island, 
called by a Hebrew name, Levana, and 
at a distance of about 250,000 miles 
from the earth. He was most amused 
with the fact that the men in the moon 
looked upon their own home as immoy- 
able in the heavens, just as we do not 
feel the earth revolving around the sur, 
or its own axis. On the other hand, he 
found days and nights there, as here 
below, only of nearly equal length. 
The Man in the Moon, as he saw him, 
possessed marvellous powers. He could 
walk or fly or sail around his little 
globe in the course of a single day; 
but he had to hide in deep caverns in 
order to protect himself from excessive 
heat and cold. The fruits of the moon 
bud and ripen also in a single day; but 
every day brings them forth anew. Oc- 
casionally a violent storm disturbs the 
peace which otherwise reigns forever 
among these sublime mountains and 
unfathomable gorges; and one of these 
roused Kepler from his dreams before 
he could fully examine the inhabitants 
of the moon. 

Nor was Kepler much to be blamed 
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for the obscurity under which he at- 
tempted to conceal his true convictions ; 
for the memory of what Galileo had 
not been able to endure was still fresh 
in the minds of men, and another vic- 
tim of intolerance had but just made 
his sufferings known to the world. 
This was the learned Campanella, one 
of the noblest martyrs of blind and 
cruel fanaticism, whose name, however, 
is but rarely mentioned by the side of 
his greater fellow-sufferers. Like them 
denying the truth of the ancient Aris- 
totelian ‘and scholastic philosophy, he 
insisted upon a plurality of worlds, and 
especially upon the actual existence of 
created beings in the moon. What he 
paid for his stanch adherence to truth, 
he tells us himself in his Memoirs: 
“ The last time the torture lasted forty 
hours. Garroted with ropes which cut 
into my bones, suspended, with my 
hands tied behind my back, over the 
sharp point of a post, which tore away 
the sixth part of my flesh and drew ten 
pounds of blood, at the end of forty 
hours I was utterly undone, and they 
were forced to pause in my torments. 
Some insulted ‘me, and, to add to my 
sufferings, they shook the rope by 
which I was suspended; but others 
praised my courage in an undertone. 
When I was at last healed, after six 
months, by a real miracle, they threw 
me into a ditch, where I was kept for a 
long time, accused of heresy, because I 
maintained that the sun and the moon 
changed; contrary to Aristotle, who 
makes the world eternal and unchange- 
able.” From this fearful ditch he writes 
again, after having been tortured for 
the seventh time without succumbing: 
“Tt is now twelve years that I suffer, 
and pain pervades all my limbs. I have 
been martyrized seven times ; the igno- 
rant have cursed and ill-treated me. 
My muscles are torn, my bones broken ; 
my flesh is lacerated, and my blood 
shed in abundance. I have been given 
up to the unbounded fury of men, and 
my food is insufficient and unwhole- 
some. Is not that enough, O God, to 
let me hope that Thou wilt be my help 
in trouble?” And yet the noble I‘alian 
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endured another torture of thirty-five 
hours, without allowing a word to es- 
cape him; while Galileo recanted, and 
Descartes was so frightened that he hid 
his “Treatise on Light” for fear of 
persecution. 

Two great events led, during the same 
century, to renewed efforts to ascertain 
the precise nature of the Man in the 
Moon: the improvements in telescopes, 
which enabled astronomers to ascertain 
the very striking nature of the moon’s 
surface, with its mountains, valleys, and 
lakes, and the discovery of a new con- 
tinent by Columbus. These encourag- 
ing circumstances led to the publication 
of quite a number of voyages to the 
moon, of which Goodwin’s “ Man in 
the Moon,” published in 1638, in Lon- 
don, is probably the most important. 
The pious Bishop of Llandaff represents 
a young gentleman from Seville setting 
out on his travels, and reaching, after 
many adventures among the antipodes, 
the island of St. Helena, where he can- 
not get accustomed to men, because 
there are none. Having amused. him- 
self with the taming of wild geese, 
which he taught to bear burdens on 
their broad wings and to carry their 
master on a simple stick through the 
air, he escapes, by their assistance, from 
a wreck, rises to the top of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and then sets out on a trip of 
twelve days through the air. He man- 
ages to make friends with the evil spir- 
its hovering about in those regions, who 
at first try to frighten his team and to 
keep him from proceeding, but finally 
change their mind, and even furnish 
him with the needful provisions. At 
length, on a Tuesday, the 11th of Sep- 
tember, he touched the moon, landing 
gently on a high mountain. Soon a 
number of lunar men gathered around 
him; they were twice as large as he 
himself, and had an olive-brown com- 
plexion and pleasing manners, but the 
most extraordinary costumes. They 
differed in rank according to their size, 
and thus formed three classes of men, 
of ten, twenty, and thirty feet height 
respectively. Their language was mu- 
sical, and of great sweetness. Gonzales 
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was immediately brought before the 
local prince, who was subject to a high- 
er dignitary, while finally a king ruled 
over the whole globe. The Spaniard 
was much pleased with the Man in the 
Moon, as he appeared so far; only one 
feature in their daily life troubled him 
sorely: the air around the moon exer- 
cised so little pressure on its surface, 
that, when a man jumped for joy or 
for fright, he reached instantly a height 
of some fifty feet, and could not come 
down again, being there beyond the 
sphere of attraction. His friends had 
to go to work with huge fans to help 
him down again. Another feature 
which struck him at first unpleasantly, 
was the length of the lunar days and 
nights, which lasted each a fortnight. 
The Man in the Moon, moreover, slept 
soundly during this long day, unable as 
he was to endure the unbroken brillian- 
cy of the sun. He awoke only when 
the earth rose to light his globe during 
the long night. Fortunately, he was 


virtuous, knowing neither theft nor 
falsehood nor murder; and, after a 
long, happy life, he dried up and dis- 
appeared, to the sincere delight of bis 
friends, leaving, his body to his family, 
who kept their ancestors forever with 


them. The Spaniard, however, soon 
became homesick, and, as three of his 
geese had already died, he took leave 
of the king, who made him many curi- 
ous presents, and flew off in the pres- 
ence of an immense crowd of specta- 
tors. 

This rather amusing than instructive 
account of the Man in the Moon was 
soon after followed by a much more 
serious work, the famous “ Discourse 
concerning a New World and Another 
Planet,” by Bishop Wilkins—a book 
which obtained the rare distinction of 
being translated into French and Ger- 
man during the lifetime of the author. 
While Godwiu contented himself with 
writing a romance in which no regard 
was had to science or even to probabil- 
ity, Wilkins, on the contrary, treats the 
question from a scientific and religious 
point of view. He is, however, as it 
was natural at his time (1640), still very 
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careful not to offend the Church or the 
orthodox believer, and naively express- 
es a hope that, if his views on a plural- 
ity of worlds and the motion of the 
earth should be occasionally erroneous, 
the learned will pardon him as readily 
as the ignorant will have overlooked 
the mistake. This book, especially val- 
uable as manifesting a remarkable mind, 
free of superstition, and yet cautious in 
the extreme, treats the question of the 
Man in the Moon at full length. He 
firmly believes that the moon must be 
inhabited by intelligent beings, as God 
would surely not have created that 
planet and provided all the means for 
life, if he had not also filled it with 
persons able to enjoy these advantages. 
He does not believe, however, that they 
are men like ourselves, but different in 
nature, proportions, and endowments. 
Perhaps, he says, they are an interme- 
diate class of beings between ourselves 
and the angels; for the interval between 
these two is too great not to contain 
creatures of which, as yet, we have no 
knowledge; and God, no doubt, has 
made them of all kinds, to-glorify Him- 
self more fully in the works of His om- 


-nipotence and wisdom. 


The good Bishop is naturally some- 
what troubled, by the difficulty of com- 
municating with the moon, but he hopes 
confidently that the spirit of discovery, 
which even in his day had produced 
wonders already, will add more and 
more, till the way to the distant planet 
will be as open as the path across the 
great oceans. As we smile at the blind- 
ness of our ancestors, he remarks with 
admirable candor, so posterity will no 
doubt smile at our ignorance. He then 
quotes the Irish, who for ages fancied 
themselves to be the only inhabitants 
of this globe, and thought it impossible 
to cross the sea that separated them 
from other continents. This is exactly 
our case, he continues; we know as lit- 
tle of the Man in the Moon as these 
early Irish knew of their neighbors in 
France, and as little of the means of 
reaching his dwelling-place as they 
knew of sailsand ships. He regrets that 
there is no Drake and no Columbus to 
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undertake the perilous voyage to the 
moon; nor even a Dedalus to invent a 
way through the air. Kepler’s boast, 
that, as soon as the art of flying should 
be invented, one of his countrymen 
would be the first to lead a colony to 
that other world, does not appear to 
him by any means prestmptuous. He 
thinks of all the necessary precautions. 
As there are no real castles in the air, 
the question of food becomes very im- 
portant, especially since he cannot be- 
lieve, with the pleasant Jewish writer, 
Philo, that the harmony of the spheres 
will be sufficient nourishment for the 
aérial traveller. How would it do to 
follow the example of Democritus, and 
to live for several days on the odor of 
hot bread? or, better still, to sleep, 
after the manner of hybernating ani- 
mals, during the whole trip? He sug- 
gests a mechanism like the wings of 
birds, or the possibility of mounting on 
the back of colossal birds such as he 
has heard exist in Madagascar; or, 
finally, the building of a flying-machine 
—such as we are building in our day. 
With charming modesty and great can- 
dor he concludes his chapter on the 
Man in the Moon with the words: “ As 
for me, I dare assert nothing about 
these Selenites; but I believe that the 
coming ages will discover more about 
them.” 

Among the most fanciful of all the 
voyages to the moon must be counted 
the rare work of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
published in 1649. “The moon was 
full,” he says, “the sky clear, and nine 
o’clock had struck, when, returning 
from a good bowl presented to us by a 
friend near Paris, we fell to talking 
about the moon, which filled our eyes 
with its rays. One of us declared it 
Was an opening in the heavens; anoth- 
er assured us it was the press on which 
Diana dried Apollo’s neckhandkerchief ; 
and a third thought it might be the sun 
himself, who had laid aside his rays and 
was looking through a hole to see what 
the world was doing when he was not 
there ; and I—I said, ‘I do not care to 
tickle time with such absurdities in 
order to make it pass more swiftly; I 
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believe the moon to be a world like our 
own.’ They laughed at me. ‘ Well,’ 
said I, ‘ perhaps they are laughing just 
now in the moon also at somebody who 
thinks the earth is inhabited, and a 
world like the moon.’” 

It seems that this accident led the 
merry Frenchman to speculate long 
enough on the true nature of the moon 
to invent, at last, and after many griev- 
ous failures, a machine which carried 
him to our satellite. There he met the 
Man in the Moon. “ After half a mile’s 
walk I met two large animals, one of 
which stopped before me, while the 
other ran away quickly. He returned, 
however, shortly, with seven or eight 
hundred others, who surrounded me on 
all sides. When I saw them more dis- 
tinctly, I found that they had the same 
form and size as we have. From time 
to time they raised most terrible howls, 
excited no doubt by their admiration 
for my beauty, till I thought I had be- 
come a beast myself. At last one of 
these beast-men took me by the side and 
threw me on his back, as a wolf seizes 
and carries away a lamb; and now I 
saw that, men though they were, they 
walked on all-fours.” Pe was handed 
over to a menagerie-keeper, who taught 
him to make faces, to throw somer- 
sets, and to amuse the public. Fortu- 
nately, he fell in with the demon of 
Socrates, who had, for his instruction, 
assumed the shape of a young man in 
the moon, and who now taught him to 
become a philosopher. Two things 
struck him as most strange in lunar 
life. One was, that, when he wanted 
to dine, they showed him into a large 
dining-room, which was perfectly bare 
and unfurnished. When he had been 
stripped of all his clothing, he ordered 
some soup, and at once the rich fra- 
grance of a superb soup rose to his nos- 
trils. He was on the point of running 
to the place where he thought the 
tempting dish was waiting for him, 
when the waiter stopped him, and in- 
formed him that the Man in the Moon 
did not, like earth-born beings, feed on 
coarse meats and herbs, but only inhaled 
the concentrated fragrance of a number 
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of dishes. His room was then lighted 
up with bottled rays of the sun, that 
had been carefully purged of their heat, 
and his bed proved to be a couch 
formed of roses, The other remarkable 
feature was the way in which the Man 
in the Moon determined the time of the 
day. When Cyrano asked a passer-by 
in the street what time it was, the lat- 
ter, for all answer, opened his mouth, 
closed his teeth, and turned his face up- 
side down. He learned at last that they 
made of their teeth a correct dial, so 
that, when they opened their lips, the 
shadow of the nose fell upon the pre- 
cise tooth which showed the hour of 
the day. 

The most learned writer on the sub- 
ject, on the other hand, is no doubt the 
French savant Gassendi, who examined 
the question very thoroughly after hav- 
ing compared the views of all his pre- 
decessors. That the stars are them- 


selves animated beings, as the ancients 
believed; or that they are deities, as 


others dared assert; or, finally, that 
each sphere is governed by a special 
guardian angel—all these theories he 
rejects as idle conjectures, the result of 
vague speculation. That, on the other 
hand, spirits or demons, of unknown 
form and nature, may live in the moon 
and from thence influence the affairs of 
men, he thinks not impossible. He 
admits that, to inquire into the fitness 
of the moon to be the home of beings 
like ourselves, is a legitimate question, 
and quotes, in support of this view, the 
long series of ancient and medieval au- 
thors who have written on this subject. 
The Man in the Moon, however, he 
thinks, must necessarily be so small as 
to escape all possible discovery by our 
imperfect instruments, and thus the dis- 
crect author abandons the investigation. 

From that time forward the Man in 
the Moon became a favorite topic with 
churchmen and laymen, from Baxter to 
Chalmers and from Fontenelle to Des- 
cartes, We can find room here only for 
two visitors which he received from 
among men, the one in a vision, the 
other in pure imagination. The former 
visit was paid by the Swedish enthusi- 
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ast, Swedenborg, who gravely assures 
his readers and followers that he went 
to the moon on the 22d of September, 
1748, and saw and heard what he pro- 
ceeds to recite. It is well known that 
he conceived the whole universe to be 
an immense human body, the several 
parts of which were represented by the 
different spheres. Mercury, for in- 
stance, represented the memory of im- 
material things, and Venus the memory 
of material things. This is one of the 
great arcana revealed to him by the an- 
gelic spirits. He saw, of course, the 
Man in the Moon also. His voice came 
from the abdomen, and resembled dis- 
tant thunder; the lunar air, being dif- 
ferent from ours, had to be forcibly 
compressed, hence the violence of its 
eruption. He represents in the Great- 
est-Man the scutiform cartilage to which 
the ribs are attached! Otherwise he 
learned to know him only spiritually ; 
and as beyond his New Jerusalem the 
pious seer remains incomprehensible to 
all who are not equally favored with 
direct inspiration from on high, he does 
not add much to our knowledge of the 
other worlds, 

The other visitor was no less a per- 
sonage than an “ American from New 
York,” under the guise of Sir John Her- 
schel, Astronomer-Royal. Having con- 
structed a monster telescope with a lens 
of twenty-four feet in diameter, he had, 
in 1835, discovered a number of strange 
plants in the moon, then mineral struc- 
tures, buffaloes and unicorns, pelicans 
and amphibious creatures of marvellous 
shape. At last, one fine day, four bands 
of winged beings were seen to come out 
of a forest, looking very much like 
gigantic bats. Here was, at last, the 
veritable Man in the Moon. He was 
small, barely four feet high, covered all 
over with long copper-colored hair, ex- 
cept in the face, and endowed with 
wings consisting of most delicate mem- 
branes, which hung comfortably over 
the back from the shoulders to the 
calves. The face, of a yellowish hue, 
resembled that of the orang-outang. 
The account was so graphically written, 
the details so minute and so plausible, 
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and the absence of Sir John Herschel 
at the Cape of Good Hope so favorable 
to the hoax, that thousands were taken 
in, and the pamphlet created a great 
sensation all over the world. Countless 
editions were published in all civilized 
countries ; copies of the original draw- 
ings were to be seen in all the shop- 
windows, and, for a few months at least, 
very lively and amusing discussions 
were carried on concerning the genuine- 
ness of the discovery. The great as- 
tronomer was perhaps the last person to 
become aware of the liberty which had 
been taken with his name, and is said 
to have been not a little amused by the 
controversy that followed. It was about 
the same time that, 
With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof 1 am commander, 


With a burning spear and a horse of air, 
To the 


moon wandered Hans Pfaall of Rotter-. 
dam, under the guidance of our own 
Poe, and, in a manner far more ingeni- 


ous than the above-mentioned moon- 
hoax of Mr. Locke, related what he had 
seen there of lunar topography, and of 
the Man in the Moon. 

And what, we may well ask, after all 
these visions, fancies, and hoaxes, what 
is the truth about the Man in the Moon ? 
Does he exist at all ? 

We can only say that, the more the 
earth shrinks in our estimate, the great- 
er becomes the importance of other 
heavenly bodies. As long as the earth 
was placed, by the vanity of man, in 
the centre of the universe, and looked 
upon as the most important orb in crea- 
tion, the question how far the little, 
aged moon might be inhabited, was of 
little importance. But since astronomy 
has taught us beyond all doubt that 
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our earth constitutes but a very second- 
ary feature among the planets, being 
neither the largest nor the smallest, the 
nearest nor the most remote, the warm- 
est nor the coldest, and since we find it 
yet teeming with life and blessed with 
a special incarnation of the Most High, 
we cannot but suppose that life, and 
life similar to our own, must exist in 
other planets also. We can no longer 
presume that those magnificent worlds 
which we see revolving around our sun, 
and other suns, should not have been 
endowed by the Creator at least as 
highly as our little earth; nor can we 
flatter our vanity with the fancy that 
our globe is the best possible of worlds. 
The objections raised against the theory 
of another race of created beings some- 
what like ourselves, living on our satel- 
lite, lose every year in weight and im- 
portance. Even the absence of an at- 
mosphere around the moon has recently 
become doubtful, since the famous Ital- 
ian astronomer, Father Secchi, has dis- 
covered a slight atmosphere, through 
which the peaks of high lunar moun- 
tains are seen to penetrate. Doubtless 
many generations will yet pass away 
before the inhabitants of our own mo- 
ther-earth will have positive proofs of 
the existence of a living Man in the 
Moon, but the extreme probability of 
the fact is established beyond all doubt. 
Actual sight by means of improved 
instruments, well-ascertained scientific 
data, and sound philosophical reason- 
ing, all point to the one great fact, that 
the heavenly bodies may be inhabited, 
and probably are the abodes of intelli- 
gence more or less developed; so that 
there is no violence done to reason or 
faith in supposing the actual existence 
of a Man in the Moon. 
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Srnce the memorable quarrel of Philip 
le Bel with Boniface VIII, French in- 
fluence has been felt more or less in the 
Vatican. Indirectly, all Europe has ex- 
perienced good or evil from it. We pro- 
pose in this article to review a certain 
series of facts, gathered from authentic 
sources, and illustrating the extent and 
nature of the interference of France in the 
affairs of the Papacy. The documents 
alluded to are some of them published 
for the first time, but the majority are 
taken from the Papal archives of the ex- 
Legations of Bologna, &c. A few years 
ago there appeared at Florence an offi- 
cial publication entitled, IZ Governo Pon- 
tificio e lo stato Romano: Documenti pre- 
ceduti da una Esposizione Storica, e rac- 
colti, per Decreto delle Romagne, dal Cav. 
Achille Gennarelli, &c. This collection 
of records reveals the most intimate re- 
lations between the Vatican and France. 
For a full appreciation of the means that 
led to them we must look to the history 
of Pius VII. A great many facts re- 
specting the dealings of this Pontiff 
with Napoleon I. came under the wri- 
ter’s notice at Rome, and possess espe- 
cial interest at the present time. 

The maxim of Marcellin, Roma dum 
erunt homines victuras, was never so much 
falsified as now, when she is seeking to 
fortify herself by a spiritual panoply 
against the assault of impatient liberal- 
ism on the one hand, and of a native 
population desperate under aggravated 
misrule on the other. Statesmen in and 
about the Vatican have long ago, as far 
back as the inception of the council, 
looked upon the situation in its more 
important aspects as hopeless. “A 
change,” said Antonelli, “ must bring 
improvement ; for we have almost come 
to the dernier ressort.’ The sunken 
rock, so constantly menacing the Pa- 
pacy, is Bankruptcy. The “four bri- 
gands,” as the Romans style the broth- 
ers Antonelli, are the pecuniary vam- 


pires of the treasury. The public purse 
in their hand is “a bag with holes.” 
Almost every resource has been exhaust- 
ed to raise money, and the Council is the 
last and most desperate. 

No one acquainted with history can ° 
doubt that, politically, the policy of 
Rome has since the death of Boniface 
VIIL been suicidal. The Papal throne 
was filled by ambitious but inefficient 
men, who opposed themselves blindly 
to every sign of progress among the 
nations, entrusting themselves with ex- 
communicating their enemies and mak- 
ing monks. Thus the crisis was super- 
induced that tore the greater half of 
Europe from Roman moorings. On the 
subsidence of the troubles produced by 
the Reformation, the Papacy ranked 
only among the feeblest powers. Hence- 
forth all hope of domination over na- 
tions was chimerical. Thus the affairs 
of the Papacy since the Council of 
Trent are totally insignificant till the 
advent of Napoleon I. Following in 
well-worn paths, Rome, like a squirrel 
in its cage, went round with the revo-~ 
lution of years, but never advanced. 
Its chief care was to preserve the débris 
of immense revenues. With an admin- 
istration totally ineffective, a police su- 
pine and indiscreet, a neglect of all 
sanitary and architectural improve- 
ments, the people of Rome became the 
most devout in religion, but the most 
dissolute in morals of every European 
nationality. The Reformation of the 
sixteenth century gradually produced 
the political revolutions of the eight- 
eenth. And Rome was destined to feel 
the reflux of the mighty wave that 
swept away thrones and dynasties cen- 
turies old. Her spiritual prestige has 
failed. Men fear no longer to discuss 
her dogmas as they discuss any dogma 
of philosophy and science. She cries, 
“to doubt is to be damned ;” but men 
doubt more and more. 
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The victorious armies of France, hay- 
ing subdued all Italy under the leader- 
ship of Bonaparte, wrung from Pius 
VI the Bull consenting to the condi- 
tions imposed by the conqueror. 

This is the commencement of a new 
phase in Roman political history. The 
act of the Pope, probably the least hon- 
orable of his life, revealed a character 
ready at any time to sacrifice to circum- 
stances far more than they demanded. 
‘ Pusillanimity and maladresse are evi- 
dent in his conduct to the French, whose 
views he sought henceforth to second. 
He baptizes the ensanguined banner of 
*89 with the benison of the Church. “ Be 
good Christians,” he says, “and you will 
be excellent republicans. The first Chris- 
tians were animated with the spirit of 
democracy. The labors of Cato and the 
illustrious republicans of Rome met with 
Divine favor.” 

Nevertheless, the French were unpopu- 
lar at Rome, and the people took violent 
means to testify their aversion. The 
French ambassador was insulted and his 
palace mobbed. And finally, feeling that 
despite flattering words the Pope was 
their secret enemy, the French entered 
Rome, overturned the chair of Peter, and 
arrested Pius VI. He died an exile and 
@ prisoner at Valence, August, 1799. 

A despatch recently discovered proves 
that at this period the Cardinals secretly 
recognized the royal rights of the House 
of Bourbon. The Conclave assembled 
at Venice, and thence issued the usual 
announcement to the kings of Europe 
of their intention to elect a Pope. Louis 
XVII thus replied : 


“ We will solemnly acknowledge the 
Pontiff chosen by you; and whenever 
he, by whom kings reign, shall estab- 
lish us upon the throne of our ancestors, 
we will cause his legitimate authority 
to be respected throughout our domin- 
ions, thus justifying our title of Most 
Christian King and Eldest Son of the 
Church. 

“Given at Mittau, November 24, 
1799.” 


The election lasted seven mouths, and 
would probably have continued longer, 
but that the First-Consul reéstablished 
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the Church in France, and, it is now 
well known, nominated Cardinal Chia- 
ramonti as the man with whom he pre- 
ferred to deal. By a unanimous vote, 
this prelate was elected March 14, 1800. 
He embarked for Rome the sixth of the 
following June, hoping to recover some- 
thing of the dethroned power of the 
Papacy. The character of the new Pon- 
tiff was mild and conciliating, but the 
policy of his council frequently opposed 
his personal predilections, and frequent- 
ly prompted resolutions that were harm- 
ful to himself, to religion, and to Rome. 

His first act was the reéstablishment 
of the Society of Jesus—it is now evi- 
dent, from recently discovered papers, 
from no liking of the Order. In France, 
where they had intrigued the most, 
their abolition was thus decreed : “ The 
Order is inadmissible by its nature in 
any state, as contrary to natural rights, 
aiming at the destruction of every kind 
of authority temporal and spiritual, and 
tending to introduce into the state, un- 
der the specious disguise of a religious 
institution, . . . a corps politique, whose 
essence consists in a ceaseless activity to 
accomplish their plans by any sort of 
means, direct or indirect, public or 
secret.” 

This Order, whose reat power lies in 
fostering the latent passions of unre- 
strained human nature, attempts now, 
as then, to invade scciety, and subjugate 
opposition by the most formidable of 
weapons, missions and schools, Despite 
their complete abolition in France, what 
is the actual state of affairs? In every 
town of note in France there is a Jesuit, 
engaged as a secular priest or private 
tutor. When the time comes that it may 
be done with safety, they will spring up 
like the tares of the field. Nor are they 
careful to disguise the fact. Ptre Ravi- 
gnan, a popular Paris preacher, is a Je- 
suit, and they are tolerated by the ultra- 
montane party everywhere. Conceive a 
Jesuit, if you can. The authority of his 
chief, the General at the Jesu, is bound- 
less. He must be obeyed in all and ey- 
erywhere. To quote the Constitutions of 
Ignatius Loyola, he is “a stick in the 
hand of him who carries it, a corpse in- 
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capable of resistance.” He must re- 
nounce his own senses and reasoning 
powers, and believe that he who com- 
mands is always right, obeying without 
reasoning or hesitation. It is the total- 
ity of authority. “Je vois Jésus-Christ 
lui-méme dans mon sup¢rieur,” says Ravi- 
gnan. The entire possessions of the Or- 
der, its administration, its direction, are 
all centred in the General. Upon his will 
depends the destiny of each member, 
the existence and condition of his per- 
son, his actions and goods, his con- 
science, his doctrines and teachings, and 
his manner of thinking on all points. 
Thus the spirit of the chief animates the 
body aud all its members. He is there- 
fore more potent than a king at the head 
of armies, His militia, immense in num- 
bers and perfect in discipline, is spread 
everywhere; a militia composed of slaves 
to their chief, and of tyrants and spies 
to their equals and subordinates, In 
uniting itself to the Jesuits, the court 
of Rome has obtained auxiliaries whose 
secret power is enormous; whose force 
and devotion and perseverance overcome 
almost every obstacle, and who are bound 
by no tie civil or political. 

They were reéstablished by two Briefs, 
bearing date March 7, 1801, and June 
80, 1804. The almost inevitable result 
of their presence is the production of 
bigotry and ultramontanism. Since 
they have crept into France, these two 
principles have flourished; and the 
Romish sect in England and America 
exhibits the same peculiarity from the 
same cause. 

The Concordat of 1801 now claims 
attention. To understand its import- 
ance, we require to glance at the politi- 
cal and religious situation in France. 
The Civil Constitution of the Clergy, de- 
creed in 1790 by the Assembly, had been 
denounced by the Pope as contrary to 
the canonical rights of the Holy See. 
He forbade the clergy to submit to it, 
under pain of excommunication. <A 
certain number, however, did take the 
required oath, but the majority refused. 
The first were known by the name of 
constitutionnels and assermentés. These 
alone continued the free exercise of 
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their functions, The remainder either 
emigrated or were massacred. 

On the 18th Brumaire, Napoleon was 
placed at the head of the Republic, and 
at once commenced measures to heal 
existing religious dissensions. M. Por- 
talis, in the Corps Législatif, demon- 
strated the general necessity of religion, 
and that the majority of Frenchmen 
adhered to the Catholic phase of (it. 
The Popes were ‘harmless, and the 
monks abolished, reasoned the orator, 
and the clergy to be established would 
be “ intéressés 4 défendre nos maximes 
comme leur propre liberté.” The pro- 
visions of the Concordat assured to the 
Romish Church in France full and free 
exercise of worship and teaching, and 
revoking all nominations to Sees, de- 
clared that the nomination should rest 
in the First Consul, with canonical in- 
stitution by the Pope. The clergy were 
to take oath of fidelity to the state, and 
to reveal all plots contrary to its wel- 
fare. The Pope engaged not to molest 
the temporalities of the bishops, and by 
this act, illegally, and contrary to their 
protest, deprived thirty bishops of their 
Sees. The Gallican Church became a 
mere creature of the state, and the Pope 
and Napoleon might well say, “ With 
my prefects, my gensdarmes, and my 
priests, I can do whatever I choose.” 

The Organic Articles which followed 
the Concordat defined the rights and 
privileges of the Gallican Church, and 
became the sole code having legal au- 
thority. They did not please the Pope, 
and in a secret Consistory held May 24, 
1802, he remarked that “ the joy which 
he felt at the happy restoration of re- 
ligion in France was not exempt from 
disquietude.” His complaints to Napo- 
leon were answered by the memorable 
declaration that the sovereigns of France 
regarded themselves as évéques du dehors, 
and as such reserved the right of regu- 
lating the discipline of the Church. Soon 
afterwards, the First Consul assumed the 
imperial crown, and offered his alliance 
to the Pontiff. These offers were appre- 
ciated by him, for probably he hoped to 
gain the restitution of the legations torn 
from the Roman authority by the treaty 
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of Solentino. Consequently, on the sec- 
ond of November, 1804, Pius VII left 
Rome for Paris. The coronation itself 
was a mere theatrical exhibition, pos- 
sessing no real element of grandeur, be- 
cause all was hollow and untrue. The 
conduct of the Pope in the affair was 
severely censured by the ultramontanes, 
especially as nothing came by it. Pius 
VII left Paris with flattering promises 
and gifts, but nothing more. 

It is fairly questionable whether Na- 
poleon cared any thing for priests. He 
regarded them as a necessary constitu- 
ent of society. In this light he was 
ever ready to bestow upon them as 
much good as might be safely given. 
But always the first idea was personal 
advantage: “Vétat, cest moi.” The 
clergy were made to feel that their safe- 
ty and well-being was united to that of 
the Empire. But it is not a little that 


will content Rome; and her discontent 
caused the formation of a party that 
singularly enough had for its head in 


France the Cardinal Fesch. The Em- 
peror, much annoyed, actually contem- 
plated a complete separation of Church 
and State, and, in imitation of Peter 
the Great, to declare himself head of 
the Gallican Church. At this juncture 
Rome united with England, Austria, 
and Naples, which terminated in the 
victorious field of Austerlitz, and the 
dethronement of Ferdinand of Bourbon. 
Rome was filled with Neapolitan refu- 
gees, and the Austrian Ambassador, 
with the gold and secret diplomacy of 
England, encouraged her to counte- 
nance and abet all sorts of intrigues 
against France. As a decisive method 
of cutting the Gordian knot, Napoleon 
forwarded to the Vatican his ultimatum 
of January 9, 1808. Five days were 
allowed the Pope for deliberation upon 
eight very disagreeable propositions : 
1st. The establishment of a Patriarch 
in France; 2d. The adoption of the 
Code Napoléon; 3d. Liberty of worship 
for all; 4th. The reform of the Italian 
Episcopate ; 5th. The abolition of Pon- 
tifical Bulls for Italy; 6th. The total 
abolition of the religious orders; 7th. 
The abolition of clerical celibacy ; 8th. 
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The anointing of Joseph Bonaparte as 
King of the two Sicilies, 

The ultimatum was rejected February 
29, 1868; and a short time afterwards 
six thousand Frenchmen, commanded 
by General Miollis, entered Rome. A 
hollow peace was nevertheless observed, 
but it was destined to be broken by a 
very trifling incident. Cardinal Pacca 
was commanded to write the following 
letter to the French commandant, which 
we give in the original : 

“Sa sainteté, ayant appris que le 
Général Miollis a invité & diner tous les 
individus du Sacré-College, a ordonné a 
son prosecretaire d’état de signifier 2 
votre Excellence, qu’elle aime & croire 
que, vu les tribulations ot se trouve Sa 
Sainteté, aucun des cardinaux n’accep- 
tera une telle invitation.” 


Immediately certain cardinals, natives 
of Naples and subjects of the King of 
Italy, were ordered to quit Rome, the 
Pontifical troops were united to the 
French army, receiving a new cockade, 
and the rupture was completed by the 
promulgation of an excommunication 
against the Emperor, March 27, 1808. 
The priests in the annexed provinces 
were forbidden by the Pope to make 
oath of allegiance to the new govern- 
ment, or to sing Ze Deum for victories, 
or make prayers for the army. In re- 
taliation the Secretary of State was or- 
dered to quit Rome in two days, and on 
the 17th of May, 1809, the states of the 
Church were annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy. As of old, the Pope had re- 
course to the mightiest weapon in his 
spiritual armory, an Anathema. It fell 
powerless for two months afterwards ; 
the aged Pontiff was with scant cere- 
mony hurried into his carriage, and 
conveyed a prisoner to France. Misfor- 
tune is to some characters a boon. The 
life of the Pontiff as a captive is by far 
the most brilliant portion of his reign. 

The result of the captivity was a new 
Concordat of 1818, which was broken 
almost as soon as made. On the 22d of 
January of the following year the Pope 
was restored to liberty, and offered a 
portion of his estates. But it was then 
too late to dictate, and the offer was 
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refused. A few days later the fall of 
Napoleon restored to Pius VII the 
appanage of Peter. 

Circumstances had _ considerably 
changed in France before a new Con- 
cordat was broached. The restoration 
of 1814, in breaking the sword that had 
governed France, almost annihilated her 
military prestige. To ideas of force, 
preponderance, and perhaps of univer- 
sal monarchy succeeded those of mod- 
eration, of justice, and internal prosper- 
ity. A peaceful sceptre had replaced 
the truncheon of the military chief. 
Necessarily, religious ideas revived un- 
der the new order of things. And the 
old Concordat being declared null, a 
new one was contemplated. It was 
signed June 11, 1817. By this new 
document all preceding concordats were 
revoked. The Sees abolished by the 
Bull of November 29, 1802, were re- 
stored, and the State engaged to subsi- 
dize the whole, as well as seminaries 
and curés, 


The immediate result was general 


discontent. It would be easy to show 
from statements of prelates, that the 
practical working of the Concordat has 
been the total subjugation of the clergy 
to the bishops, and of the bishops to 
the Pope. Cardinal Bonnechose said in 
the senate, “ each of us has an army at 
command, and it marches.” From the 
time of the restoration to the revolution 
of 1848, the interposition of France in 
the affairs of Rome is not conspicuous, 
When, however, the Romans declared a 
republic, and Pius IX, in the habit of a 
menial, ignominiously fled from Rome, 
the French once more interposed. It is 
well known by the initiated that secret 
promises of assistance had been given 
by the republican party in France to 
the republican party at Rome. But 
Louis Napoleon, in restoring the rule of 
the Bonapartes, knew that the Pope 
might become a useful ally. So this 
man, whose first act of importance was 
to appear in arms a rebel against the 
Papal government, as a ruler turned the 
arms of France against the victorious 
republic. When, after three days of he- 
roic fighting, traces of which are still 
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seen in the ruined Villa Pamfilia and 
the church of San Pancrazio, General 
Oudinot entered Rome, the people cri- 
ed, “ Liberty forever! Down with the 
Pope-King !” General Bartolucci, com- 
mandant of the Roman cavalry, refused 
overtures of conciliation, and chose 
with all the other leaders voluntary ex- 
ile. The first act of the French General 
was to publish an order of the day abol- 
ishing the National: Guard, and to re- 
establish it on its ancient principles. 
The first act was to please the Pope; 
the second secured to the people a ma- 
terial guarantee of their liberties. The 
second article was never executed ; and 
thus, breaking its own plighted word, 
the Vatican made France a particeps 
criminis, The manifesto of General 
Oudinot was followed by the letter of 
Louis Napoleon to Edgar Ney, protest- 
ing that France could only be the min- 
ister of civilized and rational govern- 
ment. Apparently, he had perceived 
that there was no hope that Pius IX 
would keep the pledges of reform made 
at the beginning of his reign. The 
President’s despatch produced the fol- 
lowing note from the Roman Court : 


“Most ILLUSTRIOUS AND REVEREND 
Sr: A letter which assumes to be 
written by the President of the French 
Republic to Lieutenant-Colonel Ney in 
Rome has given increased audacity to 
the band of libertines, the sworn ene- 
mies of the Pontifical government; and 
rumors are everywhere spread about 
that it is intended to impose burden- 
some conditions on the Holy See. The 
anarchical party, in consequence of these 
expectations, displays an insulting atti- 
tude, as it believes and hopes to recover 
itself from the discomfiture it has un- 
dergone. But this letter Has NOT ANY 
OFFICIAL CHARACTER, being merely the 
product of a private correspondence. I 
will add, also, that even by the French 
authorities in Rome it is viewed with 
displeasure. The Holy Father is seri- 
ously occupying himself about giving 
to his subjects such reforms as he be- 
lieves useful to their true and solid 
good ; nor has any power imposed laws 
upon him in reference to this, he aim- 
ing to attain so important an end with- 
out betraying the duties of his own 
conscience. 
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“ Profit by this intimation to contra- 
dict the falsehood promulgated to the 
prejudice of public order, and satisfy 
every one that it is the interest of all 
the powers to sustain the liberty and 
independence of the supreme Pontiff 
for the peace of Europe. 

“ With sentiments of distinguished 
esteem, I subscribe myself, most rever- 
end and illustrious sir, your most affec- 


tionate servant, 
“G. CaRDINAL ANTONELLI, 


“ Portici, September 8, 1849.” 


The original of this letter is found in 
the documents referred to previously, 
vol. i. p. 54. The Chambers, which had 
been convened by the Constitution 
granted to Rome at the accession of 
Pius IX, were dissolved by proclama- 
tion December 7, 1848. On the 18th of 
February, 1849, Cardinal Antonelli ad- 
dressed to foreign courts a letter grant- 
ing an amnesty for political offences, 
instituting the Council of Ministers and 
the Council of State, and according from 
the imperious force of circumstances the 
institution of the civil guard, and a new 
law for a decent liberty of the press, 
The Pope, in an allocation delivered on 
the day that the French besieged Rome, 
had boasted of his liberality in grant- 
ing a constitution to Rome; yet on the 
12th of September, 1849, by motu pro- 
prio, it was abolished, and the Court es- 
tablished itself henceforth upon French 
bayonets and broken faith; even the 
amnesty, spacious as it was, excluded 
whole classes from participation. Every 
member of the Provisional Government, 
of the Triumvirate, of the Republican 
Government, all the chiefs of the mili- 
tary corps, all who had ever come under 
any existing penal law, were excluded 
from mercy. All who had been trouble- 
some were included in the fell swoop 
of condemnation. A struggle began be- 
tween the oppressed people and the 
government. Every pretext for inflict- 
ing punishment was eagerly seized. The 
following item of intelligence is given 
in the Giornale di Roma, June 18,1851: 

“ Maria Biajgi, of the city of Castello, 


having been convicted upon the testi- 
mony of sworn witnesses of having in- 


sulted peaceful smokers, has been con- . 
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demned to receive twenty strokes of the 
lash. According to the existing law of 
the disturbers of public order, she has 
suffered the penalty at Perugia on the 
9th instant.” 


At this time the people had refused 
to consume tobacco which yielded large 
revenues to the government. By a de- 
cree dated July 30, 1855, Cardinal An- 
tonelli caused the lash and the cudgel 
to be inflicted for all offences on men, 
women, and boys. On the 9th of Feb- 
ruary, 1851, a Roman named Dreosii 
and a Frenchwoman named Clarisse 
burned Bengal lights in the Italian tri- 
color, green, white, and red, on the Pin- 
cian hill, They were sentenced to twen 
ty years in chains at the galleys. The 
French Government interfered on be- 
half of Clarisse, and she was exiled. 
On February 17, 1852, four men were 
condemned for the same offence, one to 
two years, one to the galleys for life, 
and the others, one to five years and the 
other to twenty. The Inquisition estab- 
lished a secret court, holding In surveil- 
lance all persons employed in Church 
and State, the army and the national 
guard. The accused person never knew 
the charge, witnesses, judge, or proceed- 
ings, On a certain day he received an 
order of dismissal, or was put in prison. 
From the records of this Council of Cen- 
sure, as it was called (Decumenti, vol. ii. 
p. 597-600), we get a few significant de- 
tails, Men are sentenced /or levity ; “ for 
not feeling properly on political mat- 
ters;” “for having the appearance of 
one rather inclined to novelties;” “ for 
being imprudently talkative;” “ be- 
cause he read the papers with a high 
voice, digressing sometimes, and alter- 
ing his voice when he read any thing 
blackening the Pontifical government 
and the priests, and he ridiculed the 
King of Naples and Catholic sove- 
reigns ;” and lastly, “ because he will 
never be good stuff to cut an employé 
out of.” 

The financial straits of the govern- 
ment caused Monsignor Galli to coin 
three millions of bronze scudi, with fic- 
titious value, in fact the value of real 
silver, and ordained that fourteen month- 
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ly payments of taxes should take place 
each year. The blight on grapes from 
the aphides produced great trouble and 
scarcity around Rome in 1862; and 
further to add to the painful visitation 
of Providence, Cardinal Antonelli or- 
dered that the landowners should pay 
three hundred and fifty thousand scudi, 
“to compensate the government for the 
loss of the tax on vintages.” Previous 
to this, in 1855, Cardinal Barberini de- 
clared that “all grapes, corn, and other 
produce given to parish priests and 
canons as tithes shall be exempt from 
taxes, to preserve the rights and privi- 
leges of the Church.” From possessing 
nothing in 1814, the Church had grown 
rapidly wealthy, and her revenue in 1860 
was thirty millions scudi. Out of a 
population of one hundred and seventy 
thousand there are thirteen thousand 
priests who pay no taxes, and are the 
devourers of the greater part of the 
wealth produced by the people. 

The position of the French in Rome 


had been an aggravation of other abu- 


ses. They were regarded as intruders, 
destroyers of national liberty. The of- 
ficers regretted their position, and sym- 
pathized far more with the people than 
with the government. They are con- 
temptuous to the clergy, and speak of 
them with derision as locusts, But the 
voluntary annexation of the marches to 
Piedmont under the title of the king- 
dom of Italy brought about a discus- 
sion respecting Rome. It was finally 
agreed that the French troops should 
vacate the Papal states in September, 
1864. The feeling of the French was 
that an immediate insurrection would 
ensue, The Pontifical government aug- 
mented its troops and means of defence. 
The corps of Zouaves was organized 
from volunteers of every nationality, 
animated with a fiery vindictiveness 
worthy of crusaders. There was to be 
no intervention on the part of Italy. 
The Romans were to fight their own 
battles, and decide their own govern- 
ment. The Secret Committee had ar- 
ranged for a plebiscitum to take place 
simultaneously in all parts of the Papal 
states. At a given day and hour the 
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tricolor would have been hoisted, and 
the people would have demanded the 
right incidentally, if not directly con- 
ceded to them by the Convention of 
September. In the weak condition of 
the patriots, and in order to give no 
shadow of a pretext for the return of 
the French, it had been solemnly agreed 
by the popular representatives to avoid 
open demonstrations of hostility. 

Five days, however, before these ar- 
rangements were completed, information 
was received that General Garibaldi had 
become disgusted with Mazzini and the 
Moderates, and contemplated an imme- 
diate rising. Three of the most in- 
fluential members of the Secret Com- 
mittee at once repaired to him at Asina- 
lunga. He was put in possession of their 
plans, and shown that his hope that a 
declaration of war would, as in 1848, 
attract all the malcontents to his stan- 
dard, was a hopeless fallacy. The Gene- 
ral, however, is a man of one idea, and 
when it thoroughly takes possession of 
his mind, it is impossible to shake his 
obstinacy. He, like the Pope, refuses to 
reason, and believes no one can be right 
but himself. He mistook the personal 
esteem evinced for himself for a demon- 
stration of adhesion to his principles. 
Then occurred the rupture between the 
Secret Committee and the illustrious 
soldier, entirely brought about by his 
vehement denunciation of their sup- 
posed cowardice, and a determination 
to involve the people in blood. One of 
them said, on leaving him, more in sor- 
row than in anger, 

“ You are fast becoming a greater foe 
to Italy than the papalini.” 

His words were prophetic. 

Four days later, September 5, 1867, 
the Italian Ministry were informed of 
the contemplated rising, and Ralazzi 
ordered, on his own responsibility, the 
arrest of Garibaldi. The General al- 
ways believed, and probably still be- 
lieves, that he had been secretly de- 
nounced by the Moderates. This is a 
mean and unworthy suspicion. Not a 
single man on the Secret Committee 
but has suffered as much, and done as 
much, for the cause of Italian unity as 
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Garibaldi himself. I have accurate in- 
formation, that the Italian Government 
received their warning from the French 
Minister at Rome, for a special messen- 
ger with despatches for Count Ralazzi 
arrived only two hours before the order 
of arrest was issued. The General was 
informed that if he would return to 
Caprera, he would be set free. This he 
consented to do. Meanwhile the parish- 
priest of Asinalunga, an ardent action- 
ist, had preached an inflammatory ser- 
mon on the text, “Samson went and 
caught three hundred foxes, and took 
firebrands, and turned tail to tail, and 
put a firebrand in the midst between 

two tails; and when he had set the 
’ brands on fire, he let them go into the 
standing corn of the Philistines.” In 
the sermon the papalini were compared 
to the Philistines and Garibaldi to Sam- 
son. So that it was perfectly easy for 
an observer to detect the secret tactics 
of the Party of Action by the injudi- 
cious sallies of their adherents. Never- 
theless, although Italian men-of-war 
guarded Garibaldi, he succeeded in 
leaving Caprera, and inflicting in hot 
and blinding fury the most serious 
wound to Italian freedom yet inflicted. 
If Napoleon, whom he so unsparingly 
denounces, was to blame for the vote 
of April, 1849, Garibaldi is far more to 
blame for the frightful results of his ill- 
advised insurrection, which more effec- 
tually riveted the chain. Italy was on 
the eve of casting it off, we believe for- 
ever. Garibaldi left Caprera October 
15, 1867, and on the 3d of November 
the battle of Montana was fought. The 
fifteen hundred men he commanded 
were almost boys, few being over twen- 
ty. Poor fellows! they gave their blood 
generously, intoxicated by the chimeras 
of their leader. But the Pontifical 
troops numbered eight thousand and 
the French four thonsand. A chival- 
rous resolve to stand by the misguided 
General even in what was too evidently 
to all but himself a forlorn hope, in- 
duced large numbers of Italians to join 
him, and his band increased to four 
thousand seven hundred. Certainly 
no apologist can excuse the wanton 
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sacrilege committed by his men. Ad- 
mitting that the Church has betrayed 
her trust, and become a cruel tyrant in- 
stead of a nursing mother, the wanton 
desecration of her most holy things 
cannot but damage those who do it. I 
could not have believed the following, 
had not Ricciotti Garibaldi recorded it : 


“The church at Monte Rotonde was 
a large and handsome one . . . and 
presented a sad scene of devastation. 
The holy water stoups had been dashed 
in pieces, the font destroyed, the side 
chapel in which the Host was reserved 
had its altar all broken by bayonets. 
The Host had been carried on the point 
of one, and borne in mock procession, 
attended by # man holding the sacris- 
tan’s large three-cornered hat stuck 
round with candles.” 


Garibaldi estimates the number of 
arrests caused by his desperate act at 
ten thousand, which is no exaggeration. 
This alone might show how wrong he 
was. But this was not all. The French, 
reénforced again, held St. Angelo and 
the leading posts at Rome. To supply 
chassepots and other weapons, and to 
pay his soldiers, Cardinal Antonelli has 
increased taxation tenfold. Nothing 
but their withdrawal can afford an op- 
portunity to Rome. But this last event 
is by no means improbable. Although 
the Premier has an inveterate foe in 
Monsignor de Merode, Private Almoner 
to His Holiness and possessing his con- 
fidence, the latter is by no means friend- 
ly to the French. Since the day that 
General Goyon told him to “ consider 
himself caned,” he has been resentful. 
The understanding between the Vatican 
and the Tuileries has never been cordial. 
The Pope suspects the Emperor of fos- 
tering Gallicanism, and frequently com- 
pares the conduct of Napoleon I to Pius 
VIL with that of his nephew toward 
himself. “ Both,” he has said, “ tried 
to dictate the conduct of the Holy See.” 
The French officers are heartily disgust- 
ed at their continuance in Rome. A 
commandant on the General’s staff said 
to me, “ We are only a species of jailor.” 

The late action of Count Darn may 
very probably precipitate matters. The 
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very fact that France opposes the de- 
claration of Infallibility will only make 
the Vatican more determined in its 
course. The reply of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli was to the effect that his whole 
experience forbids the Pope to return 
to the policy which he pursued in the 
first years of his reign, and which was 
used by the Revolution as an instru- 
ment to overthrow the Pontifical throne ; 
that a liberal policy had always pro- 
duced deplorable consequences, as was 
seen in the present condition of other 
countries. Concessions never bring an 
element of force to governments, but, 
on the contrary, always weaken the 
hands of authority, and open the way 
to revolution and anarchy. For the 
Pope to give reforms would, in fact, be 
for him to give arms to his enemies 
against himself; and the agitation 
which has followed a system of govern- 
ment in Spain and Austria and in France 
itself offers a sufficient warning against 
such a course. No political reforms are 
possible till the Holy See is repossessed 
of its lost provinces, and an end is put 
to the dream of Italian unity. Then it 
may be practicable to devise some mezzo 
termine, which will enable the Pontifical 
Government to follow the counsels of 
France, without laying itself open to the 
attacks of the Italian revolutionists, or 
endangering those governments which 
shall succeed the Italian monarchy. 

So far the Civitta Cattolico of Febru- 
ary 23, 1870, is reporting the official 
reply to Count Darn. 
open and candid, but he does not see 
the inexorable logic of Count Darn’s 
argument. Evil governments, based on 
exactions, oppressive and intolerant, 
must inevitably produce a reaction. 
This the Cardinal anticipates in the 
case of the Italian monarchy. He inti- 
mates that the dispossessed princes may 
“succeed the Italian monarchy.” This 
could only be by a revolution. Now, 
despite all the mistakes of the Ministry 
since the days of Cavour, the people are 
Wise enough to estimate the mighty 
difficulties, the growth of ages, against 
which they have had to contend. As 
far as its impoverished exchequer per- 
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mits, the Italian Government fosters all 
manner of reforms. It is only where 
the people still feel the evils brought 
about by their ex-tyrants, that there is 
any discontent. The restoration of the 
lost states Cardinal Antonelli knows, as 
well as any man, is impossible. Nations 
are coming to recognize the great fact 
in political economy, that the people have 
an inherent right to govern themselves. 
The inhabitants of the ex-Papal states 
voluntarily chose Italy instead of Rome. 

The French Government shrewdly 
discerns that the Infallibility practical- 
ly destroys Episcopal jurisdiction—that 
one voice will rule and sway every belicv- 
ing Romanist. The aggressive spirit of 
the Papacy is more developed now than 
at any previous time. With such a 
weapon, Rome, the declared foe of free 
governments and personal liberty, be- 
comes a most dangerous antagonist. If, 
as so many thousands of Romans de- 
voutly hope, France will withdraw her 


troops, the Secret Committee will again 
seek to carry out the peaceable revolu- 


tion contemplated in 1867. Foreign 
powers will be called on not to interfere 
between the Pope and his subjects. All 
that these latter demand is a free ple- 
biscitum. This was allowed tu Venice 
and all the other states of Italy. For- 
tunately, Spain is no longer the docile 
ally of Rome; and, as far as we can 
see, no power would be willing to co- 
erce the Romans in favor of moribund 
despotism. Then the programme of 
Cavour and d’Andrea will be carried 
out. The Pope will cease to have any 
temporal jurisdiction. He will become 
Bishop of Rome, and Patriarch of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with posses- 
sion of the Vatican as a residence, and 
with St. Peter’s as his cathedral church. 
The seat of government will be proba- 
bly transferred to Rome.* The religious 
orders would be disendowed and abol- 
ished. Priests would be allowed to 
marry. Thus reformed, what might not 
Rome become in the history of Europe? 
Her Campagna might become a smiling 


This was in type before the French-Prussian 
war began, 
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garden under the hands of the agricul- 
turist. Her artistic children might vie 


with their ancestors in supplying the 
world with gems of art. And, above 
all, religion would be spared the scan- 
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dal of being, as she is now, the ally of 
a rule that has worse features than the 
slavery which America expended price- 
less millions of lives to obliterate from 
her soil, 


_LOTA’S MISSIONARY FIELD.’ 


Lirtte Lota Page was to be a mis- 
sionary. Every body said so—the every 
bodies of her little world, her adopted 
mother, Mrs. Sawyer; Uncle Hardman, 
who controlled the household; the 
teacher of the school she attended ; the 
fathers and mothers of half the girls; 
last of all Lota herself, who from long 
iteration of the idea had come to re- 
ceive it as a fiat of Fate, from which 
there was no escaping, and which it was 
sinful even to wish to escape. And yet 
the round, dimpled, sparkling thing was 
as little like the stuff of which mission- 
aries are generally made as any thing 
that can be imagined. 

Missionary work held Lota by a dou- 
ble claim ; it was a birthright and a vo- 
cation, that is, as far as other people can 
“vocate” fora girl. Both parents had 
died in the service; one of jungle-fever, 
the other on his way home to America 
with his child. His ocean-grave, her 
mother’s quiet resting-place under the 
palm-trees, were alike unreal and vague 
to Lota’s mind. She could never 


visit either with flowers and tender, 


thoughts as other orphans do; and of 
the brief two years’ motherhood noth- 
ing seemed left but the baby nickname 
with which that mother had softened 
the ugly baptismal “ Charlotte.” 

This poor little keepsake she clung 
to. Uncle Hardman denounced it as an 
unworthy appendage to a “ missionary 
child,” and wanted his niece to change 
it; but, grieving and sobbing, the little 
girl so stamped her small foot, clenched 
her slight fingers, so vehemently again 
and again protested with floods of 
tears, “No! no! not Charlotte; Lota! 
Lota!” that at last they ceased to op- 
pose her. Lota she remained, except 
upon occasions of the most gloomy im- 


portance, when the detested title reap- 
peared, and, like a Mother Cary’s chick- 
en, gave token of the coming of a storm. 

“* A missionary’s child,” that was what 
she was; not merely a child in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, a thing to be 
loved, disciplined, taught, prayed for, 
rejoiced over; but a special charge, a 
thing set apart and presided over by a 
band of grim though angelic guardians, 
who would be quick to remark any 
shortcomings in her training. Rich and 
lonely, Mrs. Sawyer had been desirous 
years ago to adopt a little girl; and 
when the ship “Cato” arrived from 
Bombay with the orphan-daughter of 
the Reverend Mr. Page on board, and 
the newspapers made known the melan- 
choly particulars of his death and burial 
at sea, she felt this was the very chance 
she had been looking for. Duty and 
inclination never clasped hands more 
pleasingly. Highly respectable and well 
known to members of the Board, there 
was no difficulty in getting possession 
of the little waif whom no one else ap- 
peared to claim; and at three years of 
age baby Lota was duly established in 
the nursery prepared for her reception 
in the third story, and adorned with 
framed testimonials of membership in 
various benevolent societies, pictures of 
missionary ships and stations, the graves 
of Mrs. Judson and Henry Martyn, and 
other appropriate devices. A neat book- 
case contained a select library of me- 
moirs and records, its top surmounted 
by a model of “ The Morning Star,” and 
on the chimney-piece there grinned 2 
couple of huge ebony idols of the most 
portentous ugliness. 

In this home the little one grew and 
throve. Her education was conducted 
after'a severe and rigid system, from 
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which all extraneous and trifling accom- 
plishments were rigorously pared away 
by the terrible Uncle Hardman, who 
ruled over every part of the household, 
although not belonging to it. Mrs. 
Sawyer’s naturally weak and indulgent 
mind was much under his sway, and she 
followed his biddings implicitly. Un- 
der his supervision Lota was trained to 
eat the food “ convenient for her” in a 
standing position, in order that she 
might have humility of mind; the 
luxuriant spirals of her brown curls 
were kept carefully cropped; he even 
presided in person over the shaping of 
her aprons and frocks to a pattern of 
his own devising, the most wonderful 
and fearful that ever disfigured the per- 
son of a child. All works of fiction, 
intimate friends, every thing that savor- 
ed of frivolity and vain amusement, were 
prohibited, and from earliest childhood 
the jingle of his heavy watch-chain was 
to Lota’s ears as a knell which rang 
the defeat of all her small plans and 
wishes. 

But neither plain food, strict routine, 
nor the lectures modelled like old-fash- 
ioned discourses, with many heads and 
the most personal of applications, with 
which she was from time to time favor- 
ed, checked or dimmed the sweet luxu- 
riant life which bloomed in that grim 
nursery. Her Indian birthplace rather 
than the New England parentage lit the 
warm glow in Lota’s cheek, gave the 
alternate fire and dew to her wine-brown 
eyes and waved in the undulating grace 
of her light figure. Full of bright, sud- 
den impulse, quick imaginations which 
no repression could chill, a warmth of 
affection which clung, inevitably, as a 
morning-glory, to the nearest support, 
she blossomed by the side of her guar- 
dians, a light and beauty in the house 
never known before. And one day Mrs. 
Sawyer waked up to the fact that here 
was her charge, almost a woman grown, 
getting prettier every day, and more 
necessary to her comfort; and yet it 
was a duty to send her away, to give 
her up to the vocation for which she 
was destined; and to make the new 
charm of her life a sacrifice to the cause 
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which claimed and deserved her. Lota 
must be a missionary ! 

The decision was precipitated by one 
of those small events on which Destiny 
hinges—the advent of M. Duroc, “from 
Paris,” who announced to the inhabit- 
ants of B— that he would open classes 
for instruction in the polite art of danc- 
ing. 

Most of the girls in school were to 
join. Lota, coming home in a glow of 
hope and anticipation, made her inno- 
cent request that she might do so too. 
A horrified council of war was at once 
held ; the indications of mutiny on the 
part of the poor child were summarily 
put down by Uncle Hardman, who first 
silenced Lota, and then made her cry 
by insisting that her parents (whom he 
never saw) had uniformly wished her to 
be a missionary, and that dancing was 
a device of Satan to ruin souls, Final- 
ly, the child was peremptorily informed 
that in two weeks she would proceed 
to the famous seminary at Middlebrook, 
from which so many sainted sisters have 
gone forth to foreign lands. 

The tradition of Lota’s whole life had 
not been without effect. She loved her 
parents’ memory; she was told that 
their lot ought to be her choice. The 
sensitive young conscience responded 
to what seemed the call of duty. At 
sixteen little Lota Page accepted the 
destiny prepared for her, and started 
for Middlebrook with the avowed pur- 
pose of fitting for a missionary life. 

It was as a dream ; the bustle of pre- 
paration; the new clothes to which a 
humid dressmaker imparted an air of 
cheerful worldliness infinitely grievous 
to Uncle Hardman when he came to re- 
flect upon them afterward; the un- 
wonted tenderness called forth in 
“aunt’s” manner by the prospect of 
separation; and, as in a dream, she 
found herself driving up to the door of 
Middlebrook Seminary, a guardian on 
either side, and a sudden sinking of the 
heart within her, the like of which she 
had never experienced before in her 
life. 

It was early dusk. Lights already 
glimmered in the windows of the large 
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building, square and bare, with the usu- 
al top-heavy cupola and disproportion- 
ate pillars supporting the slight piazza. 
From within came a jingle of pianos. 
They were admitted, led into a formal 
parlor, and in another minute confront- 
ed with Miss Usher, the principal of the 
school. 

Small, slight, plain, with quiet gray 
eyes, and hair whose mingled brown and 
silver threads were quietly banded away 
from the thin face, there was nothing in 
either voice or aspect to explain the 
remarkable influence this woman had 
always exercised over her pupils. But 
those small gray eyes were full of a 
latent power; they could flash with 
generous indignation or more generous 
sympathy. And the flexible thin lips 
bore the lines of a will whose tempered 
strength had been tested against hun- 
dreds of plastic youthful natures, and 
rarely failed in the contest. There was 
kindness in the face ; the voice was soft ; 
but for ail that Lota, as she looked at 
Miss Usher, felt herself more than ever 
in the grasp of destiny. 

“T am glad to see you, my dear 
child,” was her greeting. “I love all 
my girls; but dearest of all to me are 
those who, like you, come with the no- 
blest purpose in the world in view. 
What particular field have you in con- 
templation ?” 

“T—I don’t quite know,” faltered 
Lota; but Uncle Hardman spared her 
the trouble of further explanation. 
With a majestic sweep of his hand he 
interposed : 

“An object, madam, is indeed the 
first requisite for successful labor; but 
that object need not be specific. 
Charlotte has devoted herself to a great 
cause. We place her in your hands to 
be moulded and made fit for it. As 
wax in the hand of the potter” (this 
mixed metaphor seemed to give the old 
gentleman especial pleasure ; he repeat- 
ed it); “as wax in the hands of the 
potter, she comes to you. Take her; 
direct her energies, indicate her duty, 
suggest her path.” 

Miss Usher’s eyes glowed with satis- 
faction. This was what she had wish- 
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ed, but had not dared to hope. This 
young, intelligent being, given so utter- 
ly over into her keeping, seemed a God- 
send almost too good to be true. 

“Certainly, there is little good in 
working,” she said, “without being 
sure of what you are working for, es- 
pecially in this particular work. There 
is a language to be learned; and a diffi- 
cult one like Hindostanee, Arabic, or Chi- 
nese takes time. If you leave the choice 
to me, I unhesitatingly pronounce for 
Chinese. The Chinese Mission is in 
need of reénforcement; a vast work re- 
mains to be done in that great empire; 
and I am fortunate enough to command 
the services of a competent teacher, the 
Reverend Mr. Garth, who is home on a 
three years’ furlough on account of his 
health.” 

“ Admirable! my dear madam, ad- 
mirable!” responded Uncle Hardman. 
“ Admirable,” more gently Mrs. Sawyer. 
Lota said nothing. 

“One question more,” went on Miss 
Usher. “Is Miss Page engaged to be 
married 2?” 

“Certainly not, madam; certainly 
not. Our effort has been to keep her 
from such things; and I trust the idea 
has never entered her head |” 

“But,” said Miss Usher, with some 
surprise, “ you know a young girl can- 
not go alone to a foreign country to 
teach the gospel! I asked the question 
merely because some of my pupils come 
to me with their minds already led toa 
special field in connection with a spe- 
cial laborer. For the others—the Lord 
opens the way when the right time 
comes.” 

“ What can she mean,” thought poor 
Lota; she dared not ask. <A kiss from 
Mrs. Sawyer, a majestic blessing from 
Mr. Hardman,—they are gone, and she 
is on her way up four long flights 
of stairs, to the room which is to rep- 
resent for two years all her ideas of 
home. 

It was the home of three other girls 
as well. The bed, bureaus, chairs, pegs 
for dresses were in such close neighbor- 
hood that Lota’s mind reverted with 
sudden respect to the ample corner 
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among the tombs at home of which she 
bad hitherto been occupant. 

A girl was in the window, sitting with 
both elbows on the sill in an attitude 
of the deepest dejection. For some 
time after Miss Usher had departed she 
kept silence, eyeing Lota furtively from 
time to time, as she moved about, un- 
packing and arranging her possessions. 
At last she broke out suddenly with the 
question, “ Ain’t you homesick ?” 

“Homesick ? No. I don’t think Iam.” 

“ Oh dear,” said the girl, “I should 
think you’d be. I feel dreadfully. How 
can you help it?” 

“ But how can I help it if I’m not?” 
asked Lota, laughing. 

“ Dear,” said the girl, “I think you're 
real hard-hearted ;” and she gave vent 
to a series of sniffs, supposed to embody 
emotion, 

“ Now, Alice Gibbs, don’t be a goose,” 
exclaimed a bright voice at the door. 
“The idea of going on in that way to 
Miss Page before she has got her bonnet 
off even. I should think you would be 
ashamed. It is Miss Page, isn’t it?” 
and with a smile the new-comer held 
out a hand. 

“Yes. And you?” 

“Tm room-mate No. 2, and my name 
is Hattie Russell. This disconsolate 
young person is Miss Alice Gibbs of 
Bloomsburg, room-mate No. 1, who, I 
am afraid, hasn’t had the manners to 
introduce herself.” 

“And how about No. 38?” asked 
Lota, quite at her ease again. 

“Oh! her name is Gray,” replied 
room-mate No, 2, with a queer twist to 
her mouth. “ Rose Gray. She will be 
your intimate among us, I suppose; but 
I hope we shall be good friends for all 
that.” 

“ But what makes you suppose so ?” 

“Oh! she’s one of your kind, you 
know. She is going to Ceylon, and is 
engaged to James Fairbanks, the mis- 
sionary. He’s had two wives already, 
and is coming home in the Spring for 
Rose.” 

“Oh!” said Lota. A shadow seemed 
to fall on her. She remembered Miss 
Usher’s words. It was all a puzzle. 
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“T'll tell you what,” remarked Miss 
Russell a week later, as she and Lota 
walked the long piazza in recreation- 
time, their arms about each other’s 
waists ; “ you’re not one bit like what I 
thought you were going to be.” 

“ Am I not? how ?” 

‘““ Why, you see, we had all heard 
about you—Miss Usher told some of the 
girls,—and how you were the child of 
a missionary, and from your cradle had 
been fetched up for the work—your 
pap made of old missionary heralds 
boiled to a pulp, or something like that. 
And of course I pictured you a meck 
mouse like Rose Gray, or else a grim 
creature like Miss Paul, and thought 
your talk would be all about the di- 
mensions of the Great Wall of China, 
or the philosophy of—what’s his name 
—you know who I mean—the great Chi- 
nese philosopher, and that sort of thing.” 

“ Good gracious! I don’t wonder you 
were frightened. Well?” 

“ Well, you are just the greatest dar- 
ling in school, with your lovely brown 
eyes, and all. And the idea of your 
going on a mission to be eaten alive is 
the most burning shame that ever was.” 
And half crying, Miss Russell showered 
her friend with kisses. 

“Don’t, Hattie, please,” pleaded Lota. 
“The Chinese don’t eat people; and 
it is a great thing to be able to go and 
teach them what is good. I haven’t any 
father and mother, you know; and it 
seems only right that my life should be 
spent as theirs was;” and the brown 
eyes dilated for a moment with enthu- 
siasm. 

“ Fiddlestick !” pursued the irrepress- 
ible Hattie. ‘ Somebody else put that 
idea into your head; it isn’t a bit na- 
tural for a young thing like you. You 
may say you like it, if you want to; but 
I shan’t believe you. And there’s one 
thing I know you won't like; and I 
wouldn’t put up with it myself if I was 
twenty missionaries; and that’s having 
a young man come here and try me on, 
and decide if I suit his plans, and then 
marry me as a matter of course and con- 
venience. I never could stand that; 
and as for you, you are ten thousand 
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times too pretty and sweet. You ought 
to be fallen in love with and courted 
like other girls. And it’s a burning 
shame you can’t.” 

“What do you mean?” gasped poor 
Lota. 

“ Why, don’t you know? They send 
the young men who are going to be 
missionaries, up here to find their 
wives. Oh, it’s such fun! And yet so 
dreadful! Then they sit at table, and 
Miss Usher points at this one or that 
with her fork and describes their quali- 
fications—how they speak Coptic, or 
Persian, or what not. And the poor 
young men color so, and wriggle in their 
chairs. One time it was perfectly aw- 
ful! A man came who wanted a wife 
to go to Bengal. And there was Miss 
Tibbitts, who spoke Hindosantee very 
well ; and just because she had red hair 
and was homely as a hedge fence he 
wouldn’t have her, and went away ; and 
in the end Miss Tibbitts married Mr. 
Smith, who had had four wives before, 
and went to South Africa ; so, of course, 
her Hindosantee wasn’t of the least use 
in the world. Miss Usher was just as 
mad as could be about it. But what on 
earth is the matter, darling ?” for Lota 
had sunk upon a bench, and was giving 
way to a passion of tears. 

“Oh, I can’t, I never can,” she sob- 
bed. “ Why did they never tell me 
about these dreadful things! I never 
can sit there and be pointed at with a 
fork! Oh!” And between laughter 
and crying she became half hysterical, 
while the repentant Hattie tried in vain 
to soothe her. 

The shock was not lasting. Miss 
Usher had the gift of inspiring enthu- 
siasm, and her nature was of that rich, 
strong sort which both commands and 
attracts. Fanatically zealous on one 
point, she had the powerful common 
sense of a man and the genuine tender- 
ness of a woman on all others. Lota 
learned to love her dearly, and applied 
herself to study with an energy born 
of the new influence. Without exactly 


learning to “ construe tea-pots,” as Hat- 
tie called it, she made fair progress in 
Chinese; and as the “coming man” 
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was no more alluded to, time passed 
quickly and cheerfully. The atmosphere 
of school was far more home-like than 
that of any home she had ever known. 
Only twice during eighteen months did 
she visit B—, and she returned from each 
visit with a sense of relief and pleasure. 


The bell had just rung for tea ‘one 
evening, when up-stairs, two steps at a 
time, her cheeks blazing, her eyes full 
of angry tears, rushed Hattie Russell ; 
and arresting Lota at the door, drag- 
ged her back into the room, sank down 
upon the bed, and began to sob and cry 
as if her heart was breaking. 

“What’s the matter, darling ? what 
is it? do tell me,” importuned' Lota; 
but for a moment only gulps and gasps 
replied ; then, 

“Tt’s a shame, it’s a shame,” cried the 
impetuous girl, springing up and catch- 
ing her friend by the neck; “ but any 
Way you shan’t go down unprepared. 
He’s come, Lota!” 

“ Who ? ” 

“Mr. Ware, the missionary who is go- 
ing to Shanghai in August; the man 
Miss Usher told us about the other day, 
don’t you remember? I felt it in my 
bones then! I declareI did! and when 
I found out who it was in the parlor, I 
thought I should have dropped. The 
door was open, and I listened with all 
my might as I went through the hall—I 
defy any one to help it—and Miss Usher 
was saying, ‘I am sorry Miss Page will 
not be able to finish her term; but as . 
you ssy, there is six months’ voyage to 
study in—’ and just then somebody shut 
the door. Oh, Lota! if you go away 
from me to China I shall die.” 

The bell rang a second time. “ Hark,” 
said Hattie, “we must go. Don’t look 
so pale, Lota dear; rub your cheeks—or 
no! do look pale, look as ugly as you 
can, and perhaps he won’t want you; 
but, oh dear! no man with eyes in his 
head could help wanting you, you dar- 
ling you!” This last burst was whis- 
pered at the very door of the dining- 
room. 

Every body was seated as they enter- 
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ed, one white and trembling, the other 
flushed and eager. A suppressed excite- 
ment could be felt in the air; every one 
guessed the object of the visit; and 
every eye, with more or less directness, 
was fixed on the visitor—all but Lota’s, 
She could not look up; and a vision of 
the hand of destiny, armed with a fork, 
came between her and the food upon 
her plate! As if spell-bound, she sat 
with burning cheeks and ice-cold hands. 
Such twitches came into the points of 
her fingers. At last she could endure it 
no longer; with some wild idea of flight, 
she raised her eyes, but an astonishing 
vision at the head of the table arrested 
them, and whereas she had not dared to 
look before, she now could not for her 
life look away. 

Two men were at table, one on either 
‘side of Miss Usher—two young men, 
each apparently about twenty-four ; both 
gray-cyed and light-haired, and yet as 
curiously unlike as June is to Novem- 
ber, or a funeral psalm to a merry mad- 
rigal. 

From the thin, weary face of one, 
with its drained eyes and pinched, set 
lips, Lota’s eyes turned upon the other. 
It was a face which suggested the very 
fulness and content of life, hearty, manly 
life. Life danced in the wavy brown 
hair; life brimmed the eyes with sun- 
shine; but it was not careless, unreason- 
ing life. Strength and sweetness clasp- 
ed hands in the expression; it was a 
face which a child, a dog, would have 
turned to without hesitation, and which 
& Woman’s instinct could not be long in 
reading. With a sudden glow of heart, 
Lota felt that her future was by many 
degrees less burdensome than she had 
feared—if only—but how much lay fold- 
ed in that “if” 

Her senses seemed sharpened for the 
moment. From the very end of the 
long room, amid the clatter of fifty 
forks and spoons, she caught Miss Ush- 
er’s voice distinctly : “Shall I give you 
another cup, Mr. Ware ?” 

Oh dear! How her heart sank; i¢ 
was the wrong one. One moment later, 
and the suspense was renewed; for, 
turning to the other, Miss Usher pur- 
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sued her hospitations: “Is yours quite 
agreeable, Dr. Ware ?” 

Which was it? Was ever riddle so 
horribly interesting before? Absorbed, 
her large eyes fixed upon the two, Lota 
had almost forgotten her own connection 
with the scene, when a gesture recalled 
her. Slight and rapid as it was, it suf- 
ficed to bring both pairs of gray eyes 
upon her, one with the cool scrutiny 
which bespoke a deliberate object, the 
other with a sudden glance of compas- 
sion and interest, which like lightning 
flashed conviction upon her soul. She 
knew her fate! Pale and trembling, she 
sat almost unconscious till the rustle of 
a general uprising showed the ending 
of the meal, and then, dragged up-stairs 


‘by the indignant and sympathizing 


Hattie, she found herself at last free to 
expend her excitement in tears. 

Poor Lota! this was the beginning of 
woes. That evening, in private confer- 
ence, and with many congratulations, 
Miss Usher broke the news of her good 
fortune. “ Mr. Ware, my dear, the gen- 
tleman who drank tea with us, is to sail 
for Shanghai in August. Tis character 
and references are unexceptionable; he 
has been most thoroughly trained ; in 
fact, I have rarely seen a young man 
who pleased me so much; his whole 
soul seems in his work. I confess I am 
sorry to have you lose the rest of your 


course with Dr. Garth; but Mr. Ware 


knows the language, and you will have 
every opportunity of study during the 
voyage, which is a long one.” 

“ But, Miss Usher,” faltered Lota, ap- 
palled by the finality of her tone, “I 
don’t know Mr. Ware. Surely you don’t 
mean that I must go with him, unless 
when we meet he likes me and I like 
him ?” 

“Oh no, dear child; of course, of 
course; but you are sure to like him; 
graduated at the head of his class! full 
of energy and right-mindedness ; there’ll 
be no difficulty of that sort. You no- 
ticed him at tea, did you not?” 

“There were two gentlemen at tea, I 
think.” 

“Oh yes,” indifferently. ‘“ Mr. Ware 
brought his cousin with him; a young 
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doctor ; but no one could mistake them ; 
he looks like a boy. Mr. Ware has a fine 
brow and head. I am sure you could 
not fail to notice him. He will call to- 
morrow for an interview ; and now, dear 
Charlotte, I want you to go to your room, 
and take all this into prayerful consid- 
eration. Remember that all your life 
has been spent in preparing for this 
work, and that this chance is just what 
your friends wish. You would proba- 
bly never have so good a one again. 
Think of all this, dear Charlotte, and 
God bless you.” 

In her room that night, after Mattie 
had sobbed herself to sleep, Lota sat 
alone fighting her battle. All that Miss 
Usher said was true; this was the very 
chance for which she had been educat- 
ing herself. Here was a good man ask- 
ing her help; all her friends would ex- 
pect it of her; and yet a voice within 
cried out importunately, how could she, 
how could she do it ? 

Pale and spent after her sleepless 
night, she entered the parlor for the 
dreaded interview. The téte-d-téte had 
been so formidable in idea that it was a 
relief to see that Mr. Ware was not alone; 
his cousin accompanied him, Something 
in the trepidation of the young mission- 
ary’s manner suggested that he too had 
experienced his qualins of apprehension, 
and had resorted to this means of lessen- 
ing the embarrassment. 

White and drooping, Lota sat on the’ 
sofa while Mr. Ware detailed his plans: 
the scheme of his teaching, the date of 
his sailing, his need of a helpmate, and, 
with great awkwardness, his desire that 
the young lady before him should as- 
sume that position. Something he said 
of respect and attachment ; but it sound- 
ed formal, and did not reassure Lota’s 
chilled and frightened heart. Formal, 
too, was her answer, faltered forth with 
great difficulty. She thanked him for 
his proposal; it was her wish to be use- 
ful; she requested time for reflection. 
A fortnight was named ; a day fixed on 
which Mr. Ware should return for his 
answer. Her cold hand was shaken— 
two shakes, very different in character ; 
they were gone, and all this time Mr. 
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Ware’s cousin had not uttered one word ; 
and yet it seemed to Lota as if he had 
talked continually ; so full had his eyes 
been of warning, regret, concern, and 
something else ; something indefinable, 
the recollection of which made her 
cheeks tingle and heart throb; and yet 
what was it? Was it this at all? 

The two weeks were full of trial. Mrs. 
Sawyer and Uncle Hardman wrote and 
were written to. Miss Usher calmly 
took things for granted. All the girls 
in school knew that Lota Page was go- 
ing to be married, and accept the Chi- 
nese mission. One and all treated the 
matter as fixed and unalterable. 

Conscience, traditional ideas, all the 
tendencies of her life fought against her ; 
and neither help nor hope appeared to 
strengthen the instinct that struggled 
within, and which she feared was sin. 
Poor Hattie, the only ally of this meek- 
ness, was so worn out with lamentations 
and objurgations, that she was an hour- 
ly inconvenience. Exhausted by the 
struggle, she at last gave way; and 
when the day came on which Mr. Ware 
was to learn her decision, she had re- 
solved to accept the verdict of others, 
and to go. 

The stage was due at ten in the morn- 
ing. Excused from school-duties, Lota 
wandered into the garden, now full of 
the dewy fragrance and freshness of 
June. The air blew on her hot cheeks 
in soft puffs, bringing sweet smells of 
hayfields and flowers. Seated in the 
shade on a garden-bench, she heard the 
coach roll up the street, heard the gate 
click, the bell ring, then, escorted by 
the maid, a gentleman issued from the 
side-door and approached her. With a 
great effort she raised her eyes as he 
drew near; it was not Mr. Ware, but his 
cousin ! 

“T am come on a singular and embar- 
rassing errand,” he said, after pausing a 
little. “It is best to be frank, Miss 
Page. My cousin is prevented from be- 
ing here to-day by some hindrances in 
the way of business; and he has asked 
me to receive from you the answer to 
his proposal of a fortnight ago. I feel 
the impropriety of this—and your an- 
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noyance. Nothing would have induced 
me to accept this commission, except—” 
he paused again in greater embarrass- 
ment than ever. 

He looked more distressed and trou- 
bled by a good deal than Lota felt. So 
completely business-like was their rela- 
tion to her mind, that it did not occur 
to her to be mortified. It certainly was 
a cool proceeding for a man in love to 
depute his first cousin to get the answer 
upon which all his hopes hung; but in 
this case the situation certainly had its 
advantages! It is not impossible that 
Mr. Ware might have devolved many of 
the duties of a lover upon another with- 
out risking any great ire on Lota’s part. 
Set at ease herself by her companion’s 
evident discomfiture, she pointed to the 
seat beside her and said gently, “ Please 
sit down, Dr. Ware. It is rather strange, 
no doubt—” 

“Tt is a great deal more than strange, 
it is outrageous; or rather,” softening 
his tone, “it would_be; but my cousin, 
poor fellow! is not so much to blame 
after all. He is dreadfully pressed just 
now; and somehow his training has 
taken all the life out of him ; he doesn’t 
seem able to take or feel things as other 
men do. He is an admirable fellow for 
all that,” he went on eagerly ; “ full of 
his work. Nothing else seems to appeal 
to him in the least just now ; and that’s 
all right, isn’t it, Miss Page? for if it’s 
a heavy load for a man to carry, and 
takes all his strength, what must it be 
for a young girl like you?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” sighed Lota, her eyes 
filling with tears; “it is very, very 
heavy.” 

“ But you have decided ?” 

“Yes; that is, I have let others de- 
cide for me.” 

“ But,” the blue-gray eyes looking 
trunbled, “ Miss Page, can you let any 
body else decide such a thing as this 
fur you?” 

“What can I do?” raising the long 
lashes on which the tears yet hung. 
“ All my life has been spent in getting 
ready for a mission. My father and 
mother both were missionaries; it was 
always intended I should be one. And, 
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indeed,” softly"and timidly, “it is such 
a very hard choice to make for one’s self 
that perhaps it is better to have it made 
for you.” 

“ And feeling so, you will marry my 
cousin Ned, and go to China for your 
lifetime ?” 

Something in the tone smote Lota as 
with a shock. Blushing and miserable, 
she faltered out the words : 

“They all say it is such an excellent 
chance ; they all advise it.” 

“ But what do you say? Dear Miss 
Page, may I speak plainly to you, as I 
would to my sister, if I had one?” 

“Please, do.” 

“ Don’t mistake my meaning,” he said 
reverently. “I would not for the world 
tempt a soul to withdraw from God’s 
altar a gift laid there rightfully and con- 
sciously ; but you are very young, and 
the influence of others may have been 
too strong for you. Unless you go into 
this work with your whole heart, it will 
be too much for you. Pray, pray be sure 
of yourself. Don’t go to China or any- 
where else, unless you are sure God sends 
you there. And, above all, never marry 
my cousin Ned, nor any man, unless you 
so love him with all your soul and 
strength that you are certain it is hap- 
piness to go with him and be with him 
in any country, and help him in any kind 
of work, or even stay at home,” he add- 
ed, with a smile. 

This was new doctrine! “ You see,” 
he went on, “ you can’t have the least 
idea what it must be for a woman to 
leave her own country with a stranger. 
All the help which enthusiasm, natural 
bias, and strong affection can give would 
be needed to make the thing successful ; 
without these it would be unendurable.” 

“ Oh,” said Lota, bursting into tears, 
“J thank you more than I can tell. I 
felt all this before, but nobody helped 
me; and I feared it was wrong to feel 
so.” 

“ Wrong! it was your true womanly 
instinct, a better guide than fifty doctors 
of divinity. And now,” he added, ris- 
ing, “I must say good-by. Here is my 
cousin’s address ; do rot make your de- 
cision in a hurry; and whatever it is, 
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my dear Miss Page, may God bless 
you.” ° 

He was gone, but how changed every 
thing to Lota’s eyes. The clear manly 
protest, like a sudden thunder-storm in 
August, had cleared away the vapors 
and mists which so long had concealed 
her inward convictions, and as hour 
after hour she sat absorbed in thought, 
it became more and more apparent that 
she could not marry Mr. Ware. This 
conclusion reached, she sought Miss 
Usher’s room to announce it. 

Dire was the consternation in that 
hallowed sanctum. That so plain a fly- 
ing in the face of Providence was never 
known before, was the immediate ver- 
dict ; and all that argument, entreaty, 
and affectionate remonstrance could do 
was done to change her determination. 
Mr. Hardman and Mrs. Sawyer were 
appealed to, stormy letters flew to and 
fro; but the delicate "and tenacious 
thread of resolution which ran through 
Lota’s character held firm. Let them 
say what they might, she could not and 
would not marry Mr. Ware. A mission- 
ary she was ready to be, but not the wife 
of a man she did not love. 

So the vacationcame. Edward Ware 
had ‘found another and more pliable 
lady, and was on the point of sailing. 
He had experienced but little disap- 
pointment in Miss Page’s decision; a 
helpmate was what he desired, and he 
had not set his heart especially on any 
individual. Uncle Hardman, full of 
righteous wrath, dictated a letter to his 
niece, in which Lota was informed that 
her weak and unworthy conduct had 
debarred her from the privilege of her 
usual visit to B—, and Miss Usher was 
requested to secure respectable lodgings 
for her elsewhere. And so the last red 
sunsets of July and the ripening har- 
vests of August found her the inmate 
of a quiet farm-house among the pine- 
woods, walking over the spicy brown 
needles which carpeted them, or through 
the scented hay-fields; and finding in 
her banishment a contentment and re- 
pose which would have wrung Uncle 
Hardman’s heart with despair had he 
been aware of it, 
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And these walks were not always lone- 
ly. By one of those singular coincidences 
which occur in life with young people, 
Dr. Allan Ware about this time found 
a frequent professional necessity for be- 
ing in the neighborhood. Of course, it 
was but natural that he should call upon 
Miss Page in her retreat! And so it 
came to pass that evening after evening 
the wine-brown and the gray eyes rested 
upon the same objects. And to both it 
seemed those objects were beautiful as 
never before. Surely sunsets were never 
so bright, or fields so green; never did 
moon enfold the earth with such silver 
radiance, or winds pipe such melodies 
among the tree-boughs. A golden gla- 
mor rested on the world. So Lota 
thought. And one evening, as she sat 
with her sewing under a pine-tree, as 
fair a Dryad as ever graced a grove, 
Dr. Allan appeared, and sitting down 
beside her, he made a confession which 
brought the blood to her cheek in 
bright, frightened blushes, and then sent 
it back to her heart, leaving that fair 
cheek white and cold. 

“*T believe I loved you from the first 
moment, Lota; but I zould not know 
it, for fear of wronging poor Ned. But 
now—” 

“Oh, Dr. Ware, don’t, please don’t ; 
you know I am to be a missicnary.” 

“ Yes, dear, so you shall be a mission- 
ary in the true sense of the word. God 
has plenty of work to do this side the 
water, and doctors and doctors’ wives 
have about as good a chance to do it— 
to get near the poor and suffering and 
wicked and help them—as any men and 
women in the world. Say you will be 
a missionary, dear Lota, with me.” 

“ They will all think me so wrong.” 

“But how if you yourself know you 
are right ?” 

“Yes, but then—my Chinese which 
I’ve been studying so long. It wouldn’t 
be the least use to any body.” 

“Yes it would, darling,” declared 
Dr. Allan, possessing himself of both 
little hands; “all the use in the world. 
As it happens, the thing I most need 
and most covet on earth is just that—a 
wife who can speak Chinese !” 
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The laugh which broke. from Lota’s 
lips at this rang the knell of her foreign 
mission ! 

It wassettled. Uncle Hardman raged, 
and would fain have made Mrs. Sawyer 
rage with him; but both she and Miss 
Usher, though they took the matter 
greatly to heart, could not long resist 
the sight of Lota’s happiness. And be- 
sides, although like the poet they might 
sing,’ 

** Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The sadd’st are these, ‘it might have been,’” 


the correlative by the other poet could 
hardly fail in time to suggest itself, that 


‘* A sadder thing we sometimes see,’ 
It is, but it ought not to be!” 
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Both of them forgave completely, and 
once for all, after they had installed Allan 
and Lota in their home and seen them 
established in their new life. Young, 
loving, blessed in each other, their chief 
happiness after all was in their work— 
true missionary work, and in the bene- 
dictions it called forth from the poor 
among whom and for whom their days 
were spent. 

Lota found but little use for her 
“strange tongue.” Now and then, when 
in one of her impulsive moments she 
grows rapid and confused in an argu- 
ment, Allan laughs a saucy laugh and 
inquires: “‘My dear wife, I beg your 
pardon; but isn’t that Chinese you are 
talking ?” 


ABOUT DOGS, SOCIALLY. 


TueEreE is an ‘opulence in that broad, 
bountiful word household which the hu- 
man race cannot wholly appropriate. 
The true household spreads its generous 
skirts not only over father, mother and 
children, but also over various animals, 
that, having laid aside their native shy- 
ness, have attached themselves to the 
family, and been adopted intoit. These 
creatures, at once the pets and minions 
of all, add a new and piquant flavor to 
domestic life. They impart to it a 
variety, humor, ard vivacity that would 
be sadly missed were it limited to the 
dominant race only. 

When the Egyptians sculptured their 
God Anubis—the ever-watching, guard- 
ing sentry of the supernals,—they gave 
him the head of a dog and the body of a 
man. The fancy was not without a true 
significance, for that animal seems to 
stand on the threshold between the hu- 
man and the brute intelligence, and to 
appropriate the qualities of both. 

A startling exhibit might be made of 
the economic uses of the dog,—as the 
midnight sentinel of our houses, shops, 
and flocks, thus dismissing to sleep a great 
company of watchmen; and as the de- 
stroyer of that fearful hoard of banditti, 
which, without them, would consume 


the grain and leave the bread-pans of 
the people empty. We have read a state- 
ment that a simple London terrier—a 
small, doughty creature named, or mis- 
named, Tiny, destroyed in three years an 
army of rats, which, left unmolested to 
natural increase during that time, would 
have made a census of sixteen hundred 
millions! After this the legend of Bishop 
Tlatto seems reasonable, and might now 
be repeated were the race of Tinies to 
become extinct. We do not propose, 
however, to discourse of the dog econo- 
mically, but socially aud diseursively ; 
and if thou, O reader, be amoody, crab- 
bed, or “sour complected” person, we 
conscientiously forewarn thee to pass on, 
for thou wilt find nothing in this chapter 
of wecht, as Chalmers would say, to any 
but the lovers of animal nature. 

“T think,” says Dr. John Brown, of 
Edinburgh, who of all prose-writers has 
written with the most hearty and delight- 
ful appreciation of dogs, ‘I think every 
family should have a dog. It is like 
having a perpetual baby; it is the play- 
thing and crony of the whole house; it 
keeps them all young; and then, he tells 
no tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks 
—asks no troublesome questions, never 
gets into debt, never comes down late to 
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breakfast, is always ready for a bit of fun, 
lies in wait for it, and you may, if 
choleric, to your relief, kick him instead 
of some one else, who would not take it 
so meekly, and, moreover, would cer- 
tainly not, as he does, ask your pardon 
for being kicked.” 

Naturalists may give as many reasons 
as they please, osteological and other- 
wise, for believing that the dog is only a 
domesticated and educated wolf. We 
eschew their theories, and mean to main- 
tain against all Turks, Infidels, and 
Scholars, that the dog, in proprid, was 
a native of paradise, and Adam his first 
master. We are not going to believe 
that—on that wonderful morning when 
the Maker looked so complacently on his 
fresh planet, and gave it, magnificently 
stocked and furnished, into the keeping 
of its first lord—the only creature fitted 
by intelligence, sympathy, and almost 
human affectionateness to mitigate the 
appalling loneliness of that hour, looked 
out on his liege from the sinister and 
ferocious eyes of a wolf! 

But, without caring to look too nicely 
into the pedigree of our modern dog, and 
assuming his high lineage from “the 
eternal fitness of things,” we will admit 
that he has some rather underbred rela- 
tives. The fox, wolf, and jackal are his 
first cousins. Yet, so far from consort- 
ing with them, he fights them tooth and 
claw, bent, apparently, on scratching 
their dishonored names from the family 
escutcheon. 

The fox is the very Metternich of ani- 
mals. There is fraud, cunning, and state- 
craft in every twinkle of his keen linear 
eyes, diplomacy in the slightest tremor 
of his sensitive ears, attention and sus- 
picion in every poise of his finely organ- 
ized head. 

The fox and the wolf, between them, 
seem to have’ appropriated all the fero- 
city, craft, and obliquity of character 
belonging to the canine family, leaving 
probity, faith, generosity, and such like 
uncommercial traits to the Chevalier Bay- 
ard of the race. 

Domestication enervates most ani- 
mals. Remove the necessity of foraging 
for daily rations and “ their occupation’s 
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gone.” Having once consented to a 
parasitic life, they lose much of the nerve 
and tact of the wild state. 

The cat in its untamed condition is a 
creature of great courage and prowess, 
and displays many traits of the chat 
sauvage, or catamount; but, after a few 
generations of boudoir existence, she 
becomes a silken sybarite, a very Cream 
Cheese of petted selfishness and sleepy 
inanition. 

But with our dog the case is different. 
His mind being easy on the bone-and- 
trencher question, he is both able and 
willing to improve his education, and fit 
himself for the high companionship to 
which he hasbeen admitted. His quick- 
ness of apprehension, docility, and sym- 
pathy adapt him beyond all animals for 
training purposes. It is astonishing how 
much intelligence the higher breeds, like 
the spaniel, setter, and terrier, are capa- 
ble of attaining under proper schooling. 
How quickly they interpret every ges- 
ture and every expression of the master’s 
fuce! Look at the eye when you talk to 
them, and see it fill and glow! You will 
be startled to find that they understand 
not only set phrases directly addressed 
to them, but much of the family conver- 
sation. In proof of this, Menoult relates 
that a lady once tested a favorite spaniel 
by pretending to negotiate for his sale, 
speaking in her ordinary tones, and ab- 
staining from any word that should 
arouse his attention. He immediately 
became agitated and began to whine, 
roll at her feet, and to beseech her not 
to sell him, with true dog-eloquence. 

Wesley makes avery curious state- 
ment about a dog, in his time, who, 
every Sunday, went, alone, a long dis- 
tance to attend a Methodist meeting. 
This meeting was held at a private 
house, just after the church service 
closed. So regular and punctual was his 
attendance, that he came to be known 
through the whole community as the 
“Methodist dog.” The boys of the 
“ establishment” looked with no small 
disgust on the dissenting beast, abusing 
him and pelting him without mercy. 
But our doggie maintained his integrity, 
turning neither to the right nor the left, 
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and striding gallantly through the per- 
secuting gauntlet. 

This conduct was so extraordinary 
that, to test him, the meeting was chang- 
ed, for a single day, to another house. 
Was our hero to be disconcerted? By 
no means. In some way, known only 
to cunine intelligence, he discovered the 
ruse, and, the next Sunday, betook him- 
self to the new rendezvous, Not long 
after his ungodly master was drowned, 
when he came no more to meeting. 
This gave one devout brother the key to 
his whole strange conduct. No doubt 
he had come hoping to attract his wicked 
master to attend the means of grace, but 
this purpose having been providentially 
frustrated, his attendance could be of no 
further use. 

The attachment of this animal to his 
master has passed into a proverb. and is 
attested by thousands of pathetic and 
tear-compelling anecdotes. That master 
may be a poor forsaken outcast, without 
a single hold on human sympathy; he 

-may have but a scanty crust to divide; 
but when was his faithful follower known 
to desert him for happier fortunes? 
Though he meet the sleek, pampered 
pets of more prosperous homes every 
day on the street, when was gaunt, fam- 
ished Fido ever seen forsaking old Robin 
the Penniless ? 

Bacon says, “man is the God of the 
dog.” His master is the Grand Lama of 
his reverence—sovereign and patron 
saint in one. In him he lives and moves 
and has his being. His smile is his 
heaven, his frown abases him to the 
lowest depths. Unlike all other animals, 
the displeasure alone of his liege, with- 
out fear of punishment, will cause him 
to slink to his kennel with abject head, 
eyes askance, and tail dropped ; while a 
caress, an appreciative word, will instant- 
ly bring him to his feet with radiant face, 
pennon at full mast, and his whole body 
wriggling in a convulsive tremor of joy. 
His master is his conscience, and stand- 
ard of right; every thing belonging to 
him is sacred, and to be watched over 
as the Roman guarded his eagles. 

This fidelity to a trust is so character- 
istic a trait that it would seem, in these 
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days, as though clerks, cashiers, public 
and private servants had made the virtue 
over to their canine friends, to Have and 
to Hold forever. 

We lately heard a fresh anecdote on 
this point, not in the books. A pioneer 
settler in Western New York went into 
the woods to cut timber. Needing 
another axe, he told his dog to go back 
to the house, some two or three miles 
distant, and bring one. The little fellow 
started with alacrity, but returned, after 
a long absence, quite dejected, and with- 
out the axe. The master upbraided 
him sternly, and bade him go again. 
After another still longer absence he re- 
turned, this time joyfully, and bringing 
the axe-helve in his mouth. He had 
found it so firmly bedded in a stump, as 
afterwards appeared, that he could not 
wrench it out, and so gnawed off the 
handle. With such affecting instances 
of a dumb striving after duty, often 
misunderstood, often sharply blamed, 
one cannot help misapplying Cowper’s 
words, 


«“ Oh, that these lips had Janguage! ” 


A neighbor of ours, who jas an enor- 
mous watch-dog, relates that whenever 
the master of the house is absent over 
night, the faithful fellow is accustomed to 
quit his usual sleeping-place, and stretch 
himself across the threshcld of his 
mistress’ chamber, as if he would say, 
‘Who enters here must pass over my 
dead body.” 

Another magnificent dog, whom we 
personally knew, we have long wanted 
to chronicle, for he was one of the mag- 
nates of our childhood. Napoleon Bona- 
parte was his imperial name, and he de- 
served it well. Leave him in charge of 
a gate, and neither man, beast, nor gob- 
‘lin could pass through. Send him to 
fetch the cows, and he went about it 
much as a Camanche starts on the war- 
path. Never did slow-stepping beast 
stop to crop the last mouthful of juicy 
timothy or nectarous clover, when 
Bony’s imperative summons was heard. 
Finally, so great a fear of him fell on all 
the herd, that it was only necessary to 
stand at the pasture-bars and call 
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“Bony,” to bring the whole lumbering 
train, pell-mell, to the milking-sheds. 
Now we do not say such Spartan disci- 
pline was salutary, or calculated to pro- 
mote a tranquil flow of milk; but we do 
say that dog had a sovereign conception 
of the authority of law. 

Every inch of his master’s domain 
Bony took under his high protectorate. 
It was sacred soil which no alien hoof 
might invade. His only fault was, that 
he could never be made to see that the 
public had any rights in the highway 
which a valorous dog was bound to re- 
spect. He was bent on adding that v7 et 
armis to the family estate, or for resum- 
ing any rash grants which ancestral 
masters might have made. Just as a 
Baron of the Rhine kept ward over his 
river-front, so did Bony prowl about that 
strip of debatable territory; and if any 
bewildered pig found himself on the 
wrong side of it, he would rush squeal- 
ing past, hugging the farthest fence, even 
when the déte noir of his fancy happened 
to be quite out of sight. 

And yet, the noble, gigantic fellow 
was docile as a child, gentle as a woman 
to his friends, never showing a hostile 
eye unless his notions of trust were con- 
cerned. If the Hindu doctrine of trans- 
migration were true, we should say that 
no less than a Regulus or a Ximenes 
had taken up his abode in the imperial 
form of Bony. 

How far one of these dumb favorites 
will fill the gap to asolitary person,—the 
great emptiness that follows lost human 
ties! Have you ever read the pathetic 
history of Eliza Ryves, poet, dramatist, 
and woman of genius, who died many 
years since in a dreary London garret? 
In poverty and neglect, under hope de- 
ferred, and utter forlornness, how pitiful 
it is to hear her say, ‘‘ Now that I live 
entirely alone, Ishow Juno more atten- 
tion than Ihad used todo formerly. Zhe 
heart wants something to be kind to ; and 
it consoles us for the loss of society, to 
see even an animal derive happiness 
from the endearments we bestow upon 
it.” 

You will find the dog a delightful, 
uohindering companion for the study, 
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taking off the edge of loneliness, with- 
out making importunate demands on 
your attention. <A child is apt to be 
exigent and pertinacious in its solicita- 
tions—a dog, never. Have you not seen 
him crouched with head between his 
paws, gazing full-eyed at his master, 
who is reading or writing, and lost in 
thought? Don’t you see he is ready to 
spring for a frolic if a gesture invite it, 
but, till then, silent as ghosts by day- 
light? How he puzzles his simple brain 
as his eye follows those mysterious 
hieroglyphics you are tracing, and how 
often you are reminded of little Dora 
holding the pens for her David Copper- 
field! 

Have you a neighbor troubled with 
such a horrible flux de bouche as makes 
you bless the memory of those old 
anchorets who never once for years 
broke the leaden silence of their tongues? 
How good it is to turn the key on him 
and his magpie chatterings! How it in- 
creases your respect for your dumb com- 
panion, who, with the keenest relish for 
a bit of fun, yet, with a true knightly 
courtesy, subdues his desires to your 
mood, and awaits your invitation. 

We are happy to be supported here by 
Sir Walter Scott. @he companionship 
of his dogs in his study he felt to be 
grateful society, and helpful to his work. 
We would give more for a faithful draw- 
ing of that Edinburgh “den ” where the 
Great Wizard conjured his most potent 
spells, than any painting of “Scott and 
his Friends,” illustrious and elegant 
though the company may be. There, 
in the foreground, sits the master at his 
plain desk, thoughtfully bending over 
his papers, while the immense form of 
Maida, his shaggy favorite, is stretched 
at length before the fire. Yonder, 
perched on the highest round of the 
book-ladder, quite out of harm’s wa;, 
crouches Hense, the beautiful cat, wait- 
ing to take her place by the footstool, 
whenever it shall please her rival to 
saunter forth for a walk. To one or 
other of these pets Scott is every now 
and then tossing a- friendly or comic 
ejaculation, by way of recess to himself, 
and keeping up their spirits till he can 
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take time for a frolic. He believed 
they understood every word he said, and 
there did seem to be a sort of clairvo- 
yance between them. Who can tell how 
much his elastic freshness, power of 
work, and sweetness of nature, were 
kept in tone by his unbending himself 
and “leaning from his human” toward 
these dumb favorites ? 

Walter Savage Landor, whose temper 
was as uncertain as an Icelandic geyser, 
foaming up without apparent cause, and 
scalding whatever cume in its way, who 
in his atrabilarious moods lashed father, 
mother, wife, and friend alike,—the 
savage Landor lived in a state of beau- 
tifal and tranquil friendship with his 
dog. Let us for this repeat a requiescat 
over the grave of the gifted, choleric 
poet. 

Next t6 a merry child, we do not 
know so good and healthful a compan- 
ion for a melancholic man as a dog. He 
does not call over the roll of your ails, 
with dolorous intonation, nursing and 


petting them by recital, nor does he 
anger you by combating your splenetic 


fancies. He just ignores them so inno- 
cently that you ignore them too. If, 
after a convivial evening, you awake 
with a pound of lead in the epigastric 
regions, spiders in your eyes, and 
mephitic vapors coiling through your 
brain ; if.the day looks cold, and dark, 
and dreary, and you feel half inclined to 
try the “bare bodkin” remedy, rather 
than grunt and sweat under a weary 
life, just draw on your clothes, and open 
the door to your dog. See what a 
delirious good-morning he has ready for 
you. How he leaps upon you, and 
sprinkles you all over with cool, fragrant 
dew, which he has brushed from lilacs 
and violet-borders! How his eyes flash, 
and his tail wags like an excited pendu- 
lum, as he winds up his welcome with 
a series of acrobatic somersaults ! 

Now if such a greeting as that will 
not flash a vivid beam among the noir 
vapeurs of your brain, and make you feel 
that life is dear, and a pleasant thing it 
is to see the sun, you may es well make 
your will, and pull your hypochondriac 
nightcap over your eyes for all time. 
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When you remember that the good 
fellow will have just such a welcome 
ready for all the household, as they suc- 
cessively appear, does he not amply pay 
his board-bill by getting the day under- 
way so heartily and hilariously, aud 
by oiling the family machinery, which 
is so apt to creak in the shivery morn- 
ing hours? 

Now we know young dogs do not 
enjoy an enviable’ reputation among 
housekeepers. They are the embodi- 
ment of Young America, and insist on 
having a paw in every thing. Does the 
maid attempt to sweep? Nick consid- 
ers it a challenge to a sword-exercise, 
and begins to fence at the broom in the 
most valiant manner. Is the mistress 
concocting an omelette? He selects the 
supreme moment of tossing, to execute a 
gallopade between her feet. He looks 
with great favor on a lady’s trained 
skirts as a divan for his after-dinner 
naps, also a marsupial arrangement, or 
parlor coupé for his easy conveyance 
from room toroom. He eschews well- 
swept floors and freshly-painted corri- 
dors, delighting to bedraggle all such 
fleshly vanities under his feet. If, by 
way of armistice, he be shut out of 
the house, he first whines mildly to draw 
your attention, then vociferously to de- 
mand admittance, and, if still repulsed, 
scratches and striates your door most 
alarmingly, till, finally losing all patience, 
he comes down with his great catapult 
of a tail, to let you know he will “ make 
antechamber ” no longer. 

The puppy is of an analytical turn of’ 
mind. He seizes cords, tassels, rubbers, 
slippers, gloves, combs, any thing within. 
reach as the basis of his investigations, 
and then grinds, macerates and triturates 
his specimen with patient assiduity, till 
it is reduced to a very elemental condi- 
tion—(there is our little Don yonder, just 
finishing the last tooth of a fine rubber 
comb! May it prick his digestion!) A 
clothes-line, with its billowy, fluttering 
linen spread full to the wind, offers a 
temptation which no gallant puppy was 
ever known to resist. He evidently 
scents the ghost of some beast of prey 
in ruffled pillow-case and gossamet. 
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handkerchief, which must be shaken and 
exorcised at all hazards. 

The little fellow has also a way of 
answering the door-bell before the maid, 
and pressing his hospitable attentions 
on ladies in full regalia (who have not 
sent in their cards to him), in a manner 
more cordial than pleasant. Can any 
one tell us why he has such a passion 
for bringing old bones into the parlor to 
gnaw before your company, on the best 
heartbrug? Is he cleaning specimens for 
some medical clique, and so pressed that 
he must work and visit together, or does 
he take your guests for a deputation of 
the Humane Society, with whom he 
hopes to make interest by displaying a 
Squeers-like digg ? 

You cannot please our little philoso- 
pher better than by taking him into the 
garden. To be sure, he will unearth 
every thing to bring it to the sun, dig up 
sprouting bulbs, escarp your mounds, 
and mine your terraces. He will in- 


spect every spadeful of earth you turn 


over, sniffing it like an analytical chem- 
ist, and wagging approval of your work, 
as if he would say, “ how now, comrade, 
are we not getting on famously ? ” 
will probably find small tumuli on your 
lawn, which being opened reveal mys- 
terious deposits of organic remains, 
worthy the learned researches of the 
Pickwick Club. Altogether, the young 
* dog belongs to the category jn which 
Beecher places boys—creatures that you 
can neither live with nor without; but 
he goes about each separate piece of 
mischief with such honest audacity, such 
certainty of its being the fit thing for a 
dog to do, that you have hot the heart 
to chastise him. Had he tlie least spice 
of craft or sneaking, you could apply the 
whip with a will. 

Prof. Hedge says the dog is the most 
moral of brutes. He reminds us of 
what De Quincey calls “the awful inno- 
cence of childhood.” If you are going 
to do a mean or a base thing, you will 
not take him with you; you will shut 
him up in his kennel and slink off by 
yourself; for how can you ever do it with 
those great, honorable, inquiring eyes 
fastened upon you? 
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Napoleon patted his grim cannon at 
Waterloo, and called them pretty girls ; 
but what cared he for the delicia of 
household life? What pause did he 
make amid the roar of his great ambi- 
tions, to listen to the murmur of low, 
home harmonies, or to understand their 
humor and pathos? All pets, especially 
pet dogs, it was well known he detested. 
Let us place it to his credit, then, that 
when poor, unheroic, homesick Maria 
Louisa came to the Tuileries, «s she 
would have gone to Spandau, weeping 
abundantly for the lost home, he took 
her by the hand and led her into a 
sweetly familiar room, where she found 
again the dear tapestries wrought by her 
sisters, the furniture of her own boudoir, 
her birds and keepsakes, and, more than 
all, where the little white dog she had 
hugged at parting with a bursting heart, 
leaped up in her arms and gave her wel- 
come! 

That strange Jewish prejudice against 
the whole canine race, that crops out so 
often in the Bible-record, still lingers in 
the Orient. Driven inhospitably from 
human doors, starved, outlawed, and 
treated with the greatest opprobrium, 
he still retains some marks of the native 
gentleman, Itis remarked that in Con- 
stantinople, where the canine population 
is immense, the dogs have formed a 
complete municipal code, dividing them- 
selves into wards whose bounds are very 
rigidly defined, and any trespass, or any 
violation of canine ordinance, is most 
trenchantly punished. An American 
resident gives this curious account of 
what happened when a donkey died be- 
fore his door. 

“It was, of course, Thanksgiving-day 
among the dogs in that district. The 
entire dog-population dined on donkey— 
such a feast as they had not had for 
many a day. When they had finished, 
the dogs of an adjoining district came, 
as if invited, the largest dog of the dis- 
trict—probably the alderman—at their 
head, and, following him, ‘Tray, 
Blanche, Sweetheart, the little dogs and 
all.’ No objection, not even a growl 
from any surly cur was heard in protest 
from those to whom the donkey legiti- 
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mately belonged ; on the contrary, they 
seemed rejoiced to have such bounty for 
their neighbors. ” 

No poet has written of our favorite 
more lovingly than Mrs. Browning. 
Fortunate was Flush, the pretty com- 
panion of her darkened sick-room, to 
earn such mention as this: 


* Roses gathered for a vase, 
In that chamber died apace, 
Beam and breeze resigning ; 
This dog only, waited on, 
Knowing that when light is gone, 
Love remains for shining.” 


How finely she depicts the tender pain 
which must often come to us, living in 
household intimacy with creatures allied 
to us by some of our noblest sentiments, 
yet separated by the impassable limita- 
tions of an inferior nature. 


** Mock I thee in wishing weal ? 
Tears are in my eyes to feel 
Thou art made so straightly, 
Blessings needs must straighten, too,— 
Little canst thou joy or do, 
Thou who lovest greatly. 


**Yet be blessed to the height 
O£ all good and all delight 
Pervious to thy nature! 
Only loved beyond that line, 
With a love that answers thine, 
Loving fellow-creature!” 


We have not inquired what theolo- 
gians think becomes of the souls of 
brutes (or their simulacra), when they 


die. Tupper has lately made a pro- 
nouncement, and we wait for light. We 
will only say that, had we written 
Gates Ajar, we could not have refrained 
from sketching the household dog 
among the joyful recognitions of the 
glorified hereafter. Let us say it rever- 
ently, there are many whom we hope 
to meet in the beatified state, whose 
greeting would not give us half the pure 
delight we should feel to welcome the 
dear Fidus Achates who loved us so 
well, and wagged us so many hearty 
God-bless-you’s on these earthly shores. 

We have read quite an argument 
somewhere to prove that, though brutes 
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seem to possess many qualities of our 
intellectual, emotional, and even of our 
moral nature, they are not accountable 
agents, 

Well, who wants to thrust any thing 
so fearful as moral responsibility upon 
these creatures, made for our pastime and 
our use? Nobody can deny that dogs 
are “honest up to their light,” and do 
their duty, so far as they know it, in a 
cordial, hearty fashion, which often puts 
to the blush the grudging service of the 
superior race. 

Are there, then, no employments in 
the future life but the giving account of 
stewardships, and the laying down of 
trusts? Is it certain that, of all the liv- 
ing tribes who have groaned and tra- 
vailed under the tyranny of force and 
the bondage of want since the world be- 
gan, man alone is to start out on the 
new existence? Will he who is made 
sovereign and lord paramount of this 
lower world—set to rule as well as to 
serve—find himself then in the lowest, ab- 
jectest grade of being? Will all the soft, 
restful gradations of the earthly state 
have ceased, and all need of brute min- 
istries ? 

Or, may it be possible that, among the 
boundless beautiful varieties of the fu- 
ture state, life may radiate infinitely de- 
neath as well as above us, the bounds 
of the household be enlarged rather 
than diminished, and the lower orders, 
for whom, we are told, ‘God careth,” 
may find eniargement from the woes and 
burdens of their present condition? 

Since the Bible, intelligently rendered, 
is silent as to the future of the brute 
creation, we do decline to accept the 
eminently Jewish conclusion which 
Solomon reaches in his splenetic solilo- 
quy—“the spirit of the beast goeth 
downward to the earth.” Where nature 
and revelation are dumb, let us wait 
humbly for the hour when all hidden 
things and dark problems shall be re- 
vealed. 





Purnaw’s MAGAZINE. 


THE FORTUNES OF AHMED. 


(‘Te Sultan Schahnir, having listened to many a pleasant ‘tale of the tireless Schehera- 
zade, and becoming more and more suspicious that they were all composed by the same 
person, at length resolved to ask for one by a different hand. “For,” said he to himself, 
“even though it should prove inferior to the others, it will afford a change, and perhaps I 
shall afterwards relish the old style all the better for it. Charming Scheherazade,” said he, 
“am I right in surmising that the exquisite tales which you have told with so much grace 
and spirit are the prodyction of one mind?” “Sire, you have guessed with your usual 
shrewdness,” replied the Sultana; “they were composed by my uncle Schirzad for the 
amusement of his nephews and nieces.” “ He was a wonderful man, truly,” observed the 
Sultan, ‘I look upon him as on one who has given me a magnificent feast, in which nothing 
important was lacking. I have now and then thought I should have relished some parts 
of it more heartily had they but had the benefit of a sharper contrast with something— 
some foreign spice, perhaps, or even a little dried fruit, provided it came from the other end 
of the world.” ‘Sire, I understand and appreciate your objection,” replied the Sultana, 


gently ; “we cannot read one author forever, even though he were the greatest of all. I 
will now tell you a story that possesses certain points peculiar to itself. It is the work 


of an honorable mind, and for that reason cannot be wholly destitute of merit.” 
Scheherazade at once took her accustomed 


be charmed to hear it!” said the Sultan. 
place, and began as follows :] 


%. 

On the side of a mountain, near 
Lassa, the capital city of Thibet, lived 
a poor widow with her only son, Ah- 
med. Their garden was a small level 
tract not far from the house; and here, 
when the weather was favorable—which 
in that rigorous climate is too rarely 
the case—the widow often came to 
assist her son in making the most of 
the sunshine. Ahmed could not refuse 
her aid, so cheerfully rendered, for their 
subsistence depended mainly on the 
sale of their surplus produce in the city. 

One summer afternoon Ahmed was 
resting within the house—if ‘ house” 
it could be called, that from a distance 
looked more like a heap of stones—for 
he had been to the city, and felt more 
fatigue than was usual after those tedi- 
ous journeys. ‘“ Yes, mother,” he said, 
as though resuming the thread of a 
previous conversation, “ the more I think 
of this tiresome life, and what improve- 
ment a little money would make, the 
more I incline to the School of Magic,* 


* In Thibet, besides colleges in which the ordi- 
nary branches of scholastic learning are taught, 
there are others devoted to the study of the sc ence 
-of Magic. 


“T shall 


rather than to the college. In the col- 
lege, I admit, I could do better justice 
to those native talents which the priests 
pretended to see in my eye when the 
Dalai-lama * died. But——” 

“ Son, son,” said the mother, severe- 
ly, “ how often have I warned you to 
be more respectful to the priesthood ! 
I know you are not impious in thought ; 
why, then, should your careless speech 
do you injustice? Sometimes I fear 
lest Shigemooni should strike you 
dumb when you thus insult his repre- 
sentatives.” 

“Pardon me, dear mother!” ex- 
claimed the impulsive youth; “it was 
only my modesty that made me turn 
their good opinions into empty compli- 
ments. I won’t pretend again that they 
were not sincere. But, were I ever so 
certain of my ability, you see that suc- 
cess as a philosopher or physician is, if 

* The Dalai-lama is the Grand Lama—the 
greatest of all the lamas who govern Thibet both 
temporally and spiritually. When he dies, the 
inferior lamas select some child whom they declare 
he has appointed bis . The Dalai-lama 
represents the highest god (Shigemooni), as the 
Arabian caliphs do, But he is more divine, and 
has an eternal existence, which is transmitted to 
his successor, his spirit being born anew. 
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anywhere, far in the distance; and, 
meanwhile, I am very poor. Whereas, 
once I am master of the glorious secrets 
of Magic, I have my fortune in my own 
hands.” 

“Ts that so certain, son?” asked the 
mother ; “ do we not know many magi- 
cians who are still poor ?” 

“Truly,” answered Ahmed ; “ but of 
these poor magicians some are unskil- 
ful, and others do not desire riches. 
They confine themselves to exorcising 
evil spirits, or finding out important 
secrets for those who can pay but a 
small fee. On the other hand, there are 
several who are rich and powerful—so 
great that even the priests fear them.” 

“But these magicians, son, all prac- 
tise black magic,* do they not ?” 

“Tt is so said,” Ahmed replied. 

“T have always thought their gains 
unholy,” said the mother, seriously. 
“Tt is like enjoying stolen fruit. They 
surely take what was never intended 
for them. And, moreover, it is degrad- 
ing to accept gifts from anenemy. And 
are not the demons our enemies? Still 
further: whether the gift came from an 
enemy or a friend, the only riches that 
ennoble one are those that are gained 
by one’s own exertion. The great men 
are those who muke themselves. Rich- 
es easily won dwarf the soul, instead 
of expanding it.” 

“That is all true, mother,” said Ah- 
med, quietly; ‘but who has inspired 
you? You surpass the priests both in 
sense and eloquence !” 

The mother paused. There was a 
conflict in her feelings. Her reverence 
was again shocked ; her self-respect was 
wounded; her son had grieved her. 
But was this a time to redress these in- 
juries? No; for he was willing to lis- 
ten, and now, if ever, she should forget 
herself, in the endeavor to do him good. 
Something had lately stirred him up; 
that was evident. Never before had 
poverty so embittered his thoughts. 


# Three kinds of magic are known in Thibet : 
theurgy, or white magic, i. e., that which is wrought 
by means of heavenly assistance; natural magic, 
which avails itself of the powers of nature; and 
black magic, or necromancy, which invokes the 
aid of demons, 
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But, whatever the nature of this mys- 
tery, the truth must be spoken. “Son 
Ahmed,” she said, very gravely, “ a sen- 
sible person will only preach when there 
is need of a sermon. You are aware 
that your father was a scholar; and per- 
haps I may have learned something 
from that pure spirit—which I do not 
doubt is aiding me this moment. He 
could have enriched himself in the way 
you seem so taken-with; but he dis- 
dained any thing meanly won. He re- 
spected himself, and was respected by 
others. The visit of the priests, who 
spoke so well of your character, was 
owing to the repute of your father; for 
they knew that a good tree is apt to 
produce good fruit.” 

These words, so seriously spoken by 
one so dear to him—for Ahmed really 
loved and honored his mother—made 
a deep impression. He rose from the 
yak-skin * and paced backward and 
forward several minutes, Then, paus- 
ing before his mother, and dropping his 
voice—for he had observed, through 
the open door, an old man, a wander- 
ing stranger, seated not far distant—he 
said, “It is best, mother, that I should 
tell you why I am thus eager, all at 
once, for riches. I have to-day seen a 
face that has enchanted me. So much 
beauty and sweetness were never before 
seen in a human countenance!” 

“ A face, son ?—in love with a face?” 

“A face with a soul in it, mother!” 
said Ahmed, with fervency. ‘Some 
souls are so bright they shine through 
the flesh. If the priests could read my 
character in my eyes before it was real- 
ly formed, how much more could they 
read hers, in those lovely features and 
that tender and expressive glance!” 

‘“‘ Well, son,” said the mother, with a 
sigh, “I grant every perfection of the 
young lady. She has made a sudden 
conquest, and must therefore be very 
charming. What is her name?” 

“That I do not know,” answered 
Ahmed, timidly. “I have seen her; I 


* The skin of the yak (the “ yak of Tartary,” 
a race of cattle with a hunch on the shoulders, 
very useful, particularly ag a beast of burden) is 
covered with long, thick, soft hair. 
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know she exists; that is all. Yet, not 
all; for I am satisfied I am not indiffer- 
ent to her.” 

“ What is her condition in life ?” 

“ Ah, that is the hard point!” ex- 
claimed Ahmed, with emotion. “ She 
lives in one of the most splendid pal- 
aces in Lassa. And I know, from her 
dress. and air, that she is no menial; 
she can be no other but the daughter 
and heiress of the house.” 

The mother of Ahmed remained 
silent for a while, and then said, “If 
your impression, that this rich young 
lady returns the interest you feel in her, 
is correct 

“T only know this,” Ahmed began, 
availing himself of the pause: “ when 
I passed her the first time—being not 
more than a few rods distant—her eyes 
kindled the moment she saw me, and 
her whole face lighted up with wonder- 
ful quickness. She was then at her 
window, working embroidery. When 
I passed the second time, she was still 
there; and as soon as she observed me 
she started, as with an agreeable sur- 
prise, and the next instant her lovely 
face was covered with blushes.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, “ it is prob- 
able she is pleased with you. And what 
I was going to say a while since is, that 
she must have perceived you are poor. 
This, I admit, speaks well for her mod- 
esty. As it is you, then, and not your 
supposed grandeur and importance, that 
she fancies, wherefore all this anxiety 
about riches? Should not your own per- 
sonal worthiness be your chief concern?” 

“ So far as relates to her, that is true 
enough,” replied Ahmed. “ But there 
are others to be thought of. Probably 
her family are proud, and look high for 
her. And, even were this not so, a 
sense of propriety would suggest that I 
should so appear to her friends and the 
world that none could sneer, and thus 
make her suffer for my sake, if not her 
own. They would justly ask, ‘ How is 
this beggar to support his queen?’ On 
that head there must be no room for 
conjecture.” 

The couple, in their earnestness, had 
long forgotten the old man outside. At 
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length approaching, as though he had 
intended from the first to enter, he at 
this juncture appeared in the doorway 
of the cottage, and saluted its inmates 
with great courtesy. ‘Pray enter,” 
said the widow; “all that I have is at 
your service.” 

“T shall do nothing, kind lady,” said 
the stranger, “to make you wish you 
had been less hospitable. All I at pres- 
ent need is a single draught of water.” 

Ahmed hastened to supply him. 

“ For hospitality’s sake, you will taste 
a barley-cake ?” said the good hostess. 

“That the blessing of your kindness 
may fully descend on me,” said the 
guest, “I take and eat it.” His air was 
gentle and dignified. He seemed to 
confer a favor, when he so graciously 
and cordially accepted one. 

The good woman seated her guest, 
and modestly awaited his leisure. After 
& moment’s pause, during which he re- 
garded both mother and son with a be- 
nignant glance, he said, “ There is no 
such pleasure in the world as that of 
doing good. When we can be. reason- 
ably certain that what we contemplate 
will have a favorable result, it is de- 
lightful to anticipate and in imagina- 
tion see the good already accomplished, 
the happiness already enjoyed. Do you 
agree with me, kind lady ?” 

“ What you say I know to be quite 
true,” said the mother. 

“ And you, dear youth ?” 

“T am equally certain of it,” said 
Ahmed; “though my mother, being 
older and kinder than I, has had many 
more proofs of its correctness.” 

“ Well and modestly said,” observed 
the guest. “But, when we would do 
good, and yet cannot feel certain that 
what we have projected wiil be useful 
—nay, more: when we fear lest the 
seeming good may turn to evil, then the 
case is very different ; is it not?” 

Both his hearers assented to this 
proposition also, and within themselves 
were much mystified by these singular 
observations. 

“From the few words I chanced to 
overhear just now,” he resumed, ad- 
dressing the mother, “ I infer that your 
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son is in dejection on account of his 
poverty. It seems to him that, if he 
were rich, he could be the happiest of 
mortals, I once, as a poor young man, 
had the same conviction. But my real 
unhappiness dated from the day I sud- 
denly acquired my property. Now, 1 
am able to assist your son. The doubt 
is, whether what I could confer on him 
would prove a blessing or a curse.” 

When the stranger announced his 
ability to help poor Ahmed, the youth’s 
countenance lighted up, his eyes glis- 
tened, and his breath came and went 
rapidly through his parted lips. 

“An hour ago, kind sir,” said the 
mother, “I should have known well 
what to say to any plan for aiding my 
son; I should have declined the offer at 
once. But in his present state of mind 


—which I am sure he has not exagge- 
rated in the accoun’ he has just given 
me—I fear that the prospect of a life 
of poverty would fairly ruin his health. 
He is in love, as you are aware, and all 


lovers are alike; not one of them is 
quite sane. if, therefore, you can do 
any thing for him, in such a way that 
he will not be dazgled and spoiled by 
his good fortune, why, I shall be glad 
indeed ; and there is no need to assure 
you of our gratitude.” 

“T will do my best to please you,” 
said the old man, “ The mode and de- 

‘ gree of benefit, however, must depend 

on him alone. In this matter, from the 
moment I undertake the service, he is 
to receive no advice from any quarter ; 
his own instincts, his own sense of what 
is right and good, must decide. There- 
fore speak now, if you wish to counsel 
him. I will await him outside.” With 
a courteous bow the stranger then with- 
drew. 

“Oh, he is a magician—I’m sure he 
is!” exclaimed Ahmed, joyfully. 

“That is my own impression, son Ah- 
med,” said his mother. ‘“ But, do you 
notice, he is not in haste to serve you ? 
And there I honor him. it is a very 
serious thing, this benefiting another.” 

“T believe you, though I can’t under- 
stand it,” said Ahmed. “But tell me 
quickly what you would have me do, 
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that he may not be kept waiting. Be- 
sides, I am very impatient—in fact, 
half wild!” 

“T can well believe that,” the mother 
answered. But she saw, in her son’s ex- 
citement, a mood quite unfavorable to 
good impressions. At a‘venture, then, 
she said, “ Be true to yourself, son Ah- 
med, and I can ask no more. Do not 
be dazzled too easily. If there is a 
choice, choose what is plain. Be mod- 
est, and all may turn out well. Go, 
now; and may the spirit of your dear 
father protect you!” 

“ How strange,” thought Ahmed, as 
he turned to go, “that, while I am so 
full of joy, they are both so serious!” 

“ We will go up the mountain a little 
way,” said the stranger, who stroked his 
long beard as he walked, and seemed 
disposed to contemplation. At length 
he broke silence by asking Ahmed how 
long he had been in love. 

“ Since mid-day,” replied Ahmed. 

“ Ah!” said his companion, “I had 
supposed it to be an affair of years. 
And what is your age?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“And the probable age of your 
charmer is——” 

“ Sixteen, I should say,” returned 
Ahmed. 

“A serious business, truly!” mut- 
tered the old man, striding on. He 
moved so rapidly that Ahmed had 
almost to run to keep up with him. 
“Ts he laughing at me?” thought the 
youth. 

At length they reached a level place, 
with higher ground all around it, and 
the heights of the mountain still before 
them. ‘How still and dreary!” said 
Ahmed to himself. 

“Can you find any thing to make a 
fire with ?” asked his companion. 

“Tt is doubtful,” said Ahmed, who 
saw nothing but sand; “but I will 
look.” He presently returned with an 
armful of small plants, and went in 
search of more. He observed that the 
old man stood aside, with head bent 
and arms folded, apparently taking no 
interest in these preparations, Present- 
ly, when fuel enough had been pro- 
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vided, the stranger aroused himself 
from his reverie, and directed Ahmed 
to place certain stones, which he point- 
ed out, in such a position that the fire 
might be raised from the ground and at 
the same time protected from the wind. 
This having been done to his satisfac- 
tion, and some stems and stalks of the 
plants made ready, he kindled a fire by 
a@ process unknown to Ahmed; the 
flame at first being bluish, but growing 
ruddy by degrees. On the bright coals 
he threw a powder that sent up a cloud 
of incense. The cloud grew more and 
more dense, and quite enveloped the 
magician, so that Ahmed saw him in- 
distinctly and as though at a great dis- 
tance. He began to feel a drowsiness 
coming on, which he attributed to fa- 
tigue and excitement. The magician 
now stretched a small red wand toward 
Lassa, and his lips moved as though he 
uttered words. Suddenly, as though a 


great fan had swept away the smoke on 
either hand, the air became calm, and 


he revived. But the magician was 
gone. Ahmed found himself no longer 
in the open air, but in a vast apartment, 
of an order of architecture that was 
quite new to him. Columns beautifully 
sculptured supported the almost invisi- 
ble ceiling; the walls were adorned 
with the noblest specimens of statuary ; 
through the great windows, made of 
the clearest crystal, he beheld a garden 
so lovely that it seemed to him like 
Paradise. As he advanced wondering- 
ly, he suddenly heard the rustle of a 
dress. Turning about, he beheld a sight 
that transported him. At a little dis- 
tance was a young lady of charming 
figure and graceful carriage, in whose 
blushing countenance he at once dis- 
cerned the features already so dear to 
him. Drawn to her by an irresistible 
attraction, he seized her hand and kissed 
it passionately. “Dearest one,” he 
said, “I cannot believe that a few hours 
ago I saw you for the first time ! Though 
I do not even know your name, it seems 
as though.I had known you for ages. 
What happiness to be in this charming 
place, with you!” ; 
“T confess, sir,” the lady replied, in 
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a low, clear voice, very sweet and musi- 
cal, “ that your sentiments give me great 
pleasure. To be loved by you has 
seemed to me, since I first saw you, as 
the summit of earthly felicity. Do you 
really love me as truly as you say?” 
As she said this, her ardent gaze rested 
fully on his face. 

“So well and truly,” exclaimed Ah- 
med, with emotion, “that without you 
I must die!” 

“ Ah, this is happiness indeed!” she 
murmured, as Ahmed embraced her ten- 
derly. ‘To be loved !—to be loved !” 

In a kind of rapturous trance the lov- 
ers wandered about, one moment talk- 
ing eagerly, the next feeling a rapture 
too great for definite expression. At 
length they sought the open air. The 
garden, filled with rare flowering plants 
and shrubbery, and with trees of pleas- 
ing shape, where the choicest singing- 
birds made their nests, gave them great 
delight. Approaching a fountain, they 
lost themselves in admiration of its 
beauties, and its eccentric and shifting 
character. From a few jets it changed 
to many, and these crossed each other’s 
course in the most fantastic and grace- 
ful manner; the many jets still further 
multiplied, and grew finer, until, though 
each was still distinct, the whole to- 
gether resembled a mist. Through the 
mist Ahmed thought he perceived the 
magician walking leisurely in an orange- 
grove. The mist at length became a 
cloud, which grew denser and denser, 
and at the same time extended its limits 
till it enveloped them both. So sur- 
prised were the lovers, that their hands 
dropped ; and, the moment they were 
quite separate, the cloud dispersed, and 
Ahmed saw only the magician. Glanc- 
ing around, he perceived that they were 
on the very spot where the enchantment 
had begun. ‘ Where is my beloved ?” 
he cried. 

“You saw only her apparition,” said 
the magician. “It was necessary that 
I should see you together, before pro- 
ceeding. If I have distressed you, it is 
an injury that I can easily redress.” 

“ Ah, this is cruel!” cried Ahmed. 
“ May the great and good Shigemooni 
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keep me from such experiences in fu- 
ture |” 

“My dear boy,” said the magician, 
kindly, “it is easy to see you have 
never been in love before. The first 
parting of lovers seems eternal. But 
come; the daylight is going. We must 
finish our work.” 

He then replenished the fire, and, 
while the sticks were being reduced to 
coals, stood, as before, apparently in 
deep thought, with his head bent for- 
ward and his arms folded. Then, throw- 
ing on the fire a powder that gave a 
very different cloud, both in appearance 
and odor, from the first, and watching 
the incense as it slowly rose, he waved 
a black wand over it gravely, repeating 
to himself a number of words in a mys- 
terious language. He uttered the phrase 
thrice ; and each time as he reached a 
certain word, near its close, Ahmed felt 
the ground tremble. Then, standing 
upright, with an air of majesty, he 
paused a moment, and pronounced the 
word by itself in aloud voice. Instant- 
ly, accompanied by a fearful shaking of 
the ground, a gigantic figure shot up 
from the earth, black as night, with an- 
gry eyes that blazed like the sun. In 
his hand was a huge club of ebony. 
“What wouldst thou?” he said, in a 
voice so terrible, though subdued by 
respect and fear, that the listener quaked 
to hear it. “I am thy slave, and the 
slave of all who command in that 
name.” 

“ Ahmed,” said the magician, “ this 
spirit can give you instantly any thing 
you may choose to ask. But if you 
would prefer to earn a fortune by your 
own exertions, I can summon another 
spirit, who will gladly point it out. 
Decide!” 

“Love decides!” answered Ahmed, 
eagerly, having partially recovered from 
his fright. “I will have a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, in ten chests, 
each with a different key. Let them be 
set down before the door of my mother’s 
cottage, and the keys given to me here.” 

“Nothing more?” inquired the de- 
mon, apparently astonished at Ahmed’s 
moderation. 
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“A necklace for my love,” he said, 
“ suitable for a lady both beautiful and 
modest.” 

“Think well,’ said the magician ; 
“vou will never have another opportu- 
nity.” 

“Then,” said Ahmed, “I will have 
you choose what you will for me. I 
can think of nothing more.” 

“ A powder that may prevent his dy- 
ing of hunger,” said the magician. 
“Now, do your duty!” 

The earth instantly received the de- 
mon. But he was scarcely gone, when 
he reappeared, bearing a salver that 
contained a bunch of burnished steel 
keys of curious shape, strung on a ring 
of gold, and two golden boxes of un- 
equal size. “The ten chests of gold 
are at thy mother’s door,” he said, and 
instantly disappeared. 

“ Open the larger of the two boxes,” 
said the magician. Ahmed obeyed 
him, and beheld the loveliest necklace 
of pearls that fancy could conceive—so 
large and lustrous were they, and so 
admirably arranged. A white halo 
seemed to surround them. From the 
delicate lining of the box an exquisite 
odor escaped, that somehow recalled a 
thought of the beautiful being who was 
to receive it. 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed Ah- 
med. “How canI prove my gratitude 
for these princely favors ?” 

“ By withholding your censure should 
they cause misery instead of happiness,” 
replied the magician. ‘ Open not the 
other box. It contains the powder I 
requested for you. The time to open it 
is when the powder is needed.” 

“ But do you think that, with all my 
riches, I can ever need this powder ?” 
asked Ahmed, as they set out to return. 

“ How can I tell?” answered the old 
man, with a grave smile. “It is well, 
however, to be prepared. And that it 
may be on hand when it is needed, I 
advise you always to keep it about you. 
And now, dear youth, a few words be- 
fore we part. So soon as I saw the ap- 
parition of your beloved, I remembered 
her. Ihave known her for years, and 
can testify to her charms both of mind 
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and person. You may indulge your 
wildest dreams of perfection ; you will 
most certainly fall behind the actual 
truth. How important, then, that this 
high and noble creature should be prop- 
erly approached and most considerately 
treated! How necessary, for your mu- 
tual happiness, that your own character 
should be high, and your views of life 
of a corresponding nobleness! Do not 
think to dazzle her with display. Be- 
ing used to wealth, it has no particular 
importance in her eyes. But, to such 
beings, character is every thing. I 
would not advise that you should go to 
her in rags, or with any other sign of 
abject poverty ; but one may dress neat- 
ly and becomingly, and acceptably to 
all sensible persons, for very little 
money. What you need, far more than 
rich attire for the body, is suitable 
clothing for the mind. By this I do 
not mean to reproach your ignorance, 
for by your language I know you have 
been well taught; but to be perma- 
nently acceptable to one so highly gift- 
ed as Nourmahal—for that is her name 
—your acquirements must correspond 
to hers; not fully, perhaps, but you 
must be qualified to breathe the same 
air, to feel the sunshine as she feels it, 
to look on the charms of nature with 
the same eye of loving intelligence, and 
to behold the triumphs of art with a 
kindred enthusiasm ; else she will quick- 
ly discover that, after all, she is alone, 
and love will give place to indifference, 
indifference, finally, alas! to contempt, 
if not abhorrence! Do you appreciate 
this?” 

“Yes, entirely and humbly,” mur- 
mured Ahmed. 

“ You rejoice me,” said the magician. 
“ Now you are prepared for the advice 
I have to give you.” 

“ Believe me, I will follow it to the 
letter!” exclaimed the grateful youth. 

“ Well, then; I impose no hardship. 
You will one day be glad to have done 
as I now direct. Go into the city ; pur- 
chase a small but nof mean house, in an 
agreeable quarter, with gmple grounds, 
See that the place is well supplied with 
trees and shrubbery. Remove thither 
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at once, First place your chests of 
gold in rough boxes, which you can 
have sent to you from the city. Obtain 
no assistance until the gold is safely 
concealed in them.. Employ two or 
three different wagoners, on different 
days, that the inconsistency between 
so small and mean a house and so many 
goods may not provoke suspicion, and 
lead to the discovery of your wealth 
before it is fairly secured. When you 
have neatly and comfortably furnished 
your new house, and feel at home, enter 
the college as a regular student, and set 
yourself seriously to the work of mak- 
ing the most of your natural talents. 
Do not seek the fair Nourmahal till all 
this be done. Once you are fairly a 
student, really on the road to some- 
thing, you will be able to respect your- 
self, and may venture to tell her who 
and what you are. But reserve the se- 
cret of your sudden riches. Rather 
prefer to seem to her, and every one, 
worthy to have riches and honor, as a 
kind of necessary complement to your 
qualities, than, by a vulgar display, to 
tempt the world to find how much be- 
low your assumed station you really are. 
If, however, it should finally be appa- 
rent that nothing but the revelation of 
your riches will induce the parents of 
Nourmahal to consent to your union, 
then you may devise some way of con- 
veying the fact to them that may leave 
it in a shape consistent with their good 
opinion of you. Meanwhile, secure an 
honest and capable man for steward. 
When you are fully satisfied that he is 
trustworthy, let him trade with a part 
of your capital. If it be not improved, 
of course it will :finally decrease to 
nothing ; and having been accustomed 
to ease, you will then find poverty a 
bitter morsel. Lastly, if, in spite of all 
your prudence, you should, some time, 
find yourself reduced to poverty, and 
would learn how to retrieve your for- 
tunes, let me know your wish, and I 
will befriend you. When the time 
comes to make yourself known to Nour- 
mahal, I will send you a friend of her 
family, who will introduce you prop- 
erly.” , 
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They were now arrived at the cot- 
tage, where they saw the ten chests 
neatly piled at the side of the door, 
where stood Ahmed’s mother, dazed by 
the spectacle. Making known his dom- 
icile to Ahmed, and bowing courteously 
to the mother, the magician excused 
himself from entering, as night was ap- 
proaching, and departed, expressing 
kindest wishes for their welfare. 

With his mother’s assistance, Ahmed 
moved the heavy chests into the cot- 
tage; and not till they were all fairly 
secured—the elegant wood, richly carv- 
ed, glistening in the lamplight—would 
he tell her a word of his adventure. 
Then, while she nervously prepared his 
supper (for he was almost dying of 
hunger), he told the story, omitting 
nothing. He showed the keys, pro- 
duced the two gold boxes, and, finally, 
that they both might realize their 
wealth, he applied one of the keys to 
the lock that bore the same number, 
and, turning the massive bolts with 
ease, opened the precious chest with 
trembling hands. It was full to the 
brim with bright and glistening gold! 

“Yes, it is no dream; there is the 
gold, sure enough!” exclaimed the 
mother, with a kind of awe. “And 
now, may the good Shigemooni give us 
grace to use it properly !” 

Ahmed almost forgot his hunger, and 
for some time could scarcely eat a 
mouthful. He played with the gold, 
and was delighted with its loud, clear 
ring, as he let the pieces fall. Then 
he displayed the necklace, which his 
mother pronounced the loveliest thing 
she had ever seen. “ What do you 
think of the magician’s advice?” he 
asked, returning to the table. 

“You should follow it implicitly,” 
was the reply. “In these things you 
owe allegiance to so munificent a bene- 
factor.” 

Accordingly, the next morning, fill- 
ing a small bag with gold, Ahmed went 
to the city. After long search, he found 
and purchased such a house as the ma- 
gician had suggested. Then he bought 
a neat but modest suit of clothes, a 
beautiful shawl and dress for his moth- 
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er, and some small luxuries for the 
table, and proceeded homeward. 

The next day he followed his friend’s 
advice as to transferring his riches to 
the new abode. 

And now, being eager to resolve “his 
fate, he at once enrolled himself as a 
student at the college, and began his 
studies with the utmost diligence, The 
professors were pleased with him, and 
took every pains to smooth the paths 
of the rugged steep; for they honored 
his modesty and appreciated his zeal- 
ous application. ~ 


II. 


Impatient of further delay—which, 
according to strict interpretation of the 
magician’s advice, was quite superflu- 
ous—Ahmed now wrote to his benefac- 
tor, asking the promised introduction 
to Nourmahal’s family. True to his 
word, the magician the next day sent 
an elderly gentleman, who with much 
good-humor announced his readiness to 
fulfil his commission. Not deeming it 
necessury to affect an ignorance of the 
circumstances that occasioned his visit, 
he spoke freely of the fair Nourmahal, : 
and seemed to enjoy Ahmed’s confu- 
sion. ‘Cheer up, friend Ahmed!” he 
laughingly cried; “you are the most 
lugubrious of lovers! I never knew a 
young lady of sixteen—or, indeed, of 
any other age—who didn’t prefer sun- 
shine to gloom.” 

“Oh!” said Ahmed, smiling, “I am 
not melancholy. My disposition is 
cheerful. But consider, that, besides 
actually coming in contact for the first 
time with one so dear to me, I am also 
to encounter people of courtly manners, 
who can preveut my happiness.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said his friend. 
“There is no such difference as you 
imagine. What there is, so far as man- 
ners are concerned, is rather in your 
favor. The greatest blunder you can 
make is to allow yourself to be over- 
whelmed by these people. Don’t forget 
that you are now something more than 
you were a few weeks since.” 

“Well, I couldn’t easily be less!” 
said Ahmed. 
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The two friends now set out, the 
elder constantly amusing. the youth 
with agreeable anecdotes or lively de- 
scriptions of the peculiarities of those 
whom they were presently to meet. He 
obsrved that Nourmahal’s father was 
one of the most eccentric of men; a 
warm friend, but the most bitter and 
violent of enemies; a bigot in theory, 
self-indulgent in practice, but temper- 
ing his laxity with traits of rigorous 
self-discipline. One of these peniten- 
tial peculiarities was a habit, inflexibly 
pursued, of bathing in very cold water 
every morning—ice-water, if possible— 
and then of running races in a long 
covered way, with the servants, or any 
one who could be induced to enter the 
course; and, what was certainly odd, 
if he chanced to be beaten, he applaud- 
ed the victor heartily, and from that 
moment became his friend. He was 
also fond of other gymnastic exercises 
—feats of strength and daring, espe- 
cially of such as demanded fortitude 
and endurance; and in these he was 
also generous to those who were so for- 
tunate as to excel him. This, however, 
‘was not often the case, for he was very 
skilful. Indeed, this gentleman was a 
monomaniac on gymnastics, 

“ Now, my lad,” said Ahmed’s friend, 
“T must tell you one thing. You must 
do your best in showing your agility. 
Are you used to running, leaping, and 
climbing? Can you turn yourself in- 
side out, swallow your own shadow, 
and jump over the moon? [If not, I 
tremble for you!” 

“T tremble for myself!” was Ah- 
med’s laughing reply. 

“ Young man, I like you!” exclaimed 
his elderly friend. “Keep up your 
courage, and you’re sure to win. It is 
delightful to see yu approach your fate 
in such a cheerful spirit. Remember, 
no knuckling to him! He is rough; 
be rough yourself.” 

“Oh, ho, Noureddin! Oh, ho!” 
shouted a voice, apparently just over 
their heads, Ahmed’s companion start- 
ed to observe that they were already at 
the palace-gate. Glancing upward, he 
espied his noble friend on the top of 
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the building with a quoit in his hand. 
Near him stood a youth, of about Ah- 
med’s age, also with a quoit. 

“Oh, ho, yourself, Almansor!” he 
shouted. 

While Noureddin was engaged in a 
vociferous conversation with their host 
above, Ahmed suddenly descried the 
fair Nourmahal, who was attracted to a 
window by the shouting. On discoy- 
ering Ahmed, she looked as conscious 
as though she had really participated 
in that blissful scene which he had sup- 
posed to have been merely a kind of 
enchanted dream of his own, He had 
barely time to kiss his hand to her, for 
they passed on, obedient to the sum- 
mons from above. <A servant had has- 
tened down to conduct them to the 
scene of the game, then in active prog- 
ress, 

“Who is that boy, kissing his hand 
to my daughter?” roared Almansor. 

“He’s coming to see you,” roared 
Noureddin in return. 

It was a fatiguing ascent; and when 
they reached the palace-roof—which in 
that place was quite level, and covered 
with earth—Noureddin was breathless, 
and for a moment could scarcely gasp. 
“Tn the name of all the Lamas, and the 
hundred and eight Boorchaus,* and 
heaven and earth in general,” he at 
length exclaimed, ‘what do you mean 
by making your guests go through so 
much to see so little!” 

“ Well,” said the laughing host, “if 
they will come when I am only throw- 
ing quoits, why, that’s all they can see, 
of course. I can’t leave my game for 
such a frivolous purpose as showing 
courtesy to a guest.” This nonsense 
being properly taken, the noble quoit- 
thrower was now pleased to make young 
Ahmed’s acquaintance, and in turn pre- 
sented him to the youthful stranger, 
whose name was Ganem. ‘ Come,” 
cried the lively host, “ now for a royal 
game, two on a side—Ganem and I 
against you two.” 

Now it so happened that quoits was 


* The Boorchaus, or idols, are created beings 
who existed before the creation of the present 
world, and were deified for their holiness. 
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a favorite recreation of the college-stu- 
dents, and Ahmed had quickly mas- 
tered its difficulties. The quoits were 
discs of brass with a hole in the centre. 
The throw was perfect when the quoit 
so descended as to encircle the upright 
stick which at either end of the ground 
marked its bounds, Every time a play- 
er succeeded in doing this he was enti- 
tled to an extra cast. 

The eye of a lover being very sharp, 
Ahmed had quickly detected in Ganem 
signs of a sudden dislike, which he in- 
stantly attributed to the jealousy of a 
rival. For the first time in his life the 
demon of hatred entered his soul. Un- 
der this influence his senses quickened, 
and he felt conscious of his superiority. 
Among his fellow-students was the son 
of a Hindoo conjurer, a subtle youth, 
who had taught him how to train his 
muscles and faculties. On this he now 


congratulated himself, leisurely watch- 
ing the style of his adversaries. The 
host played neatly, but rather too eager- 


ly; Ganem carefully, but inexpertly. 
Ahmed was for a time content to accus- 
tom himself to the weight and shape 
of the discs; though his superior style 
did not escape the noble’s eye. At 
length, feeling sure of his cast, he threw 
both his quoits over the stake, and, 
calling for others, finally strung it full 
of them. And so that game was won. 

Ganem evidently was annoyed; but 
Almansor became more and more ex- 
cited as the discs continued to settle 
upon one another with a loud click; 
and at last, unable to control his enthu- 
siasm, he rushed up to Ahmed and em- 
braced him heartily. “ Splendid! splen- 
did, my boy!” he cried; “ you’re an 
artist ! Come, gentlemen, let us now go 
down and make ready for dinner; and 
if you’re all as hungry as I am, I con- 
gratulate you. If you don’t enjoy your 
meal, I’ll give you my head for a foot- 
ball. My new cook is worth her weight 
in gold. I defy all Thibet to match 
her!” 

As Ahmed and Noureddin had not 
been honored with a previous formal 
invitation to dine with their host, the 
former now felt some delicate scruples, 
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which he privately expressed to Nou- 
reddin; but he was greatly comforted 
by his friend’s assurance that this invi- 
tation should be considered quite as 
sincere and cordial as though it had 
been extended a week beforehand. 
Ceremony Almansor regarded as the 
surest mark of effeminacy. 

Dinner was announced. It was a 
trying moment to Ahmed; but, sum- 
moning all his firmness, he quietly de- 
scended, and, while his heart beat fast, 
received the introduction to Nourmahal 
and her mother with grave composure. 
As a mark of favor—earned through 
his skill in the game—he was placed 
between the two ladies, with the other 
guests opposite. Considering all the 
circumstances, this was a difficult posi- 
tion for the modest Ahmed ; but he sat 
out the meal with credit, though an 
occasional word or glance from Nour- 
mahal would almost overwhelm him. 

State dinners of many tedious courses 
did not suit the impetuous temper of 
the host; the dishes at his table were 
always few, and rapidly served; but 
every thing was exquisitely prepared, 
and there was always enough. 

Having matters of greater importance 
awaiting our notice, we must pass over 
this hospitable meal, which the boister- 
ous spirits of Almansor and the more 
refined liveliness of Noureddin served 
to carry off with success. Nourmahal 
seated herself on an embroidered mat, 
and sang the following song, accompa- 
nying herself skilfully on the lute : 


Sad was my heart (sweet love denied) 
Till thou cam’st near, my joy, my pride! 
Thy fervent glance this bosom’s chill 
Changed quickly into love’s warm thrill! 


Ah, dearest! were our spirits free, 
Forever would I dwell with thee ; 
And not a soul, howe’er divine, 
Should know s0 sweet a bliss as mine! 


Cold, biting winter comes apace— 

I care not, when I see thy face ; 

There is no winter in my heart, 

Where thou and heaven have equal part! 

As the ladies left the table, Noured- 
din placed himself by the side of 
Ahmed. 

“Did you notice the words of the 
song ?” he asked, quietly. 
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The excited youth was for a moment 
unable to trust himself to speak. 
“Yes,” he finally replied; “and did 
you notice her impassioned and deli- 
cate interpretation of their sentiment ?” 

“ To be sure I did,” said Noureddin ; 
“ but the words are her own.” 

The company now repaired to the 
garden. While the other gentlemen 
disposed themselves for a siesta, Ah- 
med, who had heard much of Alman- 
sor’s elegant grounds, which invariably 
filled the stranger with agreeable sur- 
prise, roamed about admiringly, paus- 
ing every few moments to examine more 
attentively some fine plant or flower. 
He at length came to a huge fountain, 
that some way reminded him of the one 
he had seen in the vision. As he stood 
before it, listening to the sweet patter- 
ing of the water, and half lost in 
thought, he heard behind him the rust- 
ling of a dress. Turning quickly, he 
started with surprise to discover the 
beautiful Nourmahal, dressed precisely 


as then, her face wearing the same look 


of sweetness and trusting love. That 
instant he felt drawn to her with mys- 
terious force. Kissing her hand with 
respectful tenderness, and observing her 
modest confusion, he said, “‘ Dear Nour- 
mahal, is it possible that this pleasure, 
so often dreamed of, is at length really 
mine? Believe me, I love you dearly ! 
What happiness to be in this charming 
place, with you!” 

These were the very words he had 
uttered in the mountain; and Nourma- 
hal’s reply—which he remembered word 
by word—was also the same. The vis- 
ion was perfectly reproduced in blissful 
reality. 

The interview was interrupted, as 
they stood near the fountain, by the 
mercurial Noureddin, who came to ap- 
prise his friend that their host was call- 
ing forhim. This errand, however, he 
did not announce till he had paid the 
most humble deference to the blushing 
Nourmahal. They now rejoined the 
rest of the company. 

Coffee was served in a charming 
summer-house; and, soon afterward, 
Ahmed and Noureddin departed, after 
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promising a speedy repetition of the 
visit. 

Ahmed’s joy almost made him in- 
sane. His late tender experience, with 
the sweet assurance of Nourmahal’s love 
terminating all his anxiety, rendered 
him for a time extravagantly happy. 
His unfitness for study occasioned much 
wonder among the faculty. But, com- 
manding himself, he at length succeed- 
ed in fixing his attention, and even his 
companions soon ceased to observe any 
thing unusual in his conduct. 

The eccentric noble by degrees grew 
so fond of Ahmed, and so resigned to 
the idea of being excelled by him in all 
his favorite amusements, that he sent 
for him almost every day. Encouraged 
by this partiality, Ahmed one day de- 
cided to make known his passion. On 
this occasion they were alone. So soon 
as Almansor comprehended Ahmed’s 
meaning, he began to laugh. “Ho, 
ho! my friend—ho, ho! ho, ho! I’ve 
been expecting this!” he cried. “And 
now, let me tell you that, if you can 
show me you are able to support a wife 
handsomely, you are the very son-in- 
law I want—a man of skill and cour- 
age, sound in head, heart, and stom- 
ach!” 

Overwhelmed with his good fortune, 
Ahmed seized his hand and kissed it. 
“Thanks, noble sir!” he cried. “If 
you will accompany me, I will show 
you whether I am in a condition to 
maintain your daughter properly.” 

The noble consenting, they went to 
Ahmed’s house. : 

Ahmed conducted their guest to an 
inner apartment, where, after raising 
the loose boards of the floor, he dis- 
played the ten chests, which he pro- 
ceeded to open. Almansor was aston- 
ished, of course. “ Why, my dear Ah- 
med,” he exclaimed, “ you are the rich- 
est young man in Thibet! Yet, I value 
your personal qualities more than all 
this gold. Nothing but the natural 
concern of a father for his daughter’s 
welfare could have made me think of 
asking any other qualification in her 
husband than those I already knew 
when you made your proposal. I was 
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not aware, Ahmed, that your father was 
a rich man.” 

This remark was embarrassing. But, 
after some reflection, Ahmed told the 
amazing story of his enrichment. 

“ Well, I must say, Ahmed,” the no- 
ble exclaimed, smiling good-humored- 
ly, “‘the magician has found a deserv- 
ing beneficiary. He was right in sup- 
posing that the son of so excellent a 
father and so admirable a mother could 
scarcely prove an unworthy recipient of 
his bounty.” 

The two friends now rejoined the 
mother, whom they pleased with the 
announcement of the intended mar- 
riage. After a long discussion, they 
concluded that, as both Ahmed and 
Nourmahal were quite young, and the 
former had but just begun his scholas- 
tic career, the marriage should be de- 
ferred two years. Before his guest de- 


parted, Almed placed in his hands the 
gold box that contained the beautiful 
necklace of pearls, as a present to Nour- 


mahal, 
III. 

It now occurred to Ahmed that it 
would be well to carry out the advice 
of the magician in respect to a steward. 
He therefore made inquiries among his 
friends ; and Ganem—who of late had 
been very friendly—recommended one 
Calcar so warmly, that he concluded to 
engage him. 

‘“‘ Son, I do not quite like his looks,” 
said the mother, after the first business 
interview with the steward. “ But, 
since so excellent a friend as Ganem 
has guaranteed his capability, it is per- 
haps wrong to feel suspicious.” 

“That is just my own impression, 
mother,” said Ahmed; and there it 
rested, 

The two years quickly passed. The 
lovers became more enamored of each 
other day by day. Such was his devo- 
tion to his studies, his passion, and his 
gymnastics, that Ahmed found little 
time to investigate the affairs of his 
steward, who by degrees engaged more 
and more deeply in mercantile specula- 
tions; and, to further them, founded 
immense bazaars, or dépdts of miscella- 
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neous merchandise, in various parts of 
the empire. It would have been well 
for the youth had his tastes been more 
business-like. Even his mother remon- 
strated vainly. The gold was going by 
degrees; but he knew that Calcar had 
a “ genius for grand designs,” as Ganem 
expressed it, and was aware that these 
huge magazines of goods could not be 
founded and maintained without money. 

The wedding-day approached. Ga- 
nem volunteered in the kindest manner 
to act as esquire and general manager— 
an office that should include the pur- 
chase of jewelry and works of art, and 
other suitable gifts; in short, his fine 
talents seemed to be wholly bent towards 
the spending of Ahmed’s gold. 

Just before the wedding-day, Ganem 
went to Almansor, and, intimating that 
he had a matter of serious importance 
to communicate, was granted a private 
interview. ‘Kind sir,” he said, with 
an air of the utmost gravity and sor- 
row, “it pains me to say it, but the 
truth is, your intended son-in-law is a 
beggar!” 

“A beggar!” exclaimed the noble, 
with the greatest surprise. “ Why, how 
long is it since I myself saw almost un- 
countable gold in his possession! Is it 
possible it is all gone?” 

“ Not only possible, but true,” replied 
Ganem. “Even if it were not alto- 
gether squandered, it could last but a 
little while in the hands of such a 
spendthrift. Have you heard of his 
business enterprises ? ” 

“ Not a word,” was the reply. 

Upon this, Ganem proceeded to make 
known that imprudent investments and 
wild speculations had actually made 
way with Ahmed’s property, and that 
even his house could hardly be pro- 
nounced safe from his creditors. 

This intelligence deeply affected the 
noble, who had often pictured to him- 
self the felicity of the happy pair, so 
worthy of each other and so fond, and 
could not without pain reflect that his 
own estates were so far depreciated, 
through long neglect, that, at present, 
he was quite unable to repair the disas- 
ter. Moreover, he could not avoid some 
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indignation with Ahmed for his culpa- 
ble negligence, which certainly was the 
immediate cause of his ruin. “Of 
course, the wedding can’t take place,” 
he said. ‘“Nourmahal must not be 
given to a beggar, even though that 
beggar were a prince.” 

Sad as was the blow to Almansor, it 
was naturally much more terrible to the 
young and innocent lovers. Ahmed 
was prostrated by it, and thrown into a 
delirious fever. “ It is Ganem’s work!” 
said poor Nourmahal, in so calm a voice 
that all were deceived; but presently, 
with a faint cry, she fell to the floor, 
and was taken up for dead. 

By the time that Ahmed was himself 
again, his mother, who had meanwhile 
dismissed the steward, was ready with 
a statement of his affairs, quite clear 
and thorough, which she had prepared 
with the assistance of Noureddin. It 
appeared that a sale of his remaining 
property would suffice to balance all 
accounts with his creditors, leaving 


him nothing but the consciousness of 
having acted honorably under circum- 
stances that strongly tempt a mar to 
trickery. He decided to pay his debts. 
His servants, who loved him, felt the 
separation keenly, and expressed their 


‘grief in loud lamentations. Several of 
his creditors, touched by his courage- 
ous spirit of self-sacrifice, made up 
among themselves a small sum, which 
‘they presented to him, with such ex- 
pressions of regard that he could not 
persist in his determination to refuse it. 
With this money he was able to redeem 
‘the little cottage on the mountain, and 
‘to purchase a few simple articles of fur- 
niture, with some books and other com- 
‘forts which his late studies and habits 
had rendered indispensable. 

Just before removing, he sought the 
noble, who kindly consented to see him. 
“My misfortunes,” said Ahmed, when 
the first constrained greetings were 
over, “are severe, but not unmerited. 
My wealth, to begin with, was meanly 
acquired ; for, when I so tamely accept- 
ed it, I had the choice of earning a com- 
petence by steady labor, and declined 
it. I had just begun to love Nourma- 
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hal, and was eager to place myself at 
once in a position that might justify an 
application for her hand. Next, I al- 
lowed myself to become absorbed in 
schemes of exercise and thoughts of 
love, to the neglect of my studies and 
my business, The operations of my 
steward were so extraordinary, that 
they should have had my attention long 
ago. My mother spoke of it repeated- 
ly, but I had no time and no taste for 
such things. But one word from you 
will decide whether my errors are to be 
my final ruin.” 

“Explain yourself, good Ahmed,” 
said Almansor, kindly ; for, in spite of 
himself, he was affected by these simple 
and honest words, 

“ Most willingly,” said Ahmed. “'Two 
years ago you said that you had consid- 
ered me a suitable husband for your 
daughter, even before you knew of my 
riches. How am I now less worthy ? 
Now, what I ask is this: Give me a 
year to work in; meanwhile, let it be 
understocd that Nourmahal and I have 
not resigned each other. If, at the end 
of that time, I cannot show an im- 
provement in my fortunes, with reason- 
able prospects, I shall be willing to re- 
sign my claims; and, whether willing 
or not, shall justify you in considering 
the engagement at an end.” 

“Why, that is but justice, Ahmed,” 
answered the noble. “It is true, Ganem 
has made advances; but Nourmahal 
detests him, and has utterly refused to 
see him more. A good father is tender 
to his child. She loves you, that is cer- 
tain. Yes, I consent.” 

“Thanks, kind sir!” exclaimed Ah- 
med, kissing the extended hand; “ you 
shall see that your confidence is well 
founded.” Taking his leave respectful- 
ly, he returned home with a light heart, 
for he felt that, with health and strength, 
he could easily make good his pledge. 

Upon entering, his mother asked if 
he had brought any thing to eat, for 
there was nothing in the house. He 
felt for his purse; it was gone! “Shade 
of my father!” he exclaimed ; “ this is 
misery !—nothing to eat, and no money 
to buy with!” 
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“ What! have you lost your purse?” 
asked the mother, in alarm, 

“T fear I have,” he replied, trying 
rapidly one pocket after another. 

In their excitement and distress, for 
some days they had eaten barely suffi- 
cient to keep soul and body together. 
Pride forbade the disclosure of their 
condition to the neighbors; but food 
they must have. What was to be done? 
At length, as Ahmed was walking to 
and fro, thinking sadly of their hard 
fate, and beating his breast with vio- 
lence, his hand happened to strike the 
little gold box which, in accordance 
with the magician’s advice, he had 
always carried about his person. With 
an exclamation of delight, he eagerly 
drew forth the tiny treasure, and, hur- 
riedly raising the lid, presented it to his 
mother. “Taste of that powder!” he 
cried; “it was intended for just such 
@ Case as ours.” 

“ Ah, dear son,” said the mother, tak- 
ing the box, “little did we think how 


useful this powder might one day be to 
us. Wethought it only a grim joke of 
our friend, the magician.” 

“ But taste it, mother,” said Ahmed ; 
“and may its virtues lead us to forgive 
the joke!” 

They both now partook freely of the 


powder. The pangs of hunger were in- 
stantly allayed, and they had the sensa- 
tion of having just eaten a hearty meal. 
Closing the box to replace it in his 
bosom, Ahnied felt something rattle 
within. Opening it once more, he found 
several small gold-pieces, that had lain 
under the powder, and also a paper, 
that contained these words : 

“If more is needed, sell the box. 
The powder, having once being exposed 
to the air, will presently lose all its vir- 
tue. If still further relief is desired, 
the ten empty chests may also be sold. 
They are made of the rarest woods, 
skilfully matched and carved, and will 
produce a handsome sum.” 

They raised the chests, and a careful 
inspection fully justified the language 
of the paper. The chests were indeed 
exquisite. The next morning Ahmed 
went toa jeweler’s and sold the little 
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gold box, receiving a liberalsum. With 
part of this money he hired several por- 
ters to convey the chests to the market- 
place, where they soon attracted the eye 
of a curiosity-fancier, who at once 
offered two hundred pieces of gold for 
them. Unwilling to risk the loss of 
this customer by haggling, Ahmed 
closed the bargain, and hastened home- 
ward—happier, in that hour, than he 
had ever in his life been before. 

By the middle of the afternoon every 
thing he possessed was once more under 
the roof of the little mountain cottage. 
At first it looked mean enough; but 
there was consolation in the thought 
that now they were able to make it 
thoroughly comfortable. Already, in 
imagination, he saw and delighted in 
the improvements that were possible. 
And not alone inside; he would beau- 
tify even the out-houses and the gar- 
den. 

As he was standing before the door, 
turning over in his mind a plan for this 
latter reformation, he suddenly descried 
the magician ascending toward him. 
The sight gave him so much pleasure, 
that he hastened to meet the good man 
who had tried so well to benefit him. 
Truly, it was not the magician’s fault 
if things had turned out badly. Did 
he not advise Ahmed to satisfy himself 
fully in regard to the steward’s honesty 
and capacity, before trusting him ? 
Had that caution been heeded, all 
would now be well. And even had he 
been deceived, at last, in regard to the 
steward’s character, the advice was to 
risk but a gart of his capital ; whereas, 
he had risked the whole. 

“ Well, friend Ahmed,” said the ma- 
gician, smiling kindly, “and how do 
you find yourself, after all your trials?” 

“Much more cheerful than you may 
suppose,” said Ahmed, pleasantly, as he 
pressed the magician’s hand. He then 
described the sale of the chests and the 
box, and what led to it. 

“ But, after all,” said the magician, 
“the future is not yet provided for. 
The little sum you now have is but a 
temporary aid. Now, although in strict 
justice you may be said to have forfeit- 
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ed all hope of further aid from the oth- 
er world—and, indeed, no more gifts 
can be yours—still, it is in my power to 
put you in a way to earn a fortune, in 
the way that would have been pointed 
out two years ago, had you but decided 
for it.” 

“Ah, if I had only been so wise!” 
sighed Ahmed. “But I have the wis- 
dom now, and the courage.” 

“ Nothing but the conviction of your 
real worthiness could have induced me 
to come to you again,” said the magi- 
cian, with seriousness, ‘“ Now, then, if 
you are ready, come up the mountain 
once more, and we will take a new 
start.” 

“ With all my heart,” replied Ahmed. 

As they proceeded in silence, follow- 
ing the path which they had once be- 
fore trodden, Ahmed had leisure to col- 
lect his thoughts. More clearly than 
ever, now that he was with the grave 
and serious man who had so signally 
befriended him, did he perceive his 
errors, and the damage to his character 
that had resulted from the enjoyment 
of wealth too easily gotten. “The 
great Shigemooni be thanked,” he said 
to himself, “I have one more opportu- 
nity of proving myself a man!” 

They had now reached the scene of 
the former enchantment. ‘“ We shall 
need a fire once more,” said the magi- 
cian. The young man promptly obeyed 
the hint, and soon had collected a good- 
sized heap of small sticks, bushes, with 
several bones that he had found bleach- 
ing by the wayside. The latter mate- 
rial the magician at once rejected, say- 
ing that, in summoning the powers 
whom he intended to invoke, no matter 
that had ever had sentient life must be 
employed. Not to mention other and 
more abstruse reasons, the odor from 
such material when burning did not 
harmonize with that of the incense to 
be used, and genii of all classes were 
particular on this point. 

The stones were then placed as be- 
fore, and the fire kindled in the same 
mysterious manner. The magician, 
pausing till the smoke of the fire had 
quite ceased to rise, sprinkled a white 
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powder over the coals, and once more 
waited calmly while the incense was 
diffusing itself. So subtile was it, that 
it was quite invisible; yet Ahmed was 
soon aware of a delicate, delicious odor, 
finer than flowers can yield—something 
every way exquisite, possessing moral 
qualities, one might almost say. Such 
was the effect it produced in him, that 
he felt certain something unusual was 
about to happen. Under its influence 
every object he beheld seemed transfig- 
ured ; and the sense of expectation and 
of waiting was strongly excited. The 
magician now produced a white wand, 
and waved it, at first slowly, afterward 
more rapidly, over the fire, at the same 
time uttering strange words, in a tone 
which grew louder by degrees, and be- 
came imperative. On a sudden he 
stopped, turned to the East, and looked 
upward, as though expecting something 
from the air. Immediately, without 
warning of any kind, a bright form 
stood before them, as though just alight- 
ing from some kind of aerial car. Her 
eyes beamed graciously, and a most en- 
chanting smile parted her lovely lips. 
In her right hand was a branch of myr- 
tle. 

Never had Ahmed dreamed of so 
marvellous a sight. Knowing that so 
much beauty and beneficence, and withal 
such an air of majesty, could not be- 
long to a mere mortal, he knelt to her, 
that he might pay the homage due to a 
superior being. At this she frowned, 
and, all the while looking at the ma- 
gician alone, made a slight gesture 
of impatience with her myrtle wand 
toward the kneeling figure. “ Worship 
God alone!” said the magician to Ah- 
med, in an offended tone. Much abashed, 
the youth arose from his knees, and 
awkwardly awaited the pleasure of his 
superiors. 

“What is thy pleasure, good mor- 
tal?” asked the fairy of the magician, 
in a voice of wondrous sweetness, 

“Fair lady, pardon my boldness in 
summoning thee,” said the magician. 
“Thou knowest I have not abused my 
gift. I greatly desire to serve this 
youth, who of late has given many 
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proofs of merit. And not the least of 
his good qualities is a strong relish of 
independence. All he will accept from 
the kindest of benefactors is merely an 
intimation of the best course to pursue 
in order to earn a competence by his 
ownexertions. This knowledge I there- 
fore ask of you, in his behalf.” 

“So modest a request I will surely 
grant,” said the fairy. “To the east- 
ward, a hundred paces hence, he will 
find the dry bed of a brook. Let him 
bring to you a handful of earth from 
the bed of that brook.” 

The magician repeated the order, and 
Ahmed hastened away. In a few min- 
utes he returned to his friend with the 
handful of earth. 

“Place it on this leaf,” said the fairy. 
The magician obeyed. The fairy then 
stirred the earth gently with her myrtle 
branch, and then directed the magician 
to take up the leaf and examine its 
contents carefully. He did so, and 
found in it several shining particles. 

“Let the youth also look,” the fairy 
nextcommanded., The magician called 
Ahmed, and they both saw the particles 
distinctly. Upon looking up, they per- 
ceived that the fairy was gone. 

“She laughs at me,” said Ahmed. 
“ What am I to do with this handful of 
earth ?” 

“Do you see those shining bits?” 
asked the magician. 

“Yes; they are plain enough,” an- 
swered Ahmed. 

“ Well, that is gold,” said the magi- 
cian, “ Every handful of earth in that 
ravine contains more or less gold. Here 
and there are quite large pieces. One 
year of steady labor, separating the 
gold from the earth, will be quite 
enough to make you rich. Your inge- 
nuity will quickly find out a way to ac- 
complish it. Does this satisfy you?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “It is not, I 
admit, what I would myself have cho- 
sen; but why should I be thus particu- 
lar? The fortune will be earned all the 
more surely, if the process prove dis- 


agreeable; and the harder the work, ' 


the more certain the success.” 
The next morning Ahmed hastened 
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to the brook and began his labors, 
After various experiments, he found the 
most ready means of separating the 
gold from the dirt was to dissolve the 
latter in water and allow it to flow 
away. But the nearest stream was at a 
considerable cistance. On reflection, 
he concluded to hire a servant, whose 
business should be to bring the water 
needed in his work. Going to Lassa 
on this errand, he was so fortunate as 
to encounter one of his late servants, 
who gladly accepted employment. 

Every day’s labor was munificently 
rewarded. At the end of about two 
months Ahmed visited Almansor. Mak- 
ing his toil-worn hands as smooth as 
possible, he went to the city for a wag- 
oner, who quickly conveyed his cask of 
gold to the palace-gate. Almansor 
greeted him cordially, and invited him 
in, 

“Let me first discharge the wagon- 
er,” said Ahmed; “he has brought 
something that may please you.” 

The cask was so heavy that Ahmed 
was obliged to assist the man in un- 
loading it. 

When the wagoner was discharged, 
Ahmed proceeded gravely to open the 
cask with a hammer. While he was 
doing so, the noble observed that his 
hands were not so fair as they had for- 
merly been. “ Why, Ahmed,” he ex- 
claimed, “ what have you been doing 
lately? Your hands look like those of 
a blacksmith.” 

“Took here, and see,” said Ahmed, 
quietly, thrusting his hand down into 
the mass and letting a glittering hand- 
ful fall slowly back. 

“What is it, Ahmed?” asked the 
astonished noble. 

“ Gold—all the way down!” was the 
answer. ‘And these hands have pro- 
duced it. I am at present a gold-dig- 
ger, and doing well, as you perceive.” 

Almansor was decidedly astonished. 
“ Nourmahal!” he shouted, “ here is a 
base mechanic who has something to 
show you!” 

With a little cry of delight the fair 
creature bounded irto the arms of her 
lover, and for a while was blind to 
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every thing but his presence, and the 
bliss of being actually in his arms. 

“ Come, come—before this gold van- 
ishes in a vapor, as I fairly expect it 
will before you look at it!” 

“Never fear for that gold!” said 
Ahmed ; “ it is real!” 

Nourmahal glanced at the treasure, 
and returned to Ahmed. “ This is my 
treasure!” she said, softly, laying her 
head on his bosom. But she was much 
affected when she learned how long and 
faithfully he had labored for her sake. 
She had suffered much in secret, though 
her father had kindly assured her he 
had every confidence in Ahmed. 

The noble now declared that the wed- 
ding should take place forthwith ; the 
rest of Ahmed’s fortune could be earned 
by deputy. He would himself purchase 
the whole mountain, and, with Ahmed, 
would have the turrent-beds thoroughly 
searched for their treasures. As Ahmed 
felt that he had fairly earned a little 
happiness, after so many cruel pains 
and privations, he was careful to in- 
terpose no objection to this arrange- 
ment. So that, in a couple of weeks, 
every preparation having been made, 
the wedding took place, amid great re- 
joicings. 

Calcar, the late steward, having met 
with a serious accident, felt so appre- 
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hensive of his life, that he made a con- 
fession of his misdeeds, implicating 
Ganem so gravely that he fled the coun- 
try. Much of the gold so freely en- 


‘trusted to the steward’s care proved to 


be still in his possession. This he now 
yielded up, and with it Ahmed found- 
ed a professorship of gymnastics in the 
college. 

His friends Noureddin and the ma- 
gician were at the wedding, and made 
the bride very handsome presents. 
From the attentions which Noureddin 
paid to Ahmed’s mother—who was still 
handsome and young-looking—it was 
predicted on all sides that, before long, 
another wedding would demand their 
assistance. This augury proved to be 
correct, 

Almansor invited the happy pair to 
reside in the palace till fortune should 
enable them to build for themselves. 
Ahmed made much of his late water- 
bearer, and a good number of his for- 
mer servants found employment in the 
palace or on the estates. For many 
years thereafter his peace was never 
once disturbed by serious misfortune. 

The purchase of the mountain proved 
to be a lucky investment. It was not 
long afterward repurchased by the gov- 
ernment for five hundred thousang 
pieces of gold. 


[“ You will excuse my rudeness,” dryly observed the Sultan, when Scheherazade had 
ceased, “* but I can’t help thinking that rather a tough story.” 

‘*T have told you much more wonderful things,” the Sultana mildly replied, ‘t which you 
have apparently believed without hesitation.” 

“More wonderful,’ certainly, in some points,” rejoined the Sultan; “but in one 


respect your story is incredible. 
- I call this circumstance monstrous. 


“ That may be the very reason why its author wrote it,” said Scheherazade. 


like the age to reform itself.” 


You actually set a young man at earning his own living. 
It is entirely foreign to the genius of the age.” 


“ He would 


“Why didn’t your uncle Schirzad try the same thing?” asked Schahrier. 
“His reforms, which are many and various, are attempted more quietly,” replied the 


Sultana. 
them is a moral tale.” 


“He judged it best not to obtrude the moral of his stories; and yet, each of 


“Indeed!” exclaimed the Sultan, becoming interested ; “ please explain.” 


“* Most willingly,” responded the amiable Scheherazade. 


“His first aim is, to fix the 


attention, for, failing in that point, he would fail in all; his second, to teach morals and 


manners—generally by example, sometimes by direct precept. 
The men are brave and generous, the women mod- 


minded, truthful, honorable, and just. 


His best characters are high- 


est, and both are gentle. Repentance follows transgression ; vice and virtue are never con- 


founded. 


If the punishment of vice or folly is sometimes severe, we feel that such severity 


is owing entirely to his detestation of the faults he punishes so signally.” 
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“‘T have frequently observed this,” said the Sultan, quietly; “and I must declare I 
meant not to be over-critical; for, truly, the charm of your stories is not so much in the 
matter as in your manner of telling them. And that convinces me you could yourself write 


stories.” 


Flattered by this compliment, Scheherazade was for a moment at a loss for a suitable 
reply. Just as she was about to express her thanks, the hour for prayers sounded loadly, 


and the Sultan hastily arose.] 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


“ An American,” says Coleridge (in 
his “ Recollections and Conversations”), 
“by his boasting of the superiority of 
the Americans generally, but especially 
in their language, provoked me to tell 
him that, on that head, the least said 
the better, as the Americans presented 
the extraordinary anomaly of a people 
without a language; that they had mis- 
taken the English language for baggage 
(which is called ‘ plunder’ in America), 
and had siolen it.” 

What a fearful course of boredom 
“an American” must have inflicted 
upon good Mr. Coleridge to wring from 
that mild and sensible gentleman, even 
semi-seriously, such an absurd remark 
as this! A slight examination of the 
subject could not have failed to con- 
vince him that the Americans obtained 
their language by a process exactly sim- 
ilar to that which gave the English 
theirs; and that, if there was any dis- 
honesty in the transaction, we had the 
example of his own nation before us at 
the time. 

Indeed, the origin and progress of 
the English language proper could hard- 
ly correspond more exactly than they 
do with those of the one spoken in the 
United States. The groundwork, so to 
speak, of the first-named tongue, was 
brought to England by certain enter- 
prising fillibusters; and the same ele- 
ment in our language was introduced 
here by a similar set of gentlemen, who, 
in their dealings with the natives, dis- 
played the same talent for the acquisi- 
tion of real estate that so strikingly dis- 
tinguished the Angli of old. In Eng- 
land a number of indigenous Celtic 
words were engrafted upon the Teuton- 
ic lingual stock; and in the United 


States an equal, if not a greater, addi- 
tion to the colloquial system has been 
drawn from the Indian dialects, A 
great influx of foreigners, natives of the 
Continent of Europe, came into England 
with William the Conqueror, and added 
many new terms to the existing vernac- 
ular; and our country has long been 
the receptacle for vast numbers of peo- 
ple from the same Continent, who came 
as colonists in former days, who come 
as emigrants now, and whose influence 
on the language is already perceptible. 

So it seems that the language used in 
the United States exhibits, with regard 
to its birth and growth, a perfect repe- 
tition of the one Mr. Coleridge accuses 
us of having stolen. 

It is true, our language closely resem- 
bles that of England; and the ad- 
vanced state of civilization in both 
countries, the constant and general in- 
tercourse between them, and the exist- 
ence of a common literature, must long 
operate to prevent them from becoming 
radically, or even substantially, differ- 
ent. But admitting all this, there does 
not seem to be any reason why Ameri- 
cans should not call the language they 
speak “the American language,” even 
if there were no words in it that are 
not generally used in England also. 

. This, however, is far from being the 
case. There are many words used 
every day in the United States which 
would be perfectly unintelligible to 
ninety-nine per cent. of the English 
people. Many of these words are de- 
rived from the Dutch, Spanish, French, 
and German languages, while a large: 
number also have been obtained from 
the Indians. These last enter much 
more extensively into the composition: 
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of our language than is generally real- 
ized, and many of them are among,the 
most commonly-used words in it. 

It is these classes of words that form 
the really distinctive features of what 
may be called the American language. 

Of course, the national origin, and 
even the primary meaning, of many of 
these American words, are familiar to 
a large proportion of the people; but 
there are some belonging to each class 
about which almost all reliable infor- 
mation seems confined to those who 
have made the subject a study. Per- 
haps the words of German, French, and 
Spanish extraction are the most gen- 
erally known; while those taken from 
Dutch and Indian sources are the least 
so. 
Among the words borrowed from the 
Spanish is savannah ; which, transmog- 
rified into “ Salwanners,” was believed 
by the old English inn-keeper in “ Bar- 
naby Rudge” to be the name of a fero- 
cious tribe of Indians, whose sole occu- 
pations were digging up tomahawks 
and emitting unearthly war-whoops. 
(This gentleman was certainly not very 
conversant with “the English language 
as spoken in America.”) Savana, or 
sabana, meaning, in Spanish, a bed- 
sheet, was the name given by the Span- 
iards to the southern representatives of 
the grassy plains called by the French 
prairies, The name was used in Flori- 
da, and, when that territory became part 
of the United States, was incorporated 
into the language of the new inhabit- 
ants. 

The title used everywhere in the Uni- 
ted States for the cayman, or American 
crocodile, viz., “alligator,” is another 
Spanish-American word. It is a cor- 
ruption of the name given to the crea- 
ture by the Spanish settlers, which was 
el lagarto, the lizard. The word “key,” 
applied to the small islands of the 
Florida coast, is the present form of the 
original Spanish name, caye; and Key 
West, though seemingly composed of 
two common words of Saxon parent- 
age, is really American for Cayo Hueso, 
bone islet. Probably most persons who 
use the term “ pickaninny ” for a negro- 
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child, suppose it to be an original A fri- 
can substantive; but, as is stated in 
Mr. Bartlett’s valuable “ Dictionary of 
Americanisms,” it is derived from the 
Spanish phrase pequeno nino, little child. 
The common title of the well-known 
sand-flea, 7. ¢., “jigger,” may be ascribed 
to the same source, being derived from 
the Spanish chigoe. “ Jerked” beef is 
a corrupted form of charqui, the name 
of the same article in all Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries except Mexico, where it 
is called tasajo, “Creole” affords a 
striking instance of the way in which 
American words cre misunderstood in 
England. A very general impression 
prevails in that country that it means a 
person of mixed race. The true signi- 
fication is very different. It is a corrup- 
tion of criollo, the name given by the 
Spaniards in all their former American 
colonies to the native white inhabitants, 
and used in contradistinction to gachu- 
pino (from an Aztec word meaning “a 
horseman”), which was confined to 
Spanish residents. The mixed races 
have always had their own distinctive 
names, as meztizo, mulatto, zambo, &c. 
The word “creole,” as now used in the 
United States, has preserved its origi- 
nal Spanish meaning, and also includes 
Louisianians of French descent. “ Cal- 
aboose” comes from the Spanish cala- 
bozo, a dungeon. * Picayune,” Spanish 
picayuna, is said to have been original- 
ly derived from the language of the 
Caribbe islanders. ‘ Musketo” is the 
Spanish mosquito, adopted without 
change of sound, “ Lagoon,” from /a- 
guna, a lake, is a vestige of the Spanish 
occupation of Louisiana. ‘“ Siesta” is 
the Spanish name for the sizth hour 
after sunrise, when every body in the 
tropics indulges in anap. “ Garrote” 
comes from garrota, the Spanish mode 
of punishment by strangulation. ‘ Mu- 
latto” differs very slightly from the 
Spanish mulato, mixed breed, from mu- 
lo, a mule. “Zambo” (popularized 
“Sambo”) is the true Spanish term for 
a person of negro and Indian blood. 
“ Bit” (as used in the once common ex- 
pression, “ fi’-penny-bit”) is a remnant 
of \the Spanish piczo, “Stampede” 
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comes from estampado, a stamping of 
fect, and was first used in speaking of 
the herds of cattle and troops of mus- 
tangs that were once so numerous 
in northern Mexico. “Placer” (pro- 
nounced in California plah-sair’) was 
borrowed from the Mexican population, 
and has given name to the American 
city of Placerville. 

Other very common instances are 
“mustang,” from mestefo; “lasso,” 
from lazo; “sierra,” meaning literally 
& saw, and used very appropriately to 
describe the serrated mountain-chains 
of the Pacific coast ; “ peon,” primarily 
a foot-soldier, and by application a serf 
or bond-servant; “coyote,” a Spanish 
corruption of coyotl, the Aztec name for 
the prairie-wolf; “ fandango,” a name 
said to have been brought, with the 
dance itself, to the Spanish West Indies 
by negroes from Guinea; “ sombrero,” 
a literal appropriation of the Spanish 
name, which is derived from sombra, 
shade; “cafion,” pronounced canyon’; 
“ranch,” Spanish rancho, a cattle-farm ; 
and “ muskeet,” from the Spanish mee- 
quite, the species of acacia so common 
on the Plains. 

The French-American words are very 
numerous, and may be ascribed to the 
influence of the French settlers in that 
vast region originally called New 
France. 

Two of the most common animals in- 
digenous to the prairie-country still re- 
tain their French names; one of these 
is the bison, and the other the little 
marmot (Cynomus ludovicianus), some- 
times called “ prairie-dog,” but in the 
West generally designated “ gopher.” 
The latter term retains the sound of the 
French name, gaufre, a honeycomb, 
given on account of its custom of 
“ honeycombing” the ground with its 
little subterranean dwellings. The 
Western colloquial expression, “to 
gopher,” meaning to dig or burrow, is 
taken from the same source. In anoth- 
er Western conversational phrase, “ to 
be in cahoot” (that is, in partnership) 
with another, the last word is a varia- 
tion upon the French cohorte, company. 

“Calumet,” the universal name for 
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the Indian peace-pipe, has been called 
an Indian word, but it is really the title 
applied to it by the colonists of New 
France. Its analogy to the Latin cala- 
mus, a reed, is evident; and as all In- 
dian pipes had stems of reed, it is quite 
an appropriate term. “ Portage” is the 
name given by the French voyageurs to 
the space between two rivers or their 
head-waters, over which the bark canoes 
were carried in the days of canoe-travel. 
The ordinary name, at present, for the 
Felis concolor (often called “ panther,” 
from its resemblance to the real panther 
of Africa), is “cougar.” This is aslight 
alteration of couguar, the term applied 
to it by the French, and taken by them 
from cuguaracu, its name among the 
Guaranies of South America. The Al- 
gonquin Indians called it mishe-peshea, 
big wild-cat ; while its appellation out- 
side of France and the United States is 
puma, which is its name among the 
Quichoans of Peru. “Caribou,” the 
distinctive designation of the American 
reindeer, was originally taken from the 
French patois of the Northwest. ‘“ Vo- 
yageur” is still used in the United States 
to describe that peculiar class of tray- 
elling fur-traders once so numerous on 
the Upper Mississippi. “ Bayou” is a 
remnant of the old French word boyau, 
a leathern pipe, a long and narrow 
place, or a branch of atrench. “ Levée,” 
another Creole word, preserves the or- 
thography of the French name for a 
raised bank of earth. ‘“ Barbecue” 
may be traced to the French phrase de 
barbe a queue, from snout to tail, and is 
about equivalent to “ the whole hog.” 
“ Calash ” is a modification of caléche, a 
kind of gig, which this bonnet (“in 
England,” says Mr. Bartlett, “‘ very ap- 
propriately called an ugly ”) was thought 
toresemble. ‘ Cache,” or, as sometimes 
written, “ cash,” long used on the fron- 
tier as a name for the holes in the 
ground in which it was the practice to 
hide provisions or goads, comes from 
the French verb cacher, to conceal. 
Among the most common of the 
French-American words used to de- 
scribe the different classes of mixed 
races inhabiting this country, are “ me- 
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tif,” French métif, or métis, a half-breed 
Indian; “octarvon,” French octaron, 
one who has one eighth African blood ; 
and “ quadroon,” French quarteron, one 
who is one fourth negro. 

The Dutch element in our language 
was generated in New York and its 
vicinity ; but as the great metropolis 
exerts such a vast influence on the 
whole nation, it is not strange that 
many terms, once only Gothamite by- 
words, now occupy prominent places in 
the colloquial system of the whole coun- 
try. Such has been the case with a 
large number of words of this class, 
and many others, now comparatively 
unknown outside of New York, will, in 
all probability, soon be disseminated as 
thoroughly as those just mentioned. 

In comparing these American off- 
shoots with their Dutch parent-stock, 
the resemblance is particularly striking 
when we remember that, in Dutch, aa 
is pronounced very much like aw in 
English ; 00 like the 0 in bone ; oe like 
oo in food ; j like y; y like the y in 
ery ; and sch like sk. 

Conspicuous among these relics of 
Nieuw Nederlandts is “ boss,” the popu- 
lar name for an overseer, master-work- 
man, or superior of any kind. Taking 
its origin from the Dutch baas, it has 
become a favorite word among a large 
class in all parts of the country. The 
verb “to boss” is equally common. 
“ Stoup,” so much used in the Middle 
States in referring to the step or steps 
in front of a house, is taken from the 
old Dutch word stocp, which had the 
same meaning. The expression “to 
muss,” used in relation to clothes, &c., 
comes from the Dutch morsen, to soil or 
disorder. “ Overslaugh,” which is be- 
coming a popular phrase, particularly 
among politicians, is derived from over- 
slaan, to skip over or omit. The geo- 
graphical term “kill” is the original 
Dutch name for a small stream or creek, 
as in Schuylkill, hidden creek; Vischkill 
(modernized Fishkill), fish-creek; and 
“ hook,” as used in Sandy Hook, &c., 
that veracious historian Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker says, “should be properly 
spelled hoek, (i. ¢., a point of land).” 
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“ Santa Claus ” is a Dutchman of unim- 
peachable nationality, and his name 
“should be properly spelled” Santa 
Klaas, the Dutch abbreviation of Saint 
Nicholas. 

One of the most commonly-used 
words in America is “ hunkey,” and it 
also can claim a lineal descent from the 
Batavi. It may be traced to the Dutch 
word honk, meaning place, post, or 
home. The incipient manhood of New 
Amsterdam used this word in its plays, 
saying of one who had reached “ base,” 
that he was honk, Their American suc- 
cessors adopted it, as they did a num- 
ber of other words of similar charac- 
ter. But the particular puerism now 
under consideration was destined to 
rise higher in the world of words, It 
found its way into the slang dialect, 
and through the medium of the daily 
papers was widely disseminated. With 
the anomalous affix dory (probably 
coined by some euphoniously-inspired 
member of the genus “ Mose”’), it now 
holds a high position in the public 
favor; so much so, that the unfortunate 
littie “ Jap,” whose acrobatic martyr- 
doms were lately inflicted upon us, se- 
lected it (if he himself had any thing 
to do with the matter) in conjunction 
with the lucid expression “ olrite,” to 
display his general knowledge of the 
American language. From the same 
Dutch root comes the word “ hunker,” 
meaning, in political parlance, one who 
clings to the homestead, or to old prin- 
ciples. This word first came into gen- 
eral use by being applied to those iden- 
tified with the more conservative wing 
of. the Democratic party, in opposi- 
tion to the “ Young Democracy,” or 
“ Barnburners.” It is now applied to 
those members of any political organi- 
zation who are opposed to innovation 
upon the established principles of the 
party. 

Many names of favorite articles of 
food in the United States have a Dutch 
origin. Among these are “ cole-slaw,” 
from the Dutch kool-slaa, a contraction 
of kool-ealude, cabbage-salad ; “ smear- 
case,” from smeer-kaas, literally, “ smear- 
cheese,” in allusion to the practice of 
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spreading out the curd of which it is 
made on a flat surface; “ cookey,” 
Dutch koekje, a little cake; and “ crul- 
ler,” Dutch kruller, a curler; it being 
the New Amsterdam fashion, in making 
them, to curl or twist them up at the 
ends. 

The German words that have come 
into use in this country are already very 
numerous, and, from the influence of 
the Germans now resident here, and the 
stream of emigration constantly going 
on, will certainly become much more 
so. Indeed, it would be strange if such 
a vast and wide-spread foreign element, 
mingling continually with the rest of 
the population, did not leave plain 
traces on the language. 

The original nationality of most of 
these naturalized words (such, for in- 
stance, as lager) is universally known. 
There are some, however, with whose ex- 
traction we are not so familiar. Among 
these is “ Kriss-Kingle,” among chil!- 
dren only subordinate to Santa Claus 
as a designation for that obese old per- 
sonage who, in their philosophy, stands 
far beyond king or kaiser. This term 
is derived from Christ-kindlein (con- 
tracted, Christ-kindel) the child-Christ, 
upon whom the German children firmly 
rely to adorn their Christmas-trees. 
The very expressive and extremely pop- 
ular epithet “loafer” is derived from 
laufer, meaning literally “a runner,” 
and applied by the steady and phleg- 
matic Germans to people who are irreg- 
ular and unsettled in their mode of life. 
“ Noodle,” as a name for the dumplings 
added to soup in districts where Ger- 
man cookery is popular, comes from the 
German name nudel, properly “ vermi- 
celli.” ‘ Buck-beer,” now a successful 
rival of the traditional lager, takes its 
name from the German bock-bier ; bock 
being German for “ goat,” the identical 
rampant animal whose effigy we see in 
beer-saloon windows. ‘ Shenk-beer” 
(German schenk-bier, from schenken, to 
pour out) was so called because this 
mild beverage is put on draught soon 
after itis made. The use of the word 
“plunder” in the sense of baggage, 
though by no means so general among 
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us as Mr. Coleridge would seem to have 
imagined, is very extensive in the West, 
and not uncommon in the South. Lex- 
icographers have attributed this Ameri- 
canism also to the Teutonic portion of 
the population, deriving it from pliin- 
dern, to carry off. The expressions 
“right” and “left bower,” borrowed 
from the game of euchre, and used in a 
great variety of senses, retain the sound 
of the German bauer, or bauerman, a 
peasant; and it is characteristic of mod- 
ern Germany, that, in this game of to- 
day, they have given the peasant a place 
higher than that of the king. The 
word “bummer,” now applied to one 
who may be described as “a loafer on 
the make,” has long been very popular 
in the large cities; and if any thing 
was necessary to familiarize the rest of 
the country with its use, the notoriety 
it acquired during Sherman’s campaign 
in Georgia would have been sufficient 
to do so. It was originally restricted 
in meaning to the description of per- 
sons who go about without any partic- 
ular aim, and make a practice of 
“ blowing,” the acquisitive sense having 
been obtained gradually. This prima- 
ry signification is synonymous with that 
of the common German term bummler, 
which only differs from laufer by being 
generally bestowed iu a more good- 
natured and less contemptuous way; 
and it is extremely probable that “ bum- 
mer ” is the American form of this Teu- 
tunic word. 

About the words of Indian origin 
less is generally known than of any in 
the language, almost all the real knowl- 
edge on the subject being confined to a 
comparatively few. So much is this the 
case, that dictionaries and encycloper- 
dias of good standing, in referring to 
words of evident Indian extraction, ° 
either do not give their derivation at 
all or assign them to some foreign 
tongue. In view of the persevering 
labors in the field of aboriginal philol- 
ogy of Gallatin, Duponceau, Rafinesque, 
Shea, and, above all, Schoolcraft, as 
well as the opportunities for research 
afforded by the publications of the In- 
dian missionaries, it seems strange that 
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information on this subject should be 
so slightly diffused. 

Of course, words of this class are 
principally names of things the Indians 
were accustomed to see; but in many 
cases the original word has acquired a 
variety of meanings by being applied 
to other objects. 

A majority of these Indian words 
have been taken from the Algonquin 
language, spoken (in dialects more or 
less similar) by the Indians of New 
England, the Middle States, Maryland, 
Virginia, and eastern North Carolina ; 
and by the Ojibway family, and other 
Western tribes. 

No derivation of the word “ hicko- 
ry” is given in the dictionaries most 
used in this country. This word, or its 
original form, was the name among the 
Indians of Virginia for a white liquor 
made by them from the kernels of hick- 
ory-nuts and water; and when they saw 
the English of Jamestown use milk, 
‘they gave it the same title. So says 
Strachey, in his “Historie of Travaile 
into Virginia,” written in early colonial 
times, and published recently by the 
Hakluyt Society, from the manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

As none of the Algonquin tribes (ex- 
cept, it is suid, the Abenakis) used the 
letter 7, and as the colonists, in adopt- 
ing Algonquin words, often substituted 
that letter for n or J, it is probable that 
hiccont would be a more correct spell- 
ing. “Raccoon,” the origin of which 
is also omitted in the dictionaries, is 
another Virginia-Algonquin word. The 
earliest writers on Virginia, including 
Captain Smith and Strachey, call the 
animal arougheun, giving that as its In- 
dian name; and from this its present 
title is evidently derived. The names 
for the raccoon in most of the Algon- 
quin dialects differ very slightly from 
the one which prevails among the Ojib- 
ways—aisebun, “a shell it was;” an 


allusion to the old tradition that the 
raccoon was transformed from a pecu- 
liarly marked shell into an animal. The 
Powhatanic name, the true pronuncia- 
tion of which was probably anocoon’, is 
an exceptional dialectic one. The opos- 
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sum, like the raccoon, still preserves its 
ancient appellation, but with even less 
change of form, the colonial authors 
generally giving apassom as its Indian 
name. “ Hominy” is a contraction of 
the Powhatanic name for that article, 
which the early writers spell ustatahom- 
iny. “Pone,” the term invariably ap- 
plied to maize-bread in the South, is a 
contraction of the Powhatanic word for 
the same thing, which was apohn’, 
“Persimmon” is a corruption of the 
aboriginal name in Virginia, which was 
puchamin, The word “chinquapin” is 
also passed over by the dictionaries 
without any attempt to account for its 
origin. It is clearly a variation upon 
the old Powhatanic name che-chinewa- 
min, given in Strachey’s “ Vocabulary.” 
The last syllable of this word was a 
generic termination, cognate in meai- 
ing to the general sense of fruit, and 
applied to berries, grains, nuts, and 
fruit proper. The same terminal parti- 
cle appears in the Ojibway name for 
maize, mondamin, “ spirit-grain,” with 
which all readers of “ Hiawatha” are 
acquainted. In the case of the word 
“chinquapin,” the first letter of this 
termination, m, has been changed into 
the kindred labial p. ‘ Suppaun,” the 
term applied in the Middle States to 
hasty-pudding, or mush, is one of those 
Indian words that have been ascribed 
to foreign languages. Joel Barlow, in 
his “ Ode to Hasty-Pudding,” says, with 
righteous indignation, 


On Hudson’s banks, while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and eat thee by the name Suppaun. 


He evidently supposed the (to him) 
objectionable word to have originated 
among the Dutch colonists of New 
York; and such seems to be the im- 
pression of many who use it. It is, in 
reality, only a slight variation upon the 
Lenapi (or Delaware) name asapahn’. 
The common name for the same article 
in New England—“ samp ”—is also a 
remnant of the Indian word used in 
that section ; and both words are clear- 
ly traceable to the Algonquin adjective 
sahpac, softened or thinned. ‘ Succo- 
tash” was taken from the Nanahegan- 
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set name mésiccwotash, meaning, literal- 
ly, “corn boiled whole,” but applied to 
a favorite dish composed of corn, beans, 
and venison. The word “squash” (as 
a name for that indigenous species of 
cucurbita so well known in the United 
States) presents one of those anomalous 
resemblances to synonymes in languages 
radically dissimilar with which the phi- 
lologer occasionally meets. It is used 
by Shakespeare in the sense of some- 
thing soft, unripe, or immature; as in 
“ Twelfth Night,” where Malvolio says 
of Viola, “not yet old enough for a 
man, nor young enough for a boy; asa 
squash is before ’tis a peascod.” In the 
Natic or Masachuset dialect, asguash 
(from which our word comes) meant, 
literally, just what Shakespeare express- 
es by squash—what is green, unripe, or 
undeveloped—and was applied to all 
vegetables that were used while unripe, 
or without cooking. Another word of 
Algonquin origin which displays con- 
siderable resemblance to a purely Eng- 
lish synonyme, is the common term 
for an Indian woman, generally spelt 
“squaw.” In the New England dia- 
lects the word was sguah, or esquah ; 
while in the Ojibway and other branch 
es of the languge it is guah, or equah ; 
and the Anglo-Saxon word cwéne (from 
which have descended the widely sepa- 
rated terms gueen and quean) had pre- 
cisely the same meaning. ‘ Pappoose,” 
now almost invariably used in speaking 
of Indian children, also exhibits a 
strong likeness to its English equiva- 
lent, “baby,” and the Welsh baban, 
from which our word comes, The New 
England Algonquin word, which, ac- 
cording to Schoolcraft, was papois, 
seems to have some radical affinity with 
the verb “to laugh;” and as the In- 
dian children are the only portion of 
the race with whom laughing is not a 
very exceptional thing, it is a very ap- 
propriate title. 

“Moccason” was adopted from the 
Masachuset dialect, and seems to have 
undergone no change in the process, 
although in the Kenisteno, and some 
other offshoots of the Algonquin tongue, 
it is mockisin. “*Pow-wow” is a cor- 
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ruption of powau’, the Masachuset name 
for a prophet, conjurer, or “ medicine- 
man,” called by the Ojibways «adeno 
and jossakeed. “ Wigwam” is a varia- 
tion upon the Natic phrase weecwahm, 
his house. “Wampum” is derived 
from an imperfect pronunciation by the 
whites of the Masachuset adjective 
wompe, white. Although now used to 
describe the Indian shell-money gen- 
erally, the true generic name of which 
was sewan in the Algonquin language, 
it was really the name of the white, or 
inferior kind, said by the colonial chron- 
iclers to be equivalent to silver; while 
the peac, or dark kind, was compared 
to gold. “Sachem” and “ Sagamore,” 
instead of having different meanings, as 
has been alleged, are both variations 
upon sakemo, which was the name for a 
chief in all the New England dialects. 
“ Tomahawk,” at present restricted in 
meaning to an Indian hatchet, is taken 
from tahmahagan, compounded from 
otamahd, to beat, and the terminal par- 
ticle egan, always used in the construc- 
tion of verbal nouns; the name was 
originally given by the Algonquin tribes 
to their heavy war-clubs, as its literal 
meaning, “ beating-thing,” evidently im- 
plies. “ Porgy,” “scup,” and “ scup- 
paug,” names for the Pagrus argyrops 
in different sections of the Northern 
States, are all derived from miéshescup- 
paug, the plural of mishescuppe, large- 
scaled, which was its name in the Na- 
naheganset dialect. ‘“ Tomcod,” a com- 
mon term for the frost-fish, is the mod- 
ern form of the old Mobegan word 
tahcaud, plenty-fish. “ Alewife” is a 
corruption of the Masachuset name for 
the Clupea serrata, which Winthrop 
says was aloof; but as neither 7 nor f 
occur in the New England dialects, it 
is probable that the original word was 
ainoop. “Skunk” is a contraction of 
secdneu, by which name the animal was 
known among the Abenakis of Maine ; 
and “Chicago” is merely the French 
orthography of the same word in the 
kindred dialect of the Paitawitomes, 
the common pronunciation, Shecau'go, 


-expressing the actual sound of the In- 


dian title exactly. “Moose” is an 
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Abenaki word adopted without any 
variation in form. “ Wapiti” is sup- 
posed by Mr. Bartlett to be an Iroquois 
word. That well-informed writer seems 
to be mistaken in this instance, how- 
ever, as the Iroquois language is entire- 
ly wanting in the labial letters ; it being 
a proverbial saying among the Iroquois 
tribes, that the whites and the Algon- 
quins “commence talking by shutting 
their mouths.” In the Shoshonee dia- 
lect, allied to those of the Utahs and 
Comanches, wdépit means yellow ; as the 
yellowish or reddish hue of the wapiti 
is noticeable enough to gain for it 
among hunters the names of “red 
deer” and “ gray moose,” in contradis- 
tinction to the black or common moose ; 
and as the Shoshonee country is one of 
its favorite habitats, it is not improba- 
ble that wapiti has been taken from 
_ that dialect. The peculiar Amegican 

rodent called by naturalists Ondatra 
eibethicus, has acquired also the names 
of “muskrat” and “ muscwash.” The 
latter is its title in the Algonquin dia- 
lects generally ; and ondatra, the name 
of the zodlogical genus of which it 
forms the only species, was its appella- 
tion in the Huron dialect of the Iro- 
quois tongue, ‘“ Pemmican,” that con- 
centration of nutriment which is such 
an absolute necessity to travellers in 
Arctic regions, takes its name from the 
Kenisteno dialect. It is a combination 
of pemis, fat, and ecan, or egan, the sub- 
stantive inflection, and may be literally 
translated “ fat-substance.” “ Kinni- 
kinnic,” or “ killikinic,” now applied 
to a peculiar kind of smoking-tobacco, 
is the term among the Nacotas (or 
Sioux) for the smoking-mixture with 
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which they supply their pipes. This 
preparation is made of the leaves of the 
sumac plant and red-willow bark, finely 
chopped or grated, and mixed with a 
certain proportion of tobacco. “ Esqui- 
maux” has been frequently called a 
French word, and one theory makes it 
a contraction of “ Ceux gui miaules,” 
“those who mew” (!). This derivation, 
however, is evidently a manufactured 
one; and the French spelling is, in re- 
ality, only due to the fact that we have 
received it through the medium of the 
Canadian voyageurs. It is the Galli- 
cized form of the Kenisteno name for 
the Innuits, as they call themselves ; 
this is, Ashkimai, an eater of raw meat; 
and it is quite natural that the Indians 
should apply to their northern neigh- 
bors a title referring to this practice, 
which to them seems a very strange one. 

It is, of course, impossible to take, 
in a mere essay, any thing but a very 
cursory view of this subject, and that 
is all that has been herein attempted. 
The topic, however, is one in connec- 
tion with which there is much room for 
research, and no time could be more 
appropriate for that purpose than the 
present. The sources from which all 
substantial information on this subject 
must be obtained will become less ac- 
cessible every year; and opportunities 
for adding to the knowledge of this 
kind we now possess may soon be irre- 
trievably lost. It seems very desirable, 
therefore, that philologers and scholars 
generally in the United States should 
take advantage of the present time to 
give this branch of philological inves- 
tigation the attention and study it de- 
serves, 
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Ir was the custom of Mr. Lincoln, 
during the later years of the Rebellion, 
to hear petitions at certain hours of the 
day from all who chose to present them 
to him—the formality of an introduc- 
tion from some Member of Congress 
being the condition on which they en- 
tered the Executive Chamber. 

The writer of this record pleaded for 
the discharge from military service of a 
brother who had entered the army at 
fifteen years of age.’ The petition was 
granted, and the President kindly asked 
if he could do any thing more for her. 
She asked if she might be present at 
some of these public interviews, and 
write notes of them for publication. 
He answered that she could do so. 

Of many hundred petitions she has 
selected a few only, and has endeavored 
to present a faithful record of what she 
actually saw and heard on the occa- 
sions described.* 


All day long President Lincoln had 
received petitioners, and still they came. 
He could hear the murmur of voices in 
the outer rooms, as they were anxious 
to be admitted; yet, he must rest for a 
few moments. 

“Tad, my dear son, go to your moth- 
er; you must be tired here.” 

“No, no, papa; I don’t want to go 
now—I want to stay and see the peo- 
ple.” And he forced his hands down 
deep into his pockets, threw himself 
on the floor under a writing-desk which 
stood near his father, and, settling his 
head on a cushion, continued: “ Ain’t 
you tired of fulks,pa?” . . 

The little bell ‘which the President 
sounded—a signal for the doors to be 
opened—remained unrung, and he sat 


* The authenticity of these “‘ notes” is vouched 
for by the writer, whose good faith is well en- 
dorsed. 
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with his hands clasped together and 
his head drooping forward, 

His little son moved softly from the 
room, returning in a few moments with 
a sad-faced woman, who held an infant 
in her arms. The Presideut motioned 
her to a chair, and she modestly stated 
that she had come from a town in the 
far West to plead for the life of her 
husband, who was sentenced to die in 
six weeks for desertion. 

“He ran away from his regiment, 
then?” 

“No, sir; but they think he did.” 

The President frowned, and shook 
his head rapidly from side to side. 

“Of course, madam, you think that 
he did not.” 

“ Oh, sir! oh !——” And she began 
to cry aloud, the baby joining the cho- 
rus. 

The President seemed much annoyed, 
but, turning to her, kindly said : 

“Tf you can prove to me that your 
husband did not run away from nor de- 
sert his regiment, I will have him par- 
doned. Will you go on with your 
story, and stup your crying?” 

“ How kind you are, sir!” 

A faint smile played upon the Presi- 
dent’s face, as he answered, “ Please go 
on with your story.” 

She told him she was dangerously 
sick, and her husband, hearing it from 
a comrade, went home, about three miles. 
from the camp. The next day he was 
seized as a deserter, and dragged away. 
As soon as she could walk a little, she 
had gone to the officers to plead for 
him, but they would not listen to her. 
She was sick after that long walk, and 
as soon as she could get up again she 
had started for Washington. 

“Tt was a long and tiresome jour- 
ney,” he said, sympathetically. 

“Yes, sir; but, someway, I felt, if I 
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could only see you and tell you, that 
you would believe my story. I have no 
letters to speak for me, only this one,” 
moving her hand towards her pocket. 

The President shook his head. He 
was twisting a piece of paper over and 
over through his fingers. Lifting his 
eyes suddenly to her face, he asked : 

“ Who is that letter from ?” 

“Tt is from a kind minister; I asked 
him to write it. He said you did not 
know him, and would in all probability 
not read the letter; yet, if it would be 
any comfort to me, he would write it.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

As he bent forward to take the letter, 
the infant seized his hand. The Presi- 
dent patted the little hands and face, 
and then leaned toward the light to 
read. 

How anxiously the woman watched 
him! But his countenance gave ng in- 
dication of his thoughts. He folded 


thé letter carefully ; slowly he handed 
it back again, saying: 


“T am satisfied with it. I believe 
your story. I shall pardon your hus- 
band.” 

The baby looked up steadily at him; 
the woman arose, as she exclaimed : 

“ Oh, Mr. President, how can I thank 
you!” 

“Take this note to the War Depart- 
ment, and they will give you a paper 
of release for your husband from the 
charge of desertion, It will make your 
journey home more comfortable. Good 
night.” 

“ God bless you!” she answered, and 
was gone. 

The President struck the little bell, 
and a tall usher opened wide the door, 
until the room was filled. Some of 
these petitioners were insolent beyond 
human endurance; some were silly to 
excess; some were ludicrous in their 
pompousness, displaying piles of letters 
of introduction, which the President 
would not look at. They would, how- 
ever, persist in their endeavors to make 
him look at such letters from such per- 
sons. 

The President soon became exasper- 
ated, as he listened to one and another, 
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In vain he shook his head and stamped 
his feet, and brought his hands violent- 
ly down upon the table, telling them 
that he would not and could not listen 
to such petitions. They, with an assur- 
ance never to be imagined, would still 
go on. 

Men with defiant faces, men whining 
and pleading, and forward women, 
grasped his arms to arrest his attention. 
His patience with such rudeness was 
wonderful. If he expressed contempt 
for affectations, he also did not forget 
to respect modesty and real sorrow when 
he met it. 

Again the little bell was rung, and 
again the room was filled. Those who 
had just gone out muitered their dis- 
like for the good man who listened 
from early morning until late at night 
to people of every grade. 

Often the President was grave to sad- 
ness, For hours in succession he ex- 
pressed no anger, no mirth, Petition 
after petition was presented in rapid 
succession. It was the same story of 
sorrow—of fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands in prison, each pleading for theirs 
to be the first released in the exchange 
of priscners. Some had dear ones dy- 
ing in camp, beyond the lines; they 
were begging to gotothem. Hundreds 
had made the same request. 

“Oh, let us go to them—only let us 
go ! ” 

There were bands of poor, oppressed 


sewing-women stating their wrongs— 


Peace commissioners, and Southern 
refugees. 

Towards the close of the day the 
President was alone for a few moments. 
The door opened a little, softly, as 
though begging an invitation to open 
wide. A merry face and broad shoul- 
ders were visible; and, to the Presi- 
dent’s cheerful “ Come in,” the whole 
man entered, 

“ Nothing to do, eh?” said the Presi- 
dent, lifting his eyebrows, and assum- 
ing for an instant the most mirth-pro- 
voking attitude. 

“That's it—just it, Mr. President, 
your honor! Ushers and watchers have 
only to stare at each other. I thought 
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I'd show my better bringing up;” and 
he apologized for laughing and laughed 
for apologizing, and the President 
helped him. 

“So you thought you’d show your 
better bringing up—show off by com- 
ing up here to disturb me! Maybe 
you're afraid I rest too much—get too 
much sleep, eh?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. President!” and the 
speaker shook his white head, adding, 
“You will beso funny! Only I thought 
I'd just step up and tell you that there 
is just one solitary lady wanting to 
speak to you, and you know——” 

“ No, I dont know.” 

“ And you see——” 

“ No, I don’t see.” 

“Beg pardon! but I meant to say, 
that I could not very well let her go 
away without telling you.” 

“ Where is she ?” 


“ Outside, in a carriage. There is an 


old black woman with her, who keeps 
telling her that ‘Massa Linkum will 


sure for sartin’ let her come up.’” 


“Yes, yes—of course; I must not re- 
fuse any person;” and the President 
laughed again in a weary fashion. 
“Fetch her up,” he added, an expres- 
sion of fatigue sweeping over his face. 

The little man soon returned, say- 
ing: 

“She won’t be fetched. This is her 
name ”’—handing a card. “When I 
told her you said she could come right 
up, she turned pale, and trembled like 
a leaf, and said, ‘ Please ask the Presi- 
dent if I may come in the morning, and 
I will be deeply grateful to him.’ The 
black woman said she was ‘jes’ done 
ober trablin’ in dem ingines, She’d 
be right pert in de mornin’, and tell 
Pres’ent Linkum all ’bout it.’ ” 

“Tm disengaged now,” answered the 
President, with a frown; “ but to-mor- 
row—what do I know of to-morrow ? 
Tell her to ‘come right up. No—tell 
her to come to-morrow morning at pre- 
cisely eleven o’clock.” 

“Deeply grateful!” laughed the 
President, when the door closed, “TI 
hope there will be no more women here 
to-night,” he added, wearily. 
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But there were women. Each set of 
petitioners were women, from first to 
last. 

Many times the President started to 
go to his private room; but sad faces 
pressing up the stairway stopped him 
as he was crossing the hall, and he went 
back aguin. 

“Do, kind President, grant my re- 
quest !” 

The woman’s voice’ was very plain- 
tive, and large tears were falling, but 
she made no sound of crying. 

“No, no, I cannot! I cannot, good 
woman—I cannot! I might grant such 
requests a thousand a-day. I can’t turn 
the Government inside out and upside 
over. I can’t please every body. I 
must do my duty—stern duty as I see 
it. Nobody wants their friends draft- 
ed—nobody wants them taken as de- 
serters. He should not have been ab- 
sent so long; he should not have taken 
upon himself the appearance of a de- 
serter. How do I know-—how does 
any body know—how does the War De- 
partment know—that he did not intend’ 
to stay upon the boat where the sol- 
diers found him? How does any body 
know that he didn’t think about his 
furlough being ended? Didn’t think! 
That was his business to think. I am 
sorry. Every body ought to be sorry 
for those who do wrong. When he 
knew the laws, why did he break 
them? When he knew the penalty,. 
why did he bring it upon himself? 
You plead for him, and tell me how 
upright he is, That’s all very well. It 
is easy for us to overestimate the good 
ness of those we love. You are his. 
neighbor. It is very kind in you to- 
come so far and plead so strongly ; but 
—I can’t—I can’t do any thing for 
you!” 

“ Please, President Lincoln ! ” 

“No, no! no, no! I can’t—I won’t— 
I won’t!” and he sprang to his feet, 
but in an instant resumed his former 
position in his chair, and leaned for- 
ward to snap the little bell. 

“Oh! oh!” 

It was a sound of intense grief, dis-- 
appointment, and surprise, all mingled. 
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together ; coming up so from the heart 
as this peculiar sound did, it arrested 
the hand upon the bell, lifted the eyes 
that were growing cold and stern to the 
pleading face of the woman before him. 
She had left her chair, and stood so 
near that her clothes brushed against 
him. Heavy were the lincs upon her 
face—lines of care and sorrow ; earnest 
were the tear-dimmed eyes. 

“Do, kind sir, consider my case a 
moment more—oh, President Lincoln! 
Remember, you were poor once—and— 
and——” ° 

“Had no friends, do you mean?” 
he interrupted, almost scornfully. 

“ No—oh, no!—had a few friends— 
tried and true friends, who would never 
forsake you. Only one of them I know 
—one, who is alike a friend to you and 
to me. For his sake—-for our dear 


Lor.l’s sake—grant my petition ! ” 
There was a striking solemnity in 

her whole attitude; and the President 

turned very pale, his eyes misty, sad, 


and then sadder, as he repeated, slowly 
and reverently : 

“ For our dear Lord’s sake!” 

“Here are three hundred dollars; 
it was made up by his neighbors, 
Couldn’t you save him from an igno- 
minious death, which he does not de- 
serve ?—no, he does not deserve!” 

“Take back your money!” cried the 
President, throwing away from him her 
extended hand. “Take it back! Ido 
not want it!” 

Only an instant his hand and voice 
were raised, and then he resumed, 
kindly : 

“T shall not have your money, good 
woman ; the War Department will not 
have it. Take it back where it came 
from ; and you shall take back his re- 
lease. Your petition shall be wholly 
granted.” 

“Ob, President Lincoln! I believe 
you are a Christian. I thank God for 
it. Iwill pray for you every day with 
my whole heart.” 

“T have need of your prayers; I have 
need of all the prayers that can be of- 
fered for me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lincoln, that is the Chris- 
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tian spirit—that is tarth in Jesus! Oh, 
let me hear you say that you believe in 
Him!” 

“T do,” was the solemn answer. 
believe in my Saviour.” 

And when she arose to depart, the 
President also arose and opened the 
door for her, and led her through the 
outer room and across the hall to the 
head of the staircase, and shook hands, 
said “ good-by,” and went back again 
to receive more and still more petition- 
ers. 

It was past three o’clock; the Execu- 
tive Mansion was silent and dark, with 
only the shaded light beside the Presi- 
dent, as he sat with folded hands and 
mournful eyes alone. 

“Mr. President, your Honor,” said a 
languid woman in a languid voice, 
opening and closing her pale-blue eyes, 
“Mr. President, your Honor,” she re- 
peated, with a slight emphasis, and 
then, as though it were the last effort 
she could ever make, succeeded in say- 
ing again, “ Mr. President, your Honor.” 

He regarded her with an amused air, 
and said, “ My name is Mr. Lincoln— 
Abraham Lincoln, I suppose you call 
me ‘Old Abe’ when you're at home.” 

She dropped her head and raised her 
handkerchief to her face, heaving the 
folds of it with a deep-drawn sigh, as 
in one small eye one small tear stood 
irresolute, and she murmured, “ How 
you mistuke me, honored sir!” 

She paused a moment to recover from 
her emotion, and another wonian, less 
delicate, pushed her way up, and, with 
a stout voice and important manner, be- 
gan to tell her qualifications and show 
her certificates, and wished to have a 
place given her in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“Td have a different order of things 
there, Mr. President. I could do the 
work of two, and do it well. It’s a bad 
thing,” she went on, “to have so many 
young girls there; it’s a crying shame 
—it’s a disgrace. ‘You ought to tura 
them all out, and put in their places 
persons of my age.” 

Before the President could answer, 4 
very tall man stumbled over the feet of 
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two or three, and, as he picked himself 
up and his scattered papers, he ex- 
claimed, eagerly : 

“Look at these, Mr. President—read 
all these letters ; they will tell you that 
I am qualified fur a high position ;” 
and he stumbled again, in his hurry to 
get up to the President. 

“T need not look at your letters; you 
speak for yourself, sir. It was a waste 
of time for you to get these letters.” 

“ Won't you read them, Mr. Presi- 
dent, your Honor?” 

“No, sir. We have enough paymas- 
ters, that are known to us—enough, sir 
—enough ; we have more of them than 
we have money for, and, out of charity 
to taxpayers, I ought to dismiss about 
fifty of them.” 

“Tt is an important thing to have a 
man you can trust, Mr. President—one 
who is perfect!y honest. It is an easy 


matter for money to get lost, if in the 
hands of easy, careless people.” 
“Yes, it certainly is; and, judging 


from the manner in which these pre- 
cious letters of yours have been flying 
about, I should say Government prop- 
erty would be very, very safe with you.” 

“ But there is excuse for me now, sir. 
Time is very short with me.” 

“Time is short with all of us—or at 
least we ought to consider it so. No, 
sir; I can give you no appointment.” 

The man began to tell the President 
that he would never regret it; he would 
see how faithful he would be, and he 
would be satisfied that he was better 
fitted for paymaster-general than the 
one who held the position now. 

Oh, you wish to be paymaster-gen- 
eral! Well, well! you wish me to turn 
out the man I do know, and put you in 
his place, whom I don’t know! You 
may go, sir.” 

The President frowned, and waved 
his hand toward him. 

“And you,” he said, turning to the 
woman with a stout voice, “ you can’t 
have an appointment. I am sorry so 
many young girls are in the Treasury 
Building; but that is something over 
which I have no control.” 

“And you, madam,” turning to the 
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languid woman, “you have not yet 
stated your petition.” 

Another sigh, and then, as though 
reinforced by sudden vitality, she pro- 
duced a parcel of letters, saying : 

“ Read these, sir; they can tell you 
wholIam. Iam too timid.” 

“ That’s nothing to me,” he~answered, 
sharply. 

“ Just read them, sir.” 

“T can’t; I have no time.” 

“They are from head people at the 
South.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“They plead for me. I have no con- 
fidence in myself.” 

The President was getting very much 
annoyed, and shook his head from side 
to side, as he always did when he was 
out of patience. 

“If you can tell me, madam, what 
you wish, I will listen; if not, I will 
go on with the others.” 

“ Read this one,” she aan, ay it 
out very carefully. 

“No; I cannot.” -Then, suddenly 
looking up with an odd smile, he 
asked : “ Have you one from Jeff. Da- 
vis?” 

She did not see the expression of the 
Presid: n‘’s face, and she replied, in a 
faint voice, with her eyes cast down, “I 
have not, but I can get one.” 

“Oh, don’t put yourself to that trou- 
ble; Ican know as much from you as 
from him, Ill take your word for it 
that you can get one.” And the Presi- 
dent’s sleeves shook a little. ‘ Please 
go on and tell me your story.” 

“ Well—it is—it is—of great account 
to me. It’s about—about my poor cow 
—which your cruel soldiers killed, and 
—and—I want the Government to re- 
store the loss—to buy me a new cow.” 

“Tam sorry fur your poor cow; but 
we cannot buy you a new cow. I’ve 
had several cow-petitions. I expect 
next to have some person bewailing the 
loss of a cat. I have plenty of spare 
time, of course—have nothing to do, 
and ought by all means to see that 
every loss is made good.” 

“Td like to go home,” the woman 
said. 
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“T am perfectly willing that you 
should, madam.” 

“ But how can I go, with my petition 
refused ?” 

“TI cannot grant it,” frowned the 
President. 

“T supposed you were a kind-hearted 
man,” persisted the timid woman, 

“Tl not listen to you!” he said, 
loudly, calling forward some others. 

“You are just about as much of a 
gentleman as I expected to find you,” 
added the woman, as she flouted out 
of theroom. * * * * 


There was some confusion among the 
next set of petitioners; for one singu- 
lar-looking individual found much trou- 
ble in getting a seat to his liking, and, 
being rather tall and rather awkward, 
and very stiff, had much difficulty in 
assuming a position. 

“ How are you, my good fellow?” 
asked the President, shaking the stran- 
ger’s hand warmly, adding, with a 
hearty laugh, “It’s just the weather for 
rheumatism.” 

“Ah, sir,’ answered the stranger, 
with a mysterious air, his zigzag mouth 
zigzagging at a rapid rate, “ Oh, sir,” he 
repeated, in almost a whisper, and with 
his finger lifted, probably to inspire 
awe, “I have come on a serious errand 
—an errand which involves the whole 
nation.” And then, rolling his dull 
eyes, he continued, in the same myste- 
rious manner: “I want you to listen to 
me, and do exactly as I say; for I have 
had a vision——” 

“ OF angels?” interrupted the Presi- 
dent. 

“ Well, I can’t say as to them being 
exactly angels; but they be disembodied 
spirits— Washington, and some of the 
Presidents. Washington sent a mes- 
sage to you.” 

“ Ah ? ” 

“Yes, he did. But first, before I tell 
you, I must sound you, to see how deep 
your faith is, If you have no faith in 
Washington, why, I can’t give you 
any.” 

“T have faith in him, of course,” said 
the President. 
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“Then you will believe just what I 
tell you?” 

“That's a different thing. You are 
very honest, no doubt, yet you may be 
mistaken. I do not believe any mes- 
sages come from another world, only as 
our own souls tell us. If there is any 
thing for me to know, my soul will find 
it out. Perhaps I will not listen to my 
soul; then I must suffer for it. Perhaps 
you will not listen to your soul; then 
you will suffer.” * * * * 


A Catholic priest entered, with two 
women. He looked at the writer with 
a face which plainly said he would 
rather she would not be there. She 
moved from the desk toward the door. 
The President waved his hand, saying, 
“Come back; I do not wish you to 
go.” 

The priest, turning to the President, 
said : 

“T should like a private interview.” 

“JT do nothing privately,” was the 
calm answer; “all I dois public;” and 
he gave the signal for more petitioners, 
upon whom the priest looked with un- 
concealed anger, and to the President 
said, pompously : 

“Then we are to have no hearing ?” 

“Certainly, you shall be heard. I 
will listen to you now.” 

“That will not do. 
you alone.” 

“T can only tell you, as I did before, 
that I do nothing privately,” answered 
the President, coldly. 

The priest angrily rose and left the 
room, followed by the two women. 
The President went on with his work, 
unruffied, He was quite used to all 
sorts of addresses, manners, and degrees 
of respect. 

The last of these petitioners was a 
young girl of singular beauty. 

“T cannot let you go down there,” 
said the President, dwelling sadly upon 
his words, ‘“ How can I?” he asked, 
looking up at the sweet face, so earnest 
and truthful, and the deep, spiritual 
eyes trembling with heavy tears. “I 
cannot let you go, and I cannot refuse 
you. What shallI do?” 


I wish to sce 
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“Let me go there,” she pleaded. “I am 
not afraid. God will take care of me.” 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” he 
said. “ Your faith is beautiful—but I 
don’t know,” he added, in a low, sad 
tone. Then, looking up sorrowfully, 
he gontinued, “There is not a woman 
down there.” 

“T know it,” shé answered, thought- 
fully. 

* “Are you not afraid—not the least 
afraid ?” 

“No, sir; I am not afraid. I have 
trusted our heavenly Father many times 
before, and He has never forsaken me.” 

“And He never will!” exclaimed 
the President, springing to his feet. 
“No, my child, He never will.” And, 
drawing a chair close to the fire, he 
went on: “Come, sit here, until you 
are quite warm. I will write you a 
pass. You shall go to your father.” 

Then, as though he felt pained at 
seeming inquisitiveness, he stopped sud- 
denly, when just upon the verge of ask- 
ing something ; but the interest he felt 
in the petitioner prevailed, and he 
asked if she were fully prepared for 
her journey. 

“Yes, sir; I have plenty of money. 
If money could make the heart glad, I 
have enough; but I have no mother, 
and my father is perhaps dying. I can- 
not stay to get warm—I can never get 
warm. Good-by, President—kind, good 
President Lincoln! I shall never see 
you again in this world; so shake 
hands with both of mine.” 

A moment more, and she had gone. 

The President leaned forward, touch- 
ed the bell, and the room was again 
filed. * * * * 


The conversation turned to Mrs. Lin- 
eoln’s fear that some of the Southern 
women might have hidden weapons to 
take his life, and it was her earnest re- 
quest that women should not be admit- 
ted, except in company of gentlemen 
known to the Executive Departments. 

The President answered, with much 
animation, that he did not feel afraid, 
and then he added, solemnly, “I do not 
consider that I have ever accomplished 
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any thing without God; and if it is 
His will that I must die by the hand 
of an assassin, I must be resigned. I 
must do my duty as I see it, and leave 
the rest with God. I go to amusements 
very much against my inclinations. I 
go simply because I must have change. 
I laugh because I must not weep; that’s 
all—that’s all.” * * * * 


“You take up too much time,” said 
& woman, pushing, and stepping in 
front of another. “I will talk to the 
President now, and then you can finish 
what you have tosay. “ Mr. President, 
your Honor, my husband lost a limb in 
this last battle, and I want the War 
Department to settle a pension upon 
him without delay. I believe in ‘ first 
come, first served ;’ and I want my son 
to have a position in Washington, if it 
is no higher than clerk in the Treasury 
Building. Only two petitions I ask of 
you. Iam in a hurry, for every day I 
spend in Washington costs me five dol- 
lars. I have been here eight days, and, 
because of the insolence of your ushers, 
I could not get up to speak to you be- 
fore. Couldn’t you teach them how to 
treat alady? It’s a great disgrace to 
an establishment to have saucy ser- - 
vants.” Then, in a higher key, she 
went on: “Only a pension for my hus- 
band, and a position for my son. He 
is just like me—he will repay you for 
all you can do for him. I have brought 
him up never to be under obligations 
to any person.” ; 

She paused to take a good long 
breath, and the President interrupted 
her with : 

“T can do nothing for you, madam.” 

“Not give my husband a pension ?” 

“No; the War Department will at- 
tend to that.” 

“ Not give-my son a position ?” 

“No, madam.” 

Her countenance was expressive of 
her anger; but the President bowed 
her and her indignation from the room, 
Once she turned in her exit, saying, “I 
am proud and sensitive, or I would give 
you a piece of my mind.” 

A singular specimen of humanity 
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next came forward, entering the room 
alone. 

“ Mr. President, your Horor, will you 
give me a position in one of your hos- 
pitals, as nurse? I am a doctor—a 
clairvoyant.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; I am ahead of many others, 
and just now, with these natural eyes 
of mine”—lifting her hand toward 
two parti-colored, stony-looking orbs— 
“with these eyes I can see right into 
your heart and liver and lungs; and 
what do you think I might see with my 
spirit-eyes ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure.” 

“No, sir; of course you don’t know. 
It isn’t given to you to know. Your 
lungs and heart are all right, but your 
liver is in a sad condition. I can give 
you a prescription that will make you 
a well man, and make you live to a 
good old age. I want to get into a 
hospital, for it is an extensive field for 
my talents, which will expand ‘as I 
exercise them. I have been sick, for 
years and years; I can sympathize with 
sick ones.- I raised myself up from a 
bed of suffering to perform my mission. 
Have you a place for me, do you think ?” 

“ Well, no; I think not,” answered 
the President. “ You know rather too 
much for a hospital.” 

“Mr. President, your Honor, I have 
come from the State of New York,” 
said a man with wonderful physical 
development. “Mr. President, your 
Honor,” he continued, with a flourish 
of his cane, “I have brought a com- 
plaint against Governor S——. He 
takes no interest in these exciting times. 
He takes no notice of petitions present- 
ed to him. He makes no effort to bring 
things to a focus.” 

“A focus!” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent. “I am glad he is so sensible; 
for it would take forty lifetimes to do 
that. Allow me to say, sir, that I do 
not wish any complaints against your 
Governor. Go home, sir—go home, 
and do not molest me.” And the Presi- 
dent went on with the other petition- 
ers, who were scarcely dismissed before 
the room was again filled. 
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The clairvoyant came in a second 
time on tip-toe, and her voice was soft 
as a peacock’s. Her light-blue eye was 
fixed on vacancy, as she approached the 
President, saying : 

“Kind sir, I believe that you will 
change your mind about interesting 
yourself in getting me a position, when 
I tell you that I have had a vision. I 
have seen and talked with those who 
occupied this mansion before they took 
their departure from this gross world 
to that region of perfect loveliness— 
that region to which I lift my eyes—to 
which my soul goes every night only to 
return each day to my mission here— 
my mission, to heal the sick. A few 
manipulations with these hands ”—dis- 
playing monstrous specimens—“ a few 
manipulations will cure disease. I can 
cast out evil spirits. I can lift up the 
weak and drooping. And, in my vis- 
ion, the great dector who has control 
of my gifts told me to come to you 
again. I do not expect the world to 
praise me, for I am not of the world. 
I find my comfort with those beings 
with whom Icommune.” Here her blue 
eye, more susceptible than the gray one, 
shed a solitary tear. 

The President said: “ Well, don’t 
tell me any thing more. I am only a 
poor, weak mortal. I can’t stand it—I 
can’t, indeed.” 

“Oh, I don’t propose to rub you,” 
she answered, solemnly. “I want a 
position in one of the hospitals.” 

“ Well, I tell you confidentially,” he 
replied, dropping his voice, and moving 
his head sideways with his oddest of 
odd smiles, “I tell you, good woman, 
those fellows at the hospitals are a 
rough set; it would take forty such 
kind and considerate persons as you are 
to rub faith into one of them; and, of 
course, if they had no faith, you could 
do them no good.” 

“That's true, sir; it all depends 
upon their faith. Without it, 1 could 
not help them.” 

“Then do not waste your time in an 
unsuccessful attempt.” 

“T am sensitive,” she continued, sor- 
rowfully. “I am very sensitive; per- 
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haps I could not survive the hospitals. 
I believe I will go home.” And the 
blue eye and the gray eye looked at the 
President kindly, as she extended her 
prodigious hand. 

A clergyman pleaded for permission 
to cross the lines—to go down among 
the prison-pens. 

“ You shull go,” answered the Presi- 
dent, extending his hand to him. | “ It 
is a perilous work,” he added, looking 
up at the calm, intellectual. face, and 
feeling the influence of those sympa- 
thetic eyes. “I can’t exchange these 
poor prisoners half fast enough. I have 
great faith in those laboring for them ; 
but what cana few do? Lee can help 
them.—May you send this letter to him ? 
Of course, you may, Miss W——. 
What have you written ?—Very well— 
just to the point! If Lee can’t get 
food for the prisoners, he can let them 
go.” 

“He says he has wept tears of blood 
over this terrible Rebellion; but he 


could not fight against the State in 
which he was born.” 
“That’s all bosh !—fight against his 


State! Ifaman is born in a bad State, 
the best thing for him to do is to get 
out of it as quickly as possible.” 

A young girl who had much trouble 
to get an audience, at last succeeded. 

She begged to go to her brother, who 
was reported very sick. She told the 
President that Senator ——— said he 
could not introduce her, but he would 
get somebody else, for there was a feud 
between the President and himself. 

“A feud!” laughed the President. 
“Well, we are a little out on politics, 
and that little ‘outness’ has detained 
you. Perhaps it is for the best—who 
knows ?” 

The room was quite full. A soldier, 
wan and lame, pleaded for eight weeks’ 
furlough to go home and get strong. 
The young girl uttered a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“‘ My brother !—my dear brother!” 

The President gave him a furlough 
of three months. 

The petitioners came and went until 
far into the night. Their pleadings 
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were the same heard thousands of times 
before. To each one the petition was 
new and all-absorbing; to the Presi- 
dent, only the echoes of the vast army 
already gone. 

Often persons pushed themselves into 
the Executive Chamber solely to irritate 
the President. Many of these were 
women who sympathized with the Re- 
bellion, and their elegant courtesy (?) 
of manner was really amazing. Such 
an ore had kept her chair during the 
going and coming of five or six relays 
of visitors, watching each as they pre- 
sented their claims, following them with 
her eyes to the door, and then staring 
at the others. The President, annoyed 
at her presence, said, rather sternly, 
“ Have you a petition to present ?” 

She lifted her eyes in a peculiar man- 
ner, with an arrogant expression, but 
she only said, “Yes, sir.” 

The President said, “It is time you 
told me what you have to say; you 
have been here a good while.” 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied, brightly; 
and, confident that he had not gained 
this time, folded her hands with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. 

“ Will you give me your errand, or 
shall I go on with the others ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and coolly stroked her 
muff, 

The President jerked himself in his 
chair, and went on with the rest. These 
had all gone, and still she sat there. 

“ Shall I talk to.you now, or do you 
intend to stay all day?” he exclaimed, 
in a voice which would frighten any 
ordinary person. 

“Yes, sir.’ And the brazen woman 
actually smiled at him. He snapped 
the bell, and the room was filled. Her 
presence was almost insupportable. It 
was almost night. Silent contempt, cr 
expression of anger, were alike unavail- 
ing. For more than an hour the Presi- 
dent had ignored her presence, but at 
last said ; 

“ Will you, madam, prepare to give: 
me your errand, or leave me alone ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the unblushing an- 
swer. 

The President groaned, shook his. 
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next came forward, entering the room 
alone. 

“Mr. President, your Honor, will you 
give me a position in one of your hos- 
pitals, as nurse? I am a doctor—a 
clairvoyant.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Yes; I am ahead of many others, 
and just now, with these natural eyes 
of mine”—lifting her hand toward 
two parti-colored, stony-looking orbs— 
“with these eyes I can see right into 
your heart and liver and lungs; and 
what do you think I might see with my 
spirit-eyes ?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure.” 

“No, sir; of course you don’t know. 
It isn’t given to you to know. Your 
lungs and heart are all right, but your 
liver is in asad condition. I can give 
you a prescription that will make you 
a well man, and make you live to a 
good old age. I want to get into a 
hospital, for it is an extensive field for 
my talents, which will expand as I 
exercise: them. I have been sick, for 
years and years; I can sympathize with 
sick ones.: I raised myself up from a 
bed of suffering to perform my mission. 
Have you a place for me, do you think ?” 

“ Well, no; I think not,” answered 
the President. “ You know rather too 
much for a hospital.” 

“Mr. President, your Honor, I have 
come from the State of New York,” 
said a man with wonderful physical 
development. “Mr. President, your 
Honor,” he continued, with a flourish 
of his cane, “I have brought a com- 
plaint against Governor S——. He 
takes no interest in these exciting times. 
He takes no notice of petitions present- 
ed to him. He makes no effort to bring 
things to a focus.” 

“A focus!” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent. “I am glad he is so sensible; 
for it would take forty lifetimes to do 
that. Allow me to say, sir, that I do 
not wish any complaints against your 
Governor. Go home, sir—go home, 
and do not molest me.” And the Presi- 
dent went on with the other petition- 
ers, who were scarcely dismissed before 
the room was again filled. 
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The clairvoyant came in a second 
time on tip-toe, and her voice was soft 
as a peacock’s. Her light-blue eye was 
fixed on vacancy, as she approached the 
President, saying : 

“Kind sir, I believe that you will 
change your mind about interesting 
yourself in getting me a position, when 
I tell you that I have had a vision. I 
have seen and talked with those who 
occupied this mansion before they took 
their departure from this gross world 
to that region of perfect loveliness— 
that region to which I lift my eyes—to 
which my soul goes every night only to 
return each day to my mission here— 
my mission, to heal the sick. A few 
manipulations with these hands ”—dis- 
playing monstrous specimens—“ a few 
manipulations will cure disease. I can 
cast out evil spirits. I can lift up the 
weak and drooping. And, in my vis- 
ion, the great doctor who has control 
of my gifts told me to come to you 
again. I do not expect the world to 
praise me, for I am not of the world. 
I find my comfort with those beings 
with whom I commune.” Here her llue 
eye, more susceptible than the gray one, 
shed a solitary tear. 

The President said: “ Well, don’t 
tell me any thing more. I am only a 
poor, weak mortal. I can’t stand it—I 
can’t, indeed.” 

“Oh, I don’t propose to rub you,” 
she answered, solemnly. “I want a 
position in one of the hospitals.” 

“ Well, I tell you confidentially,” he 
replied, dropping his voice, and moving 
his head sideways with his oddest of 
odd smiles, “I tell you, good woman, 
those fellows at the hospitals are a 
rough set; it would take forty such 
kind and considerate persons as you are 
to rub faith into one of them; and, of 
course, if they had no faith, you could 
do them no good.” 

“That's true, sir; it all depends 
upon their faith. Without it, I could 
not help them.” 

“Then do not waste your time in an 
unsuccessful attempt.” 

“T am sensitive,” she continued, sor- 
rowfully. “I am very sensitive; per- 
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haps I could not survive the hospitals. 
I believe I will go home.” And the 
blue eye and the gray eye looked at the 
President kindly, as she extended her 
prodigious hand. 

A clergyman pleaded for permission 
to cross the lines—to go down among 
the prison-pens. 

“You shall go,” answered the Presi- 
dent, extending his hand to him. | “ It 
is a perilous work,” he added, looking 
up at the calm, intellectual face, and 
feeling the influence of those sympa- 
thetic eyes. “I can’t exchange these 
poor prisoners half fast enough. I have 
great faith in those laboring for them ; 
but what can a few do? Lee can help 
them.—May you send this letter to him ? 
Of course, you may, Miss W——. 
What have you written ?—Very well— 
just to the point! If Lee can’t get 
food for the prisoners, he can let them 
go.” 

“ He says he has wept tears of blood 
over this terrible Rebellion; but he 
could not fight against the State in 
which he was born.” 

“That’s all bosh !—fight against his 
State! Ifaman is born in a bad State, 
the best thing for him to do is to get 
out of it as quickly as possible.” 

A young girl who had much trouble 
to get an audience, at last succeeded. 

She begged to go to her brother, who 
was reported very sick. She told the 
President that Senator ——— said he 
could not introduce her, but he would 
get somebody else, for there was a feud 
between the President and himself. 

“A feud!” laughed the President. 
“Well, we are a little out on politics, 
and that little ‘outness’ has detained 
you. Perhaps it is for the best—who 
knows?” 

The room was quite full. A soldier, 
wan and lame, pleaded for eight weeks’ 
furlough to go home and get strong. 
The young girl uttered a cry of sur- 
prise. 

“ My brother !—my dear brother!” 

The President gave him a furlough 
of three months. 

The petitioners came and went until 
far into the night. Their pleadings 
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were the same heard thousands of times 
before. To each one the petition was 
new and all-absorbing; to the Presi- 
dent, only the echoes of the vast army 
already gone. 

Often persons pushed themselves into 
the Executive Chamber solely to irritate 
the President. Many of these were 
women who sympathized with the Re- 
bellion, and their elegant courtesy (?) 
of manner was really amazing. Such 
an ore had kept her chair during the 
going and coming of five or six relays 
of visitors, watching each as they pre- 
sented their claims, following them with 
her eyes to the door, and then staring 
at the others. The President, annoyed 
at her presence, said, rather sternly, 
“ Have you a petition to present ?” 

She lifted her eyes in a peculiar man- 
ner, with an arrogant expression, but 
she only said, “Yes, sir.” 

The President said, “It is time you 
told me what you have to say; you 
have been here a good while.” 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied, brightly ; 
and, confident that he had not gained 
this time, folded her hands with an air 
of perfect satisfaction. 

“Will you give me your errand, or 
shall I go on with the others?” 

“Yes, sir,” and coolly stroked her 
muff, 

The President jerked himself in his 
chair, and went on with the rest. These 
had all gone, and still she sat there. 

“ Shall I talk to.you now, or do you 
intend to stay all day?” he exclaimed, 
in a voice which would frighten any 
ordinary person. 

“Yes, sir.’ And the brazen woman 
actually smiled at him. He snapped 
the bell, and the room was filled. Her 
presence was almost insupportable. It 
was almost night. Silent. contempt, cr 
expression of anger, were alike unavail- 
ing. For more than an hour the Presi- 
dent had ignored her presence, but at 
last said : 

“ Will you, madam, prepare to give: 
me your errand, or leave me alone ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the unblushing an- 
swer. 

The President groaned, shook his. 
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head from side to side, stamped his 
feet, and, bringing his hand down 
heavily upon the table, cried, “I will 
call some person who will escort you 
from the building.” 

He moved toward the door. 

“ Yes, sir,’ said the amiable lady; 
and, agile as a cat, she sprang in front 
of him, and passed out of the room. 

“President Lincoln, I have a very 
gifted daughter,” said a silly-looking 
woman. “She is an authoress, and has 
been ever since she was seven years 
old.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” 

“Yes, sir; and the publishers have a 
game of keeping her writings until we 
forget all about them, and then publish 
them without giving her any remunera- 
tion; and she always marks the price 
upon the first page. I have a piece 
with me now—it is a story—a story in 
cne hundred and twelve chapters. Will 
you read it, and give me your opinion ? 
Please write me a note,” she added, 
quickly. 


Giving the President not an 
instant to reply, she went on: “If you 
write me a note, it will have weight 
with the publishers, and——” 

“Tf the manuscript,” interrupted the 
President, “has merit, there is no need 


of any note. If it has no merit, all the 
notes in the world would do it no 
good.” 

“Oh, it has merit!” replied the 
woman, assuming an indignant air, “ it 
has merit! My daughter is a genius; 
but I thought it would be better to 
have a note from you. Every body has 
recommendations nowadays. Just read 
a little,” she added, coaxingly. “It is 
very fascinating,” she went on earnest- 
ly. ‘“ Won’t you read it?” 

“T can’t; I don’t like novels.” 

“Novels! sir, it is not a novel; it is 
astory. I would not allow my daugh- 
ter to write a novel. I am a Christian. 
This is a little girlish, thrilling story. 
It displays a knowledge of history far 
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beyond her years.” (And a good deal 
more of the same sort.) 

A young man desired a clerkship, 
He was sure he would be made for the 
world if he had a’position in Washing- 
ton. 

“You are mistaken, young man,” the 
President answered; “you are mis- 
taken. What you ask for would ruin 
you. No, no; go home, and do any 
thing there that comes to you, rather 
than be deluded by such false ideas, 
Washington is no place for a young 
man to come to from a good home.” 

“T am very steady,” answered the 
young man, modestly. 

“That may be; but this is no place 
for you. Temptations abound here, 
Believe me to be your friend, young 
man. Take my advice, and go home.” 

Seeming much disappointed, he 
gracefully bowed to the President as 
he moved backward from the room. 
The President, pleased with his man- 
ner, said, as the petitioner’s hand 
touched the door: 

“You will thank me, three’ years 
from now; yet, I know I seem unkind 
to you—very unkind.” 

“Tt does seem splendid to have a po- 
sition in Washington,” was the earnest 
answer. 

“Three years added to your present 
good sense will reveal to you the quick- 
sands from which you will be saved, by 
going now directly to your home. Will 
you go?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The President was speaking of sud- 
den death. 

“T believe you are ready to die at 
any time,” said a friend to him. 

“No, I am not ready,” answered the 
President, mournfully ; “each day, as I 
look over its events and incidents, as I 
think of those I have made happy, of 
those I have made miserable, I see that 
I might have been truer to my neigh- 
bor, truer to my God.” 
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THE CRISIS 
Acar the Summer holds the hills in 
splendor. Her cloud-fleets sail down 
the infinite ocean as peacefully as they 


did one year ago; her forests sway and 


murmur in as deep content ; her apples 
redden in the hill-side orchard; her 
corn waves its tassels; her tobacco 
holds up its cups of amber in the sun, 
just the same. Again Eirene sits by the 
window; but she does not watch the 
clouds, or count the tobacco-stalks, or 
build palaces in dreams, Her eyes are 
fixed upon the road where it emerges 
from the woods. Where is the horse 


with the arching neck, and the gal- | 


lant rider, of one year ago? Sustain- 


ing the drooping spirits of Miss Pres- 


cott, probably. 
not wander till the white road fades 


in the evening shadow. With the com- ' 
ing morning she renews her watch, - 


saying, “ Paul, you will come to-day.” 


So hard is it for youth end truth té let 


go of its faith, How many times her 
heart has fluttered like a bird’s, at the 
sight of Fleetfoot and his handsome 
rider, coming eagerly along that road 
to her! How many times, with linger- 
ing, loving looks, that rider has turned 
reluctantly away! How could she be- 
lieve that he would never come again ? 
How could she make it seem that she 
should never hear more the thud of 
Fleetfoot’s feet upon the little bridge ? 
The scene in the garden, the last week 
of neglect, seems a dream—here in the 
spot where she has been so happy— 
where he once enveloped and glorified 
her with his love! Thus each morning 
she said again, “ This day will bring a 
letter, or he will come.” But the days 
wore on; no letter came, and no Paul. 
At last she unlocked the little box that 
held every letter he had ever written 
her. How well she knew each one, and 
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just at what time he had written this, 
or this! Here was one in which he 
‘, told her that, although surrounded by 
r the brilliant and the beautiful, he was 
‘ solitary and miserable because she was 
“not there. Here was another, in which 
- he wrote her that every pulse in his be- 
. ing trembled with joy because he was 
“ coming to be happy in her presence. 
She read them over, and tried to make 

. them seem true once more. Her mind 
‘ was as troubled as her heart, for its es- 
sence was truth. If these words were 

’ true—and she felt them to be true when 
_ he uttered them—how could they mean 
nothing now? If he loved her enough 

: to seek her as he did, how could he for- 
* sake her to-day? This child, with her 
affections rooted in constancy, could 
_ realize nothing of the moods of a man 
moved by every fluctuating circum- 
stance. She had not grown to that 
knowledge of the heart where she could 
say, ‘‘ He had many natures, I think he 
loved me well with one.” Soon the slen- 
der fingers began to untie the ribbon 
which bound the precious packet, then 
_ tremble and fail and at last falteringly 
’ tie them up again, and, without reading 
, a word, put them back. Ardent, pas- 
‘ sionate, and tender, how would they 
seem to her now, in the desolation in 
which she sat! Herein he had said, 
over and over again, that he never could 
be happy when she was not near. Yet 
this very moment, while she sat think- 
ing of him, missing, needing him, as in 
all her life she had never missed or 
needed any one before, was he not en- 
tirely occupied and absorbed by anoth- 
er? Already she felt through her being 
the keenest suffering which can come to 
a perfectly truthful nature—distrust of 

‘ the one loved best. Believe me, there 
is no pang like this. More than happi- 
ness was taken from her, more than love 
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—faith in the man who had represented 
to her all that was highest and bright- 
est in manhood. 

She could not utter one word in the 
presence of her family that might cast 
the faintest reproach upon Paul. They 
knew her trouble was in some way con- 
nected with him; for he did not come, 
and they could not forget the last sum- 
mer, nor that the time had arrived when 
he had promised to claim Eirene as his 
wife. But they saw the white and 
watchful face, and respected its sorrow 
too much to ask questions. Each one 
said, silently, “ Can this be our Eirene?” 
and, by constant, nameless little acts of 
love, sought to prove the depth and 
tenderness of their sympathy. 

Two weeks had gone by—two weeks 
in which every day had been a long, 
loving watch for one who did not come. 

“She must be gone now,” said Eirene. 
“ He too, perhaps, has gone with her. I 
must go-back; I have been idle too 
long!” ‘As she said these words, she 


felt an infinite weariness, as if she could 
never take up her work again. 
Yet, amid all, a faint hope awoke into 


life. If he was still there, waiting for 
her, he would explain all. Had he not 
begged her, whatever happened, to be- 
lieve in him, to love him, and to wait 
for him? She would. 

Never before had Muggins looked so 
forlorn; never before had she moved 
quite so slowly. Apparently she bad 
taken on the dejection of her deurest 
friend ; and every dragging step which 
she took forwards seemed a protest 
against bringing Eirene back to the 
scene of her troubles. The impulse 
which impelled Muggins to do it can- 
not be explained ; but just as she reach- 
ed Mr. Mallane’s gate, she stood perfect- 
ly still. Lowell Vale jerked the reins 
and implored her to “ get up,” but she 
would not stir. A light laugh from the 
veranda, in the mocking tones which 
she knew too well, gave Eirene a fainty 
feeling about her heart, as if it were 
going to stop beating. Before they 
reached the house, she had seen Bella 
and Grace sitting there, and it seemed 
all that she could do to live through 
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going past them. To be stopped, to sit 
there helpless, an object for them to 
gaze upon and to laugh at, seemed more 
than could be borne. “Get up, Mug- 
gins!” Muggins only stuck her feet 
firmer and deeper in the dust, and stir- 
red not. 

“Tam paid for coming to Busyville, 
if it were only to see such a horse! 
Where, where did it come from? I 
know it lived before Noah!” And as 
she uttered these words, in a penctrat- 
ing tone which she knew reached the 
occupants of the buggy, Isabella Pres- 
cott laughed again, more mockingly 
than before. 

“ Don’t,” said Grace, “ That’s poor 
Mr. Vale. He’s very poor, and father 
feels sorry for him. That’s Eirene. She 
used to live with us, I like her, and so 
does Paul ; but mother don’t. I wouldn’t 
hurt her feelings for the world. She is 
so kind to every body. Please don’t 
laugh, Miss Prescott! You wouldn’t, 
if you knew her.” 

“ But I may laugh at the horse, mayn’t 
I? Look at it!” 

There was a picture. The rusty old 
buggy, and its occupants covered with 
dust, Lowell Vale jerking the reins, and 
calling upon Muggins to “get up;” 
Muggins standing stone still, save when 
the warning whip came down upon her 
back, when she gave a jump upward and 
a push backward, as if she were going 
to back herself all the way to Hill-top. 

Just then the Prescott span and ba- 
rouche drove towards the door for the 
evening drive. The extremes in the for- 
tune of the girl upon the veranda and 
the girl in the buggy could hardly be 
contrasted more strongly than by the 
two opposing vehicles. The caparisoned 
bays, the liveried servants, the emblaz- 
oned carriage stood beside the poor old 
buggy and the vicious old horse, and 
the contrast brought the paltry triumph 
to its owner so dear to little souls. 

Muggins monopolized the Mallane- 
gate and carriage-stand, and must be 
got out of the way. There was no help 
for it. irene must descend before 
them, with that cruel laugh still ring- 
ing through her brain. She did it with 
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a bowed head; but as she reached the 
ground, the tones of the beloved voice 
made her lift it involuntarily ; the very 
tone brought support and courage. Sure- 
ly he would silence the mocking voice. 

Paul had come to the door just in 
time to catch one of Muggins’ most ri- 
diculous antics. He might have laugh- 
ed, had he not seen Eirene. His first 
impulse was the old one -to catch her 
up and carry her far away from all her 
hideous surroundings; his second was 
to go and assist her. He had taken the 
first step towards doing it, when Bella 
exclaimed : 

“See! sce! that atrocious beast is 
backing that old box into King Ferdi- 
nand’s face! Oh! oh! they are going 
to run!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Prescott.” 

These were the words that Eirene 
heard in the assuring tone, -They were 
not for her! . They were not for her, in 
her loneliness and poverty—not for her, 
his promised wife; they were for the 


gay and mocking stranger. 

An hour later, Eirene sat in her old 
chair, withdrawn from the window. She 
had just seen her father and Muggins 


depart. As she watched them move 
slowly away, her impulse was to follow, 
and implore her father to take her back. 
It seemed to her, that she could not be 
left behind—as if her last friend was 
leaving her; but with the consciousness 
that there was nothing for her. but to 
be left, she became quiet, and followed 
them with her eyes till they were out 
of sight. Thus she sat, with her still 
white face, and her hands listlessly 
dropped upon her lap. Life seemed too 
dreadful to be borne. She had thought 
that they would all he gone—that her 
heart would no longer be tortured with 
80 many mocking sights. She had 
hoped, fondly, timidly hoped, that, after 
all, Paul would have remained behind, 
to explain, to comfort her, to tell her 
why she had been left alone. But her 
enemy was still here, and she looked as 
if she were going to stay forever. This 
enemy mocked and ridiculed her yet. 
Paul’s words of comfort were not for 
her; no, they were for her tormentor. 
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Oh, wretchedness of love, and of youth! 
why couldn’t she die! 

The sound of wheels made her look 
up; and even where she sat she found 
that she could see Mr. Mallane’s gate, 
For her own sake she knew that she 
ought to retreat further into the room ; 
but a miserable fascination held her 


- gaze. She did not see the barouche and 


the bays, but a light pheeton with a sin- 
gle horse champing his bit, and striking 
his feet before it. Presently Puul and 
Miss Prescott came out of the house to- 
gether, Paul with the young lady’s 
wraps. How long it took him to adjust 
them in her carriage-seat! With what 
infinite pains he folded and refolded the 
great fleecy shawl over its slender bars, 
that they might not come in contact 
with that susceptible back! Not a man 
among her slaves but what felt at per- 
fect liberty to encircle it, to give it the 
full benefit of the muscular support of 
his manly arm, while he heard the 
young lady murmur in pleading tones, 
as he often did, 

“ Oh, my back! it tires me so to ride! 
I feel as if I should faint.” 

And as she had the art of looking as 
if she were going to do so, and always 
began toppling from one side to the 
other, what. could the most reserved of 
men do but support this feeble creature, 
if but out of human pity? Only it was 
remarkable how wonderfully she revived 
a moment after, of course to the great 
joy of her supporter. If he only could 
have seen her a few hours later, spring- 
ing about her room with the agility of 
a cat, it would have afforded him a 
study in feminine backs sufficiently 
puzzling to have driven to despair any 
masculine brain. This moment Paul 
was making most tender provision for 
this omnipresent vertebra, How care- 
fully he assisted her into her seat, the 
young lady who was so delicate! How. 
assiduously he arranged the mat for her 
feet! How slowly he drew on his driy- 
ing-gloves, took his seat by her side, 
took the reins in his hand, before the 
gay horse darted away and bore them 
out ef sight! s 

It was all too much for the eyes of 
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the worn-out watcher in Seth Good- 
love’s chamber. She had seen it all. 
Some horrible spell drew her toward 


the window and held her there. Nota 


gesture, not an act, not a look of his 
had escaped her. 

“ She has been cruel to me,” said the 
aching heart; “yet see how he serves 
her!” She uttered no cry, but she 
drew her hand across her forehead, as 
if to brush away the confusion in her 
brain. “Oh! he said he loved me— 
loved me alone,” she murmured ; “ that 
his life began and ended in me; that I 
was soon to be his wife, and he my hus- 
band. He said, ‘No matter what you 
see, nor how hard things may seem, still 
believe in me, and love me!’ I will, 
Paul; but to be left alone, without one 
word, one look, one act of kindness, 
and to see you give all to this cruel 
stranger, is hard. What does it mean, 
Paul, if you love me—if I am to be your 
wife.” Then, confused in thought, des- 
olate in heart, she crept down from the 


chamber, out of the gate, and mechani- , 


cally, without knowing wherefore, turn- 
ed her feet towards the Lover’s Walk. 
She had not been there since the even- 
ing that she walked in it with Paul. 
That evening, and its bliss, now sharply 
defined in her memory in contrast with 
the wretchedness of the present, seemed 
to draw her back irresistibly to the old 
haunt. She drew her sun-bonnet close 
over her face, that no one might see ber, 
and hurried on. The grass was soft 
under her feet; the trees bent down and 
whispered to her, as in the happy June 
hours, but she was unconscious of their 
ministry. She did not pause till she 
came to the end of the Walk. Here 
Paul had kissed her, and uttered his 
last words to her. 

The light was growing dim, and, with 
an instinctive dread of being scen here 
alone, she crept inside of the curtain 
which a wild vine had hung from tree 
to tree, and sat down upon the moss 
inside. A great willow held its canopy 
over her head and fanned her face with 
its pendants. On the other side, the 
river ran with deep, swift flow. As the 
willow-boughs swayed and opened, she 
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could see it moving on. It seemed to 
invite her, to beckon her to come to it. 
How easy to lie down in its cool bosom, 
and be borne from all this trouble for- 
ever. If this were life, she was sure she 
could not bear it. How blessed to end 
it at once! What rest, what: peace, 
there seemed to be in those cool, tran- 
quil waters! flow many thousands be- 
fore her had felt the same temptation, 
and had yielded to it! What had come 
to them then? Ah, that was the ques- 
tion. The girl had moved to the steep 
bank. Every glance of the water made 
more irresistible the impulse within to 
drop quietly down into that liquid bed, 
and end all. Would it end it? Even 
now the quick, strong conscience threw 
its rein over desire and weakness, and 
forced her to remember what her Chris- 
tian mother had so often told her—that 
life is not our own, but God’s; that we 
must accept its penalties, bear its pains, 
fulfil its promises, but that we have no 
right to cast it off, to flee from it, lest 
we should fail through it to reach that 
more exceeding and eternal life of glory 
of which it is the faintest dawn. Dim, 
far, impossible, seemed the other life of 
glory to this young and overburdened 
heart; but this life, how keen, how 
deep its pang! She had read of brave 
souls who conquered it; but she was 
not brave nor strong. It had conquered 
her. Still the slender feet hung over 
the high bank; still the white forehead, 
with its restraining thought, held her 
back from the alluring water, when the 
murmur of human voices divided the 
air with the murmur of the waves. 
What tone was it that made Eirene in- 
stinctively draw forward to the curtain 
of vines, which screened her from the 
walk? It drew nearer and nearer, till 
it came to the spot where Paul had kiss- 
ed her. It was Paul, who stood here 
now with Isabella Prescott. 

“You will always be dearer to me, 
Bella, for this visit,’ he was saying. 
“Indeed, I never should have known you 
truly if you had not come here. How 
could I have so misunderstood you, 
Bell! I used to think that you were 
born to trifle, and acted accordingly. 
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You seem to me as changed as if you 
were another creature. It would have 
saved a world of trouble if I could have 
known your heart before it was too late.” 

A deep sigh was the only response. 

“Don’t sigh so, Bella! Do you sup- 
pose I can ever forget what you suffer 
for me? It will be the regret of my 
life. Oh, Bella, why didn’t you show 
your real heart to me more than a year 
ago? then we should not be divided to- 
night.” 

“Don’t you know, Paul,” murmured. 
a broken voice, “that, when a woman 
loves, her first instinct is to hide her 
real feelings ?” 

“Yes; but how was I to dream of 
such a thing in you? Really, you play- 
ed the coquette so perfectly, I never 
suspected you of having real feeling.” 

“T was too proud to betray it. I 
never should have betrayed it, if my 
feelings had not conquered my pride.” 

“ Why did they conquer it too late ? 
It is like all of my fate!” said Paul. 

“ Why is it too late?” murmured the 
faltering voice. 

“Tam hound—irrevocably bound!” 
bitterly answered Paul. 

“To whom? I have seen nobody 
who has seemed to have any special 
claim upon you. Who has robbed me?” 

“One your inferior, and mine, in po- 
sition. I have loved her, but the con- 
ditions of our lives are so conflicting, I 
am now convinced that we ought never 
to be married. I would release myself 
if I could, But I consider a promise a 
binding obligation. If I could have 
known you as you are, Bella, it would 
never have been made.” 

“ What is that ?” 

They both started at a sound as of 
something falling very near. There 
was a rustle of leaves, then all was 
quiet. 

“ Perhaps it was a snake!” said Bella, 

Each looked, but saw nothing, save 
wavy boughs and vines. But a chill 
ran through Paul; he shivered as one 
does in standing near a human being 
in the dark without knowing it. His 
last words had scarcely passed his lips, 
before he hated himself for uttering 
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them ; he knew them to be false. The 
face before him receded, and another, 
the face that he loved, again seemed to 
touch his. He started with a shock as 
he thought that he stood in the very 
spot where he had kissed it—where he 
had said, “ No matter what you see, no 
matter how things may scem, believe in 
me.” That was scarcely three weeks 
ago; and what had he been saying ? 
If she could have heard the words 
which he had just uttered, how could 
she still believe in him? He felt like a 
man enthralled by some spell which he 
hated, yet which he had no power to 
break. Had not this woman by his side 
always compelled him to do and say 
things which made him hateful to him- 
self? Always! Yet how fair and gen- 
tle and drooping she looked now! She 
loved him? Then, from whence came 
this faint and far suspicion of her now ? 
While he gazed, why did her face look 
false even amid its suffering? Was he 
unjust to her, even while she fascinated 
bim and held him? In an instant the 
place seemed haunted. He thought 
that he saw something whitc—white, 
like a woman’s face, in the darkness, 
through the swaying vines. 

“Come!” he said; “ that was a cu- 
rious noise. It really makes me feel su- 
perstitious, Does it you, Bella? But I 
never heard of a ghost in our Lover's 
Walk,” he added, laughing. “I did 
not intend to stray so far.” 

They hurried back, but Paul saw a 
white face close to his all the way. 

It was past midnight, yet still he sat 
in the drawing-room, listening to that 
sensuous, pleading melody of Bell’s, 
which had grown to have such power 
over him. It held him where he sat; 
yet still a white, cold face seemed to 
touch his. 

“Where is she? What have you 
done with her? You have killed her, 
Paul Mallane! and may the Lord curse 
your soul!” cried Tilda Stade, as she 
rushed into the room, with her hair fly- 
ing and her eyes filled with the wildest 
excitement, In his best moments, Paul 
hated the sight of Tilda, but she seem- 
ed nothing short of an avenging demon 
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to him now; and, even amid the re- 
morse and terror caused by her words, 
his first impulse was to seize her ard 
thrust her out of the winduw. ‘Oh, 
there’s no use standing there, looking 
white!” she went on; “and you had 
better stive your cat-face against the 
wall—you!” she cried, glaring at Misa 
Prescott, who had wheeled round on 
the piano-stool. “ Where do you sup- 
pose she is, while you’re drummin’ on 
the peanner? Likelier than not, in the 
bottom of the river. Oh! oh!” ; 

“ Woman, stop your noise!” said 
Paul, who expected every instant to see 
the whole family appear, to inquire the 
cause of such cries. “Stop! If you 
are looking for Miss Vale, I will go with 
you.” And,taking his hat, he walked 
out, Tilda following him. He asked no 
questions, needed no explanations, He 
knew all. That was her face that he 
saw through the vines! That was why 
such a shiver struck him as he uttered 
those false words to Bella. She heard 
them. In her desvlation, she had gone 
back alone to their last meeting-place, 
an that was what she heard, and from 
his lips. He stalked on without a 
word, and soon left Tilda far behind. 
He went straight to the end of the 
Walk, pushed back the heavy vines, 
and there, her sun-bonnet by her side, 
her face almost hidden in the moss, she 
laid, as if she were dead. 

“ Eirene !” he said, bending down to 
her. There was no answer. His hand 
touched the cold face, and a deeper 
shiver ran through him than when he 
thought that he felt it hours before. 
She was insensible—perhaps she was 
dead. This was his only thought, as 
he lifted her in his arms and carried 
her away, rever pausing even to still 
Tilda’s outcries, till he had laid her on 
her own bed. 

Isabella, watching at the window, 
was the only one who saw him bear bis 
burden to the house. No one had been 
awakened, and she sat waiting for his 
return, wondering what explanation he 
would make her when hecame. She 
waited long. The East was flushed 
with morning light when he appeared 
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from the house across the street. Then, 
the look on his face was so different 
from any that she had ever seen on it 
before, that even she did not dare to 
intrude and speak. He did not see her, 
and passed on to hisown room without 
a word, 

Wild and wonderful were the stories 
which ran from factory to factory the 
next morning. ‘A man had seen Payl 
Mallane come out of Lover’s Walk with 
Eirene Vale in his arms at two o’clock 
in the morning!” “That Vale girl last 
night threw herself into the river, and 
Paul Mallane dragged her out, and both 
have been seen together in the street in 
a very dripping condition, with Tilda 
Stade crying behind.” “ The Vale girl 
had gone crazy with love for Paul Mal- 
lane, because, now the Boston folks 
were around, he did not notice her. 
She was a fool to suppose that he 
would. She had tried to kill herself, 
and there was likely more reason for her 
doing so than people knew. When he 
was seen on the street with her in the 
winter, every body knew tliat it was for 
no good. Paul Mullane never noticed a 
shop-girl yet, but to do her harm.” 
“ Eirene Vale had better go home, and 
stay there. In a quiet way she had held 
her head very high—tvo high; that’s 
always the way with such people. The 
company she had slighted was altogeth- 
er too good for her, She had lost her 
character, and had better leave. No- 
body would speak to her if she stayed.” 

The subject of all this sweet charity 
returned to consciousness late that morn- 
ing, to find herself in the arms of Tilda 
Stade, with a physician sitting near, 
watching her intently. He informed 
her that she had been overcome by 
physical weakness and mental distress ; 
that nothing but an entire change of 
scene, and of life, could insure her from 
serious illness. 

“T understand,” she said, with per- 
fect calmness, “I will go away this 
afternoon, and never come back.” 

She had a look upon her face as if 
she had just returned from a very re- 
mote country—as if all she saw was 
new and strange, or but dimly remem- 
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bere. She put her hand to her fore- 
head, as if she were trying to recall 
something, or to collect her thoughts ; 
yet, when she spoke, her words were 
perfectly coherent, and there was not a 
touch of wildness in her manner; in- 
stead, it seemed unnaturally calm. She 
‘gat like this, propped in an arm chair, 
when she heard Tilda say, in reply to a 
knock at the door, 

* Paul Mallane, you can’t come in.” 

“T wish to see Mr. Mallane,” said 
Eirene; “and, Tilda, you may go, if 
yeu will be so kind.” 

Gentle as the tone was in which these 
words were spoken, there was a dignity 
and a positiveness in it unknown to 
Eirene before. Tilda was so overcome 
and astonished by it, that she yielded 
at once, opened the door for Paul, and 
walked out herself. 

* Forgive me—say that you forgive 
me, my darling!” he said, before he 

» reacied her chair. 

“T do forgive you, Paul.” 

“Bat dv you care forme? Tell me 
that you care for me still; it is all T ask.” 

“ Yes, I care for you, Paul; but I do 
not believe in you.” 

“Don’t be hard with me, Eirene— 
don’t! I did not mean a word that I 
said list night.” 

“Dida’t you?” she asked, with the 
old, innocent . wonderin’ her eyes. 
“Why did you say it, then?” 

“T can’t explain to you, Eirene, the 
conflicting and complex influences 
which may come into a man’s life— 
how he may love one woman devoted- 
ly, and yet be led on to say a thousand 
things which he don’t half mean, or 
don’t mean at all, to another, just 
through the force of influences which 
he cannot control.” 

“Do men say so many things that 
they don’t mean?” she said, bewil- 
deredly. ‘ Perhaps—you didn’t mean 
what you said to me. I thought you 
did. I don’t think I understand how a 
person can say one thing and mean an- 
other.” 

“No, you never will understand it,” 
said Paul. “I am a villain and a 
wretch, but I swear to youl did mean 
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every word 1 said to you; and I'mean 
it now, and I will prove it, by devoting 
all the rest of my life to you.” 

“TIT don’t want you to devote your 
life to me, Paul.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Paul, in a 
tone in which incredulity, astonishment, 
and distress were commingled. 

“No; I don’t want you to doa thing 
for me for which you wiil be sorry. It 
was all made plain’ to me last night. 
When you first told me that you loved. 
me, I was almost glad that I was poor. 
IT loved you so much, I liked to think 
that not only love, but every gocd gift 
in life, was to come to me from you. I 
knew how happy it would make me, 
had I been rich and you poor, to have 
chosen you out of all the world, to 
have given all that I had to you, and 
to have proclaimed to all the world 
that you were the man I loved. But 


Miss Prescott came, and every thing 
changed. I never knew, till then, how 
hard it might be to be poor—to be left 


out—to be passed by by the oue loved 
best. It was all explained last night. 
You said that we ought never to marry. 
I knew it was true—that, if we did, 
even if you loved me, that the time 
would come when you would be sorry 
—that, when you saw Miss Prescott, 
you would feel that you had made too 
great a sacrifice in marrying me—that 
you wou'd be ashamed of my father 
and mother, and of Muggins; that 
they might trouble you in some way. 
I didn’t blame you. Only, till I heard 
you, I didn’t know how much there 
was to keep us apart. Then, I couldn't 
understand why you ever sought me, 
and asked me to marry you. But you 
were sorry—you told her so—because it 
kept you from her. It didn’t seem to 
me to be Paul—not the Paul that I 
love. I do not know where heis. All 
I know is, that I never can marry him.” 

“By heaven, you can marry me!” 
exclaimed Paul; “I will give my whole 
life to making you forget what I have 
said and done.” ; 

“ No, I will never marry you, Paul.” 

Aa she uttered these words, two soli- 
tary tears forced their way through the 
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closed eyelids and dropped on the color- 
less cheeks; the lips quivered, then 
grew still. She slowly turned her face 


away, her head resting on the back of - 


the chair. Her whole attitude and as- 
pect was that of one who had given up 
every thing in life. There was some- 
thing irrevocable in the still, white face, 
that could not have been expressed in 
the wildest frenzy of words. 

It comes to every man once in his ex- 
istence, the vision of a complete life 
upon the earth. She comes to every 
man once, the woman who could be 
supremely the wife of his soul—she 
who, beyond and above every other 
human being—might be to him what 
no other one could be, in companion- 
ship and love. Paul Mallane saw this 
woman before him, and knew that, with 
her going, the sweetest and most per- 
fect possibility of his life would pass 
away from him forever. He saw it 
again for the last time, the vision that 
he had seen so often before in better 
hours—the home peopled with bright 
children, glorified by the presence of 
this beloved one, the mother and the 
wife, the inspiration of all his endeav- 
ors, the crowner of ali his success, the 
soul of his soul. And there had been 
times—how many !—when he had felt 
strong to dedicate all his power, all the 
promise of his life, to her, and the life 
that he migbt share with her; and now 
it was tuo late. With the keenest con- 
sciousness of what she might have 
been, what she was, to him, he knew 
in his heart that he had forfeited her, 
and that she was not for him in time or 
in eternity. 

He went to her chair, laid back the 
long bright hair from her temples, 
stooped down, and kissed her forehead. 
Her closed eyelids looked the long fare- 
well-look in which ‘a thousand conflict- 
ing emotions contended ;—another, and 
another, as the soft eyes opened and 
looked back into his, as from another 
world. Then he turned, and went out 
of the house. 
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It was September. On the lawn at 
Marlboro were a number of persons 
whom we have seen before. Dick and 
Dolores were sitting together, and near 
them stood Don Ovedo, scowling dark- 
ly at a gentleman sitting at some dis- 
tance away, alone with Bella Prescott. 
It was Paul Mallane; and he had been 


-much astonished, during the evening, 


at the offensive and aggressive manner 
of the Don, which was full of an assur- 
ance that he had never observed in it 
until now. Pensive and tearful, Bella 
had departed from Busyville two weeks 
before. Paul had neither seen her nor 
sought her since. It had taken him 
the entire two weeks to lose from his 
own the touch of a sweet, pathetic face, 
and to get over that farewell look. He 
had done it, he thought. He could not 
have what he wanted—what he some- 
times wanted so much; but he could 
have Bella, who loved him so dearly 
that her love had changed her charac- 
ter, and had made her amiable and gen- 
tle. If he couldn’t have that house of 
his own building—for which, after all, 
he would have had to have worked 
very hard—he could have Marlboro, 
which in itself was well worth having. 

“ Bella,” he said, “the bond which 
held me from you when we last walked 
together is broken. Iam free. I have 
the right to make you happy. Will 
you marry me?” 

“Thank you!” she said, drawing 
herself up, her eyes gleaming with tri- 
umph, her attitude and expression 
changing as utterly as if she were turn- 
ing into another person. “I knew be- 
fore I left that the shop-girl had jilted 
you. All I went to your wretched lit- 
tle town for, was to separate you from 
her. You were awfully in love with 
her, weren’t you? and yet not man 
enough to stand by her and own her in 
defiance of me. We are quits now. I 
am paid for all you ever cost me. I 
would really like to oblige you, Mr. 
Mallane, but I am engaged already to 
Don Ovedo.” 


*,* The second part of this story, completing the work, will be printed as a anenie to 
the Staguies for all subscribers. It will be published in November. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO PEKING. 


Way “Pilgrimage?” Why not Visit 
—Journey—Voyage— Excursion ? 

Wait, gentle reader; wait till my few 
pages of reminiscences are written out, 
and then you will understand why no 
other word is suitable to express the 
process of approaching the capital of 
China. 

We start from Shanghai, which is the 
North-China terminus of our wonder- 
ful Pacific mail-route, as Canton is of 
the South-China extension, that branch- 
es off from Yokohama, in Japan. We 
start on board an American steamer, 
one of a fleet owned by a local compa- 
ny, and we might as well be on a North 
River boat, so far as comfort is con- 
cerned. Indeed, it is hard to feel one’s 
self away from home when seated at the 
table of one of these noble vessels; un- 
less, perhaps, your eye catches the pic- 
ture-like Mongolianism of the serving- 
boys, or your ear is saluted by the 
“ pigeon-English ” spoken to them. 

These bring you back to the realities 
of Oriental life; and, if you step out 
of your own quarters, and go into the 
crowded passenger-saloon, there is no 
more hallucination. Smokes and smells 
unmistakable ; fumes of opium and of 
mild tobacco ; odors of salted cabbage, 
and of eggs in an advanced stage of 
preservation ;—all these proclaim that 
the cuisine and the delectation are un- 
questionably Chinese. 

“Tis nightfall on the sea,” and you 
go on hour after hour, ploughing your 
way through the mud-stained waters 
of the Yellow Sea, keeping on about a 
NNE. course, and finding yourself next 
morning, to all appearance, just as you 
were the day before ; till, in the course 
of the afternoon, the southern face of 
the Shangtung promontory is sighted, 
and you begin coasting round until you 
turn the corner, as it were, and find the 
ship’s bows bearing off due westward, 
and heading for the pretty port of 
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Chefoo. This settlement lies on the 
northern coast of the same promontory, 
and is fast becoming a place of summer 
resort—a sanitary refuge from the swel- 
tering heat of the more southerly ports, 
during the months of July, August, and 
part of September. 

A spacious bay and a jutting head- 
land, with a hill-country in the back- 
ground; several foreign ships, and a 
flotilla of Chinese junks; a few bunga- 
low buildings on the hillsides, two of 
them church-like in appearance ; and a 
low, outspreading continuity of Chi- 
nese tenements along the plain ;—such 
is Chefoo ; a very good alternative place 
of sojourn, until something better shall 
be found elsewhere, and a very impor- 
tant place of rendezvous for naval pur- 
poses, especially when Peking is the 
object of attack from the seaward—as, 
for instance, it was when the Anglo- 
French expeditions of 1858 and 1860 
were on their way to make the treaties 
of Tien-tsin, and to procure the ratifi- 
cation thereof; for the Chinese rulers 
repeated the recalcitrant policy of a 
certain tribe who said to the Romans, 
“True, we gave you our oaths, but we 
did not promise to observe them.” 

Farewell to Chefoo, and away for the 
Straits of Mian-tan, through which we 
enter the Gulf of Pechili, leaving Tung- 
chow, an ancient and picturesque walled 
city on the left, with only a passing 
glance through the spy-glass. 

Gulf of Pechili—submerged mud- 
flat, shallowing toward the westward 
at the rate of about a foot a mile; 
coast-line, when visible at all, pure 
mud, or rather salt-mud, unreconciled 
to vegetation. Interesting study of 
soundings: lead-line going all the time,, 
though nothing visible all around. At 
last, with the powerful assistance of 
the setting sun, which has been per 
forming all sorts of mirages, we make 
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out two little hillocks with a small gap 
between. They are the now famous 
Ta-koo forts, and between them flows, 
or creeps, or oozes, the Pei-ho—that 
muddy, tortuous river, which winds its 
way for about seventy miles up to 
Tien-tsin, where it is intersected by 
the Grand Canal; both contributing to 
feed the hungry capital which lies in 
the midst of a non-producing plain. 

But stop! we haven’t got there yet. 
We are still on board cur good, com- 
fortable steamer, pointing for that little 
gap between the hillock-forts at Ta- 
koo, and expecting to be there quite 
soon; for we have already taken our 
pilot on board, and there’s plenty of 
time to run the intervening eight or ten 
miles before the daylight fails. At 
least, so we landsmen think; but there’s 
a nervous twitch about the captain’s 
face, and the pilot keeps on “ looking 
out,” though, for the life of us, we 
can’t tell what there is to see; and they 
walk about on different sides of the 
ship, only crossing each other’s path 
“ semi-occasionally,” and then with the 
-exchange of a few short-cut remarks— 
evidently uncomfortable, both of them, 
about something or other. “There 
she is,” says one, “hard and fast!” 
“Ping!” goes the captain’s bell lead- 
ing down to the engine-room; “ ping— 
ping!” And so commences a series of 
evolutions, first running back some dis- 
tance to get a fresh start, and then driy- 
ing ahead to try and push through a 
little more; and yet a little more, and a 
little more still, of the inexorable mud- 
bar on which we have grounded. No 
use: tide falling; daylight gone; glim- 
mer of a light-house at Ta-koo becom- 
ing visible; engines stopped; deck- 
hands clearing up every thing; “man 
at the wheel” disappears; supper 
ready. 

Every one at table consciously out 
of sorts, but not at all willing to allow 
it. Conversation very hard to com- 
mence, and still harder to keep up, in 
spite of a determined cheerfulness ex- 
hibited by some of the company. At 
last, one, more venturesome than the 
rest, blurts out, “ Mr. Pilot, how long 
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are we likely to be kept here?” Pilot 
answers, promptly and emphatically, 
with a slight flush of vexation on his 
cheek, “ At least forty-eight hours, sir! 
The water won’t be enough to float us 
till four more tides.” And then begins 
the outpouring of pent-up indignation 
against the “parties” (I forbear to 
designate) who don’t know the value 
of a dredging-machine, and won’t keep 
the shifting channel staked out, and 
spend the tonnage-dues on any thing 
else except port improvements, &c., &c. 
Any one who knows what a good sail- 
or’s “growl” is, can imagine all the 
rest; and to those who don’t, we can 
only say, that it is one of the most 
unique and satisfactory ways of work- 
ing off the accumulated discomfort of 
weeks of weariness that has yet been 
discovered, 

The next day dawns, and the sun 
spreads a blazing glare over the muddy 
waters, as they ebb and flow once 
(meals, reading, promenade), twice 
(more meals, more reading, more prom- 
enades), three times (appetite faint, 
tired of reading, don’t care to walk on 
deck), four times, when every thing 
brightens up—steam hissing, paddles 
flying round and thrashing the mud- 
water, progress or no progress; man at 
the wheel reappears; captain looks 
hopeful; pilot recommences “ looking 
out;” and, at last, after a great deal of 
“porting” and “starboarding” and 
“steadying,” we find ourselves not 
only afloat again, but actually getting 
nearer to those two mud-forts with the 
little gap between, that we have been 
looking at with such chagrin for the 
last two days. 

“ So, this is Ta-koo!” we say to our- 
selves, as we pass between the two lines 
of earthworks and fortification which 
were carried in 1858, when the allies 
went up and made the treaties—the 
United States Minister “ following 
suit ;” but from which the same allies 
were badly repulsed in 1859; so that 
they had to return and retake them, 
from the rear, in 1860. “This is Ta- 
koo! and this is the Pei-ho!” and, 
haying said that, one finds nothing 
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more to say for the next ten or twelve 
hours, during which the steamer is 
twisting and turning incessantly, mak- 
ing her way through bend after bend 
of the weary continuity of mud-banks 
which constitutes the unbroken land- 
scape. An occasional hamlet, with 
plenty of naked, mud-colored children 
running about; a little green vegeta- 
tion some distance back from the riv- 
er; a flag or two marking a military 
station every few miles; and a general 
air of dreariness over every thing ;— 
this is about the appearance of the 
Pei-ho. 

At Tien-tsin we find ourselves re- 
stored to a sense of civilization by the 
appearance of the Foreign Settlement, 
extending, with its handsome Bund, 
along the southern bank of the river, 
nearly up to the point of its intersec- 
tion with the Grand Canal. But here 
we must part with our enjoyable ac- 
commodations, and betake ourselves to 
native conveyances, either a four-days’ 
drag against the stream up the continu- 
ation of the river as far as T’hung- 
Chow (about eighteen miles from Pe- 
king), or else an overland trip in wag- 
ons, or carts, by which about half the 
distance is saved. 

“ Carts, if you please,” we say to our 
hospitable friend, who has undertaken 
to forward us and our views. “Then 
I’m afraid you'll have to wait a day or 
two; for there is a High Mandarin on 
his way to the capital, and all the cart- 
ers have run off to the neighboring vil- 
lages, and are hiding themselves and 
their animals, for fear of being pressed 
into the Imperial service at an extreme- 
ly low rate, according to custom.” 

Couldn’t “take it in” for some time; 
but a delay of two days impressed upon 
our minds the fact that it was even so; 
and it was with almost a childish pleas- 
ure that we heard, in the evening of the 
second day, that there were two cart- 
men, with their vehicles, lying perdu in 
some neighboring hovel, who would 
appear in a magical and dramatic man- 
ner at early dawn next morning, and 
take charge of us and our baggage. 

“ Now we have really got a start!” 
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was our delighted thought. But oh, 
what kind of a start was it, when we 
came to see and feel the conveyances 
themselves! A framework—a heavy 
framework—set upon wheels of the na- 
ture of gun-carriages ; one pretty stout 
mule set in between the most rigid and 
clumsy of shafts, and another lighter 
mule hitched on to the axle, under- 
neath ; trunks, boxes, and bedding half 
filling up the carrying capacity of the 
cart; and we ourselves—that is, each 
one in his own conveyance—stowed 
away as best he could in the space of a 
cubic four feet by five, or thereabouts, 
given these elements; and then let the 
tout ensemble be set in motion over roads 
that owe nothing to art, and almost less 
to nature; let the sun pour down scorch- 
ingly, and a sand-storm pass over you 
searchingly, while you endure the jolts 
and jerks and plunges of your moving 
prison; intensify all this as much as 
you can, and still the impression will 
fall far short of the reality, even though 
my reader should be highly sympathetic 
and imaginative. It cannot be con- 
ceived ; it must be experienced, if one 
would have a true idea of its most vex- 
atious detestableness; for one is pro- 
voked almost to exasperation at the 
thought that a people claiming to be 
civilized—nay, holding their heads 
very high on that subject—that they 
should permit the chief approach to 
their capital to be such a disgrace and 
a disgust; that they should content 
themselves with vehicles so utterly be- 
low any decent average of conveyance 
and that they should presume to hold 
the rulership over hundreds of millions 
of people, and yet not have the first 
inkling of that great road-making idea 
which characterizes the Romans of old 
and all ruling nations ever since. 

Such thoughts lasted us through the 
city of Tien-tsin; and, while working 
our way out of the western suburbs, we 
were surprised to find ourselves accom- 
panied, after a straggling fashion, by a 
great variety of troops, Chinese soldiers 
of various types: first a squad of match- 
lock men, picking their way individu- 
ally, as best they could, from side to 
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side of the filthy, narrow, unpaved 
streets; then some archers gaudily 
dressed, carrying an abundance of 
flags; then the jingall-bearers—a sort 
of flying artillery, minus the horses and 
gun-carriages ; then some hard-looking 
cavalry ; and, finally, some of the “ disci- 
plined troops "—that is, foreign-drilled 
and foreign-officered infantry, carrying 
muskets with percussion-locks. These 
all bore a multiplicity of flags of vari- 
ous shapes and colors, giving a bright 
and gaudy appearance to the whole line 
of street through which they straggled. 
It was not without some difficulty, and 
the risk of angry altercation, that we 
extricated ourselves from the cortége, 
and at last got clear of city, suburbs, 
soldiers, and molestation. 

Once fairly on the road, we progressed 
—not pleasantly, it is true, but forward- 
ly in the main. That is, when we came 
to a part of the road which a recent 
rain had flooded effectually, our cart- 
men turnedeoff, right or left as the case 
might be, making a détour of a mile or 
two, and getting back, perhaps, at a 
point where mules and cart were half- 
submerged, but not past pulling through 
—the free mule (to call him so) being 
mounted on a bank on one side, drag- 
ging away at our axle, while the shaft- 
mule (poor fellow !) had to do the best 
he could steadying himself and us, and 
floundering about as circumstances 
might require. This kind of thing, 
repeated to weariness, was going on 
outside, while bumps and bruises were 
being multiplied upon our uneasy per- 
sons within the cart; our only relief 
being an occasional walk through the 
dryer parts, or a half-hour’s ride upon 
one of the shafts, which was the only 
tolerable sitting-place about the whole 
machine. I recommend it accordingly. 

Towards evening, as we were nearing 
our halting-place, who should pass us, 
sitting in a good-sized sedan-chair car- 
ried by four men, but the great man, Le 
Hoong Chung himself. His cortége was 
somewhere else, far away behind, prob- 
ably; and he sat there, a small, dried- 
up old man, with large spectacles, look- 
ing as little like a hero as can be ima- 
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gined. Nevertheless, he must be a man 
of parts, for he has carried through his 
military operations to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Early in the evening a strong tenden- 
cy to halt for the night exhibited itself 
in one of our cartmen, malgré the argu- 
ments and directions of our head tray- 
eller, who knew well the road and its 
peculiarities, His plan was to push on 
to a halting-village somewhat more 
than half-way, so as to leave us a short- 
er day’s work at the end, enabling us 
to enter Peking early next evening. 
All very well; plan excellent, and would 
have worked admirably, if we could 
only have got the consent of our subor- 
dinates to carrying it out. But, alas! 
Scotchman as our leader was, and de- 
termined as such “nationals” usually 
are, a native cart-driver on his own 
ground is too much for “the best-laid 
schemes o’ mice and men;” and the 
countryman of Burns, with your hum- 
ble correspondent, experienced the alter- 
native “grief and pain,” missing the 
“promised joy.” No; our excellent 
driver had his own preferential stop- 
ping-place, where his family, or some 
distant relatives, resided; and this fa- 
vored spot was reached all on a sudden, 
as we fuund to our surprise, by the 
quicker pace of the mules, who per- 
formed an abrupt turning off the main 
street of a village, jerked us through a 
narrow gateway, and came to a violent 
stand-still in the midst of a quadrangle 
paved with mud-puddles, and surround- 
ed by low ranges of hovels. If I were 
writing after the usual manner of old- 
time Oriental travellers, I should call 
this a “khan,” or a “ caravanserai,” or 
some other such untranslated term of 
imposition ; but, as I have the Macedo- 
nian habit of calling a spade “a spade,” 
I must speak of this place as the filthy 
court-yard of a miserable inn. It was 
of no use for the cartman to assure us 
that it was kept by a Mohammedan— 
these religionists (quite numerous about 
here) having the credit of being better 
inn-keepers than their polytheistic Chi- 
nese neighbors. It was equally of little 
use, on our side, to remonstrate against 
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being thus prematurely dumped down 
where we didn’t want to stop. The 
deed was done; the mules were unhar- 
nessed,'and one of our cartmen was non- 
apparet, while we were left at leisure 
and at liberty to make ourselves: at 
home as best we might. A survey of 
the hut, or lodging-room, nearest to 
where our carts were moored, satisfied 
our leader that it was as good as any 
other (save the mark !); and, in a mo- 
ment of mistaken tidiness, his house- 
cleaning instincts got the better of him, 
and he ordered the place to be swept 
and dusted ! 

The reluctance of the serving-man 
was natural, for the job was a trouble- 
some one; and would that our Caledo- 
nian chief had “given in” on this 
point also. But, alas! he was resolute 
—as men are tempted to be who have 
been foiled at one point, and think they 
can have their own way in another. 
He persisted, therefore, and the servitor 
complied, and commenced. Two sweeps 
of the broom and a few dashes of the 
birds’-wing which served for a duster, 
were enough for me! Guano is good 
—at least, I suppose it is (for manure) ; 
but when the fine dust of a permanent 
stable-yard has accumulated for weeks 
on the floor, and on all the ledges of an 
“apartment” such as was our destined 
sleeping-room, and when these finely- 
powdered deposits are violently dis- 
turbed. by a servant-inan in a bad tem- 
per, then I can seriously assure all inex- 
perienced parties the consequences are 
pungent, inimitable, intolerable, and 
difficult to be allayed. Yet in this 
very atmosphere must we of necessity 
eat our supper; for the trunk and bed- 
ding had been brought in, and could 
not be left unguarded; especially as, 
among other things, there was an ill- 
concealed box of specie to be taken 
care of. Supper had been ordered: 
rice, stewed meat—beef or mutton 
(doubtful which)—flour-cakes, hot wine, 
sweetmeats, and tea; which last was of 
our own providing, it not being very 
commonly used here. 

This part of the pilgrimage was not 
so objectionable, and we found the res- 
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taurant arrangements all along the road 
of an appetite-sufficing nature, always 
supposing the appetite to be strong. 
This is apt to be the case, for the air 
was fine, and the general effect of the’ 
climate enlivening, after the exhaustive: 
atmosphere of a Shanghai August. It 
‘was now about the middle of Septem- 
ber, 1868. 

Just ten years before, at the time 
when the Ta-koo forts were taken and 
the treaties of Tien-tsin negotiated, we 
had been of the number of those who 
penetrated so far up the Pei-ho as was 
then attained ; and now, after the inter- 
val of a decade, we were to learn what 
was that wonderful capital, an entrance 
into which had been so pertinaciously 
opposed for so many centuries. With 
this thought, we bestirred ourselves 
early in the morning, after having 
passed a rather uneasy night, partly 
owing to that plaguy box of specie, 
which we had, at the last moment, been 
requested to take up to “a friend,” and 
partly by reason of the sleeping-place, 
which was the customary mass of brick- 
work, built divan-fashion, and warmed 
(when the cold weather requires) by a 
fire at one end, the chimney of which 
winds its way through the whole struc- 
ture. Happily for us, we did not need 
to run the risk of a scorching such as 
some travellers here have experienced, 
for our “ lodging was on the cold ” 
stove ; nevertheless, it was enlivened / 

You understand, my sun-burnt read- 
er, whose fez shows that you have tray- 
elled—probably in Egypt; you under- 
stand. I see it by the smile of recog- 
nition which passes over your face, and 
the sympathetic wriggle of the shoul- ” 
ders, which indicates—jleas. Ah, yes; 
we were enlivened, indeed; and for 
many days afterwards were there to be 
seen sudden clutchings at our garments, 
or hasty pulling off of shoes to search 
for the little dark-brown acrobat, which 
was seen for an instant among the 
threads of our out-turned sock, and 
then performed the famous California 
“act” of vamos el rancho. 

Well, we started anew, fleas and all 
the carts, cartmen, and mules as dirty 
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as betore, and as persistent in going on, 
le after Je, in a fatalistic sort of way, 
bringing us every hour nearer and near- 
er to the end of our journeyings, but 
not relieving our weariness by any 
“ characteristics,” such as muleteers, 
gondoliers, “and such” are usually 
found to possess for the beguilement of 
travellers and the filling of their note- 
books. Nota bit of it: all plain, stolid 
trudging, without much noise or whip- 
ping of the mules, but with ample com- 
pensation in the jolts and bumps, which 
admitted neither of avoidance or miti- 
gation. 

And—would you believe it ?—those 
fellows performed upon us the very 
same trick this night that they had the 
previous one—the same stopping short; 
the same preferentially-detestable lodg- 
ing; the same fleas, only more and 
worse; the same sudden disappearance 
of the cartmen, when we longed to have 
them up for an objurgation ! 

Complaint was useless, and further 
progress impossible; so out came the 
baggage again—trunks, bedding, and 
that uneasy box of specie, not to men- 
tion a few other boxes which friends 
had asked us “just to take along.” 
Oh, save me from my friends, when in 
transit between two colonies of them ! 

But seriously, for a moment. The 
need and the justification of such re- 
quests, to make a baggage-master of 


yourself when passing between Tien-. 


tsin and Peking, is found in the fact 
that there is really no decently-reliable 
way of getting things forwarded to 
this capital and court of the Mammoth 
Empire of the world. There is no 
road that deserves the name; no water- 
communication that is not incessantly 
liable to be reduced to a few inches of 
depth; no public post for the trust- 
worthy conveyance of letters; no avail- 
able banking-system, by which remit- 
tances can be made between distant 
places. What remains, then, but such 
expedients as that of carrying with you 
all you may want for your own use, and 
obliging friends (who have been over- 
whelmingly obliging to you), by taking 
charge, for them, of what cannot but 
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make your own travelling extra-slow 
and doubly dangerous. I consider it 
quite remarkable that we got through 
safely with that box of specie. And 
this is the country which is so highly 
civilized that it can’t bear the thought 
of a railroad, and shudders at a tele- 
graph-wire ! 

Well, the second night passed, and it 
was Saturday night; so that we had 
the extra discomfort of arriving at the 
city, after a day-dawn start, at about 
eight o’clock, when the huge walls of 
the city—some sixty feet high—were 
reached, and we passed through the 
gateways in company with the living 
tide of travellers, hucksters, barrow- 
men, and burden-bearers, which throng 
the thoroughfare. No passport was de- 
manded, though we were provided 
therewith—a piece of negligence, prob- 
ably, on the part of the guard at the 
gates, A few words of direction were 
given to my cartman, and I was left at 
his discretion, to be delivered safe (if 
not sound) at the United States Lega- 
tion; and it took nearly an hour of 
travel, first through the Chinese city, 
and then through part of the inner or 
Tartar enclosure, to reach that destina- 
tion. Now, this hour was harder to en- 
dure than any of the previous toss- 
ings and jerkings. The stones—huge 
squared blocks, once well and evenly 
laid-—were displaced in every imagina- 
ble way; one end sunk down and the 
other end sticking up; some slanting 
this way and others that; some with 
mud-holes between them enough to 
catch and break off a mule’s lég, after 
the manner of the old mule-road be- 
tween Aspinwall and Panama; others 
piled up so that it was a feat to “strad- 
dle” them, as wagon-drivers in the 
West learn to do with the primeval 
stumps that are left in a new-cleared 
road. 

A noble breadth of street, and the 
remains of splendidly-constructed stone 
archings of enormous width; enclo- 
sures of many acres in extent, with 
their surrounding walls tumbling down, 
their gateways dilapidated, and the 
forest-like domains within unkept and 
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uncultivated—all these things betoken 
the vastness of the plan on which the 
city was laid out, and the immense 
labor bestowed upon it at the begin- 
ning; while the whole air of dreary, 
dingy grandeur, unoccupied expanse of 
ground, and lazy disregard both of 
utility and good looks, convinces one 
of the decadence of all dynastic things. 

The streets, saved from being one 
outspread muddy swamp only by hay- 
ing the earth thrown up in the middle, 
to make a sort of undulating cosse- 
way ; the pretentious, once gaudy, now 
faded screens set up before each shop, 
to give it an appearance of height ; the 
canals passing through some of the 
chief thoroughfares filled up with ooze, 
so that not even a shallow punt could 
float there ; the vehicles so rude, so in- 
convenient, so comfortless, so entirely 
below par in every particular—all this, 
and a thousand details of like charac- 
ter, make one exclaim with wonder 
at the stand-still condition which all 
things have fallen into. Nay, “stand- 
still” is too good a word for it; retro- 
grade is the truer description ; and the 
heavy charge that lies against the Tar- 
tar Tsing dynasty, as an organization 
of rulers, is, that they have not even 
kept up the national works their prede- 
cessors, the Chinese Mings, had con- 
structed. Was it because they are Tar- 
tars ?—nomads, sheep-pasturing dwell- 
ers in tents, not caring for settled homes 
and carriage-roads? Or are they so in- 
tent on the great work of tax-collect- 
ing and, office-seeking, that they have 
no time or thought or energy to bestow 
upon the public good, for which the 
taxes are laid and the offices held? In 
fiscal exaction and bureau management 
they greatly excel; but when it comes 
to administering justice, or restraining 
the overflow of a swollen river, or keep- 
ing a treaty, or developing the resources 
of the country, or maintaining roads, 
or checking mob-law in their cities, 
these are attributes of government which 
seem to be in abeyance at the present 
time. 

But here we are at the United States 
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just at breakfast; happy greetings; 
pause in our pilgrimage to Peking. 


“Must we go out in those infamous 
carts again? Is there no alternative ?” 
“Yes; you can go on horseback.” §So 
one of our resident friends offers his 
escort, and we find it far easier to es- 
cape mud-gulches, broken pavements, 
and “ entangling alliances” with other 
vehicles, than when boxed up in a cart. 
But what shall we see? The Impe- 
rial Palace, the “ Prohibited City,” of 
course; and we do see the outside, 
though a gateway, that guards a con- 
venient thoroughfare jree to all Chi- 
nese, is hurriedly closed as we foreign- 
ers approach. The grand Lamasery is 
also closed against us—reasons given, 
that a foreigner had rudely ridden his 
pony into a private walk only a short 
time previously. ‘Temple of Heaven 
(so called) difficult of access for anoth- 
er reason: a rich foreign traveller had 
been so lavish of money to the door- 
keepers, that they wanted “more dol- 
lars ” at every successive enclosure; and 
there were about a dozen of them! 
Temple of Confucius impressive, from 
the absence of all idols, and the substi- 
tution of simple tablets with nothing 
but the names of himself and his chief 
disciples. Also the whole of the classic 
books engraved on a forest of stone 
slabs, set upright in regular rows about 
three feet from each other, all over the 
halls, The various Ya-mens (that is, 
public offices) are poor, dingy-looking 
establishments; that of the famous 
Han-lin, quite dilapidated. The best- 
kept grounds we met with were those 
connected with the long ranges of 
buildings where the Emperor’s car- 
riages were stowed away under lock 
and key, to be brought out for use on 
some such great occasion as a royal. 
visit to Tartary. 

Few visits, however, does the present 
boy-Emperor make, the “Secluded Pal-- 
ace” being his prison-house. They 
say that, childlike, he whimpers some- 
times because he is not taken to the 
Summer Palace—the famous Yuen-ming- 
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by the allied French and English troops, 
in retaliation for the barbarous treat- 
ment of Sir-Harry Parkes and his fel- 
low-prisoners. The poor child doesn’t 
know any thing of all this, so it is said, 
but is amused with excuses and defer- 
ments by his mother and the surround- 
ing courtiers. 

They are taking pains, however, to 
see that his future harem shall be well 
furnished. Close by the northern en- 
trance to the Prohibited City, spread- 
ing itself all around the gateway and 
across the road, I saw an encampment 
of Monguls, who had recently arrived 
as convoy to some young girls destined 
to be the future concubines of this mere 
lad—now about fourteen years old. 

This cluster of nomad tents, in close 
neighborhood to the marble bridge 
spanning some still waters, on the 
banks of which was pleasant foliage ; 
the fantastic roofs of azure and gold- 
colored tiles shining in the sunlight ;— 
this, with the massive walls, and the 
astronomical castings placed there in 
position by the Jesuit missionaries some 
two hundred years ago, was about all 
that I found really impressive in what 
Sir R. A. rightly calls the “ dirtiest, 
dustiest, and dreariest of capitals.” 

But my purpose was not to give a 
description of the city which stood so 
long in our geographies as the most 
populous in the world. It is worth a 
visit, perhaps, to one who does not 
chafe much under discomfort, and who 
wishes to see a place which will proba- 
bly soon disappear from the list of liv- 
ing centres, and wiil take its rank with 
Nineveh, and Petra, and Tyre. If the 
“signs of the times” mean any thing, 
they indicate the speedy winding-up of 
Manchoo affairs within the limits of 
China proper, whatever may be the for- 
tunes of the reigning family in its origi- 
nal domains. The Mobammedan forces 
on the northwest ; the European influ- 
ences at work all along the coast and 
at the central port of Hankow; the 
unsatisfied rebels of the Tai-ping insur- 
rection—scattered, it is true, but still 
surviving; the threatening neighbor- 
hood of Russia; the old, unscttled 
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grudges of the Japanese and the Core- 
ans ;—all these are sources of embar- 
rassment, and presages of future trou- 
ble. To cope with all these, the ruling 
dynasty has no resources, no reliable 
army, no well-ordered exchequer, no 
popular enthusiasm ; and without these, 
what can a beleaguered country do? 

True, there are the resources of finesse 
and diplomatic manceuvring, which the 
presence at Peking of representatives 
of five great mutually-jealous powers 
enables a Chinese ministry to employ 
with considerable effect, not to speak 
of the new device of sending an am- 
bassador-general abroad to foster hallu- 
cinations in unsophisticated circles. 

But there is a limit to this sort of 
thing, and that limit has very nearly 
been reached, me judice. One or two 
imbroglios, such as must needs occur, 
will demonstrate the weakness of the 
Government and the rottenness of its 
administration. 

Let us escape from the atmosphere of 
officiality and stagnation, and return to 
the scenes of healthful activity and for- 
ward movement. Farewell to Peking, 
city of shams and conyentionalities; of 
dirt, and dust, and dreary distances ; of 
an effete organization, and a selfish 
bureaucracy! Farewell to ruts and 
mud-puddles; to coal-carrying camels 
and costly curio shops, and mules and 
carts, and circumvallation, as a normal 
state of social existence! May the 
“heaps” which mark the sites of Nine- 
veh and Babylon soon be sgen upon 
your site also | 

We are carted out of one of the 
eastward gates—that which leads to 
T’hoong Chow, the town eighteen miles 
off, which stands at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Pei-ho. 

But what is this that we see running 
parallel to our own road? A broad, 
smooth pathway, newly made, perfectly 
level, nicely swept, and kept from being 
intruded on by occasional fencing, very 
slight, but just enough to indicate 
“ Keep off.” 

We wonder, we conjecture, we in- 
quire. It is a roadway leading all the 
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way from the palace-gate at Peking to 
the chief wharf at T’hoong Chow— 
eighteen miles; and it has been made 
“ for the nonce,” that the young Empe- 
ror may accompany to the boat the rec- 
ords of his father’s reign, which have 
been transcribed into Manchoorian, and 
are to be sent in state to Tartary. 

Well, that seems to cap the climax! 
Such a road can be made for such a 
purpose; but the highways of the na- 
tion, the people’s roads and canals, can- 
not be kept in moderate repair! Let 
us escape! “Hire, dear friend, true 
Caledonian master of the dialects, hire 
for us the first boat you can secure, and 
let us float away down this stream, 
muddy in itself, but charming in our 
eyes because it carries us away from a 
place where we have been more perma- 
nently provoked, and less instructed 
and entertained, than at any other spot 
on earth, Aden, perhaps, excepted.” 
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Easier said than done. A vociferous 
negotiation with two boat-owners; a 
persistent struggle of two hours’ con- 
tinuance, to get clear of the crust and 
crowd of a hundred junks or more 
jammed up in the narrow stream; a 
final success and a joyful liberation, so 
that we could seat ourselves quietly un- 
der our pent-house cabins, and feel that 
we were quietly and constantly nearing 
the outlet to our discomforts. And so 
we went on, float, float, floating down 
the stream, with two men lazily scull- 
ing, or two others slowly tracking our 
boat round the countless bends of this 
uninteresting water-course. It takes 
four days to ascend the stream, but two 
days and nights brought us to Tien- 
tsin, and on board an American steam- 
er again. Never enjoyed any thing 
more, in all my life-time, than to re- 
embark on this symbol of a new order 
of things. 





THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER IN PARIS. 


FAMILIAR LETTER FROM A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


Paris, Sept. 4th, 1870. 
My Dear Farner: 

I write the date to my letter with 
precision, for it is a great day. 

I have heard the Republic proclaimed 
in Paris! 

Proclaimed in the face of the news of 
the overwhelming defeat of the French, 
the destruction of MacMahon’s army, 
the capture of the Emperor, the threat- 
ened march of the Prussians upon Paris. 

France, humiliated by invasion, out- 
‘raged by Prussian barbarities, beaten, 
driven back, betrayed, almost ruined, 
France, or at least Paris, gives itself 
up, not to panic, but to a perfect out- 
burst of joy, to the jubilation of a féte- 
day. It crowns the statue of Strasbourg 
with flowers, it promenades on the 
Place de la Concorde, the Rue de Rivoli, 
before the Hétel de Ville, as if to salute 
the return of a triumphant army. It 
forgets Prussia, it forgets even the Em- 
peror, it is wild with delight, crying, 
“Vive la République, @ toi citoyen. 


Nous l’avons la République.” Like a 
man who awakes from a long night- 
mare, and, relieved from the weight that 
pressed him down and stifled him, gives 
himself up to the joy of living, of breath- 
ing, though but a moment. ‘“ Enfin, 
j'ai bien un jour pleinement.” I have 
heard men say, “je suis prét i mourir 
demain s’il le faut.” 


“Ich habe genossen das erdliche Glick, 
Ich habe geliebt et gelebt !” 


But I will relate in detail what has 
passed. The French authorities, carry- 
ing out their system of treating the 
people like a set of babies, have shroud- 
ed all military operations in mystery ; 
for at least two weeks there has been 
no official news from the front, and all 
newspaper or private intelligence strictly 
forbidden. They do not even publish 
lists of the killed and wounded! So for 
some time we have only known that 


‘the army of Bazaine was shut up in 
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ellipse of the Prussian armies, while 
MacMahon, with 100,000 men, was 
directed to the Ardennes, intending to 
sweep round by the Belgian frontier, and 
effect a junction with Bazaine. Stras- 
bourg resists one bombardment, Toul 
another. Alsatia and Lorraine are pil- 
laged without resistance by the Prussian 
soldiers and the Badois peasants, 
Chalons evacuated, the Garde Mobile 
withdrawn towards Paris, the National 
Guards armed, but everywhere hindered 
by the jealousy of the Government, who 
forbids guns, organization, every thing, 
any thing. Better a thousand times lose 
France to the Prussians, than save it to 
the Republicans; on the other hand the 
people replied with the soldiers, ‘‘ Chas- 
sons les Prussians d’abord, mais nous 
réglons nos comptes apres.” 

Great confidence was felt in Mac- 
Mahon’s army. Last Sunday, the 29th, 
it was understood that fighting had be- 
gun in the Ardennes, it was impossible 
to know with what result. Towards the 
middle of the week we began to receive 
the Prussian telegrams, announcing a 
victory—in the absence of the slightest 
information on their own side. (When 
the Corps Législatif called on Palikao, 
the Minister of War, to explain how 
matters stood, he replied curtly that he 
did not mean to be bothered any more 

with answering questions.) 

' The Paris journals interpreted these 
telegrams as they best could, On Thurs- 
day the Gaulois published an elaborate 
article to prove that the Prussians had 
only defeated a small detachment of 
MacMahon’s army, left on purpose to 
amuse them, and cover the retreat of the 
main body across the Meuse. 

On Friday, MacMahon was wounded, 
half Lis army put hors de combat, the 
other half, forty thousand men, surren- 
dered with the town of Sedan, and the 
valiant Emperor, hastening to salute his 
destiny, had given himself up prisoner to 
the King of Prussia. Having plunged 
the country into the war, betrayed its 
cause and its resources, defeated, it is 
said, by his obstinate incapacity this very 
campaign of MacMahon, the savior of 
France, true to the traditions of the 
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Bonapartes, had no thought paramount 
to the desire of saving himself, and sur- 
rendered to the Prussians, from whom he 
expected more consideration than from 
the enraged Frenchmen. So perishes a 
harlequin, and all his paraphernalia of 
Empire collapses as suddenly as a wind- 
bag pricked by a pin. One thinks of 
Carlyle’s description of the death of 
Louis XV, and all Du Barrydom packing 
its trunks in the antechamber, ready to 
whisk off to the infinite nothing whence 
it had emerged, leaving a strong smell 
of sulphur behind it. 

The news was only transmitted to 
Paris Saturday afternoon. At the ses- 
sion of the Corps Législatif, Palikao 
announced reverses, but not the whole 
truth: perhaps he didnot know it. An 
extraordinary session was convoked for 
the night, and the House assembled at 
twelve o’clock. There Palikao declared 
the situation, and it was noticeable that 
the captivity of the Emperor was passed 
over as an unimportant incident in the 
general disaster. He concluded his re- 
port, significantly enough, by admitting 
that the coancil of ministers had no 
suggestion to offer in the extreme gravity 
of thesituation. Upon that Jules Favre, 
quite simply, as if taking up the reins of 
power that the agonizing empire had 
let fall, pronounced the famous resolu- 
tion for the déchéance of Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and his dynasty. “ His words 
were received by a profound silence,” 
said the Figaro, who, already prepared 
to greet the rising sun, had turned its 
back on the Empire, and forgotten to 
criticize the “ mauvais esprit” of this 
resolution emanating from the Left Wing. 
Of all the Right, only one voice was 
raised to defend the old régime. Pinard, 
deputy from the North, observed, “ We 
have not the right to proclaim the dé- 
chéance.”’ 

Nobody paid any attention to this ob- 
servation. Jules Favre, “out of pity 
for the nakedness of the situation of the 
Right,” says La Cloche, proposed to ad- 
journ consideration of his proposition 
till the next morning, and the session 
closed. “This serupule alone,” continues 
La Cloche, “saved the Empire from 
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being condemned, like the royalty, in 
the night.” 

All night the wildest rumors circu- 
lated through Paris, which was over- 
whelmed with consternation at the dis- 
aster, coming after such confident pre- 
dictions of victory. I went to the 
hospital in the morning, and M. Ber- 
nutz, the chief, came to the ward in 
such a state of prostration as was really 
pitiful to see. He seemed literally over- 
whelmed, and quite incapable of making 
the visit, or examining the new patients. 
Only one thing roused him, and showed 
the ruling passion strong in death, or 
despair. A patient remarked that she 
had been formerly treated by M. Nouat, 
an old rival of Bernutz in his own 
specialty ; at that he brightened up to 
retort vivaciously, ‘‘Oh, if M. Nouat 
has cured you it is a proof that you 
were not very ill! "—a remark which 
greatly disgusted the patient. 

Returned to the R——s, I found al- 
ready another current of ideas upper- 
most. For them, the defeat of Mac- 
Mahon was a fact primed by that of the 
captivity of the Emperor, and of the 
proposition for the déchéance. Every 
one was rushing to the Place de Ja Con- 
corde in front of the Corps Législatif ; 
my little American friends and myself 
took a carriage and rushed also. 

“We arrived at half-past one; the af- 
fair had already been decided. At 
noon the crowd had begun to gather, 
and found the bridge leading from the 
Place to the Corps Législatif guarded by 
sergeants de ville, supported by a double 
line of municipal guards—the regular 
army. The crowd grew more and more 
dense, and, emboldened by the conscious- 
ness of the National Guard behind them 
(which had only just been armed), called 
upon the policemen to surrender. At 
this moment the crowd was unarmed, 
the National Guard nowhere in sight ; 
but, on the other hand, the policemen 
felt the dissolution of all the powers 
above them ; they had no word of com- 
mand, they knuckled under completely, 
gave way, melted into invisibility. As 
a proof of fraternization, they lighted 
cigars, and patting the blouses friendlily 
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on the back, declared themselves their 
best friends, “ honnétes gens, bons Ré- 
publicains.” “ Allez-vous-en, changez vos 
habits, nous n’avons pas de casse-t¢tes, 
nous autres,” was the reply. The ad- 
vice was followed; by one o’clock not'a 
policeman was to be seen in Paris. 

The soldiers of the Municipal were 
even more easily vanquished. The crowd 
put out feelers and talked with them. 
An officer rode up on horseback. “ Vous 
savez,” dit-il, “vous n’avez rien 3 
craindre de nous,” and with that the 
second barrier melted away like the 
first, the foot-soldiers mingled with the 
crowd, the cavalry moved from in front 
of the bridge, and the people rushed over, 

The building itself was surrounded by 
the National Guard, But they reversed 
their guns, “ mettaient la crosse en air,” 
as a signal that they intended no firing, 
and the crowd ran up the steps, precipi- 
tated itself into the antechambers, and 
awaited the arrival of the Deputies that 
were to decide the fate of the nation— 
fate already decided. 

The President, Schneider, came out 
and made a speech. His voice was 
drowned in the tumult. ‘“ Allez-vous- 
en, allez-vous-en, nous n’avons pas 
besoin de vous.” Deputies of the Right 
tried to make a stand. ‘ Allez-vous- 
en,” was the pitiless cry. ‘“ Vous avez 
perdu la France,” cried E—- R—. 
‘“‘ Laissons-nous Ja sauver,” and they de- 
camped one after another. One old 
fellow tried the heroic style; opening 
his coat, he placed his hands on his ex- 
panse of waistcoat, “J’offre mon corps 
& vos coups,” he declaimed, “ vieille 
“charogne,” (old carcass.) “ Vous n’avons 
pas besoin de vous.” And he made 
tracks also. 

Finally some members of the Left 
tried to persuade the people to leave. 
“The House is about to deliberate on 
the gravest questions; we wish to pro- 
claim the déchéance, but in order.’ 
“ Oe n’est pas assez la déchéance, il faut 
proclamer la République. Vive la Répu- 
blique! Vive la République!” and then 
with solid fists they began to batter 


against the solid oaken doors that shut 
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like the booming of distant cannon; 
it sounded the death-knell of the old 
régime. The majority felt that the 
cause was hopeless, and took refuge in 
the library under the protection of the 
National Guard. The Republicans spent 
some minutes in haranguing the crowd, 
that now had begun to force its way 
into the Chamber, and then withdrew 
to the Hétel de Ville, where they pro- 
claimed the Republic to the expectant 
masses assembled on the Place. It was 
the repetition of the Jeu de Paume. 

The antechamber remained full. No 
one credited the report that the Repub- 
lican deputies had withdrawn—every 
sone was afraid of trickery. Finally, 
they burst open all the doors, rushed en 
masse into the chamber—it was com- 
pletely empty. The powers that were 
had abdicated; the people ruled. 

In leaving the buildings, M. R—— 
observed to a member of the National 
Guard, “I recommended the deputies or 
the Right to claim your protection if they 
had need of it in getting away.” “Tl 
y en a un pourtant, qui ferait bien de ne 
pas se fier 4 moi, car je le fusillerais con- 
tre cette mur,—c’est Granier de Cassa- 
gnac.” Three weeks ago this famous 
blackguard had threatened to shoot down 
every member of the opposition. “TI 
should have been sorry,” said R—— to 
me, “had one of the people shot Cas- 
sagnac; but should a member of the 
National Guard, a bourgeois, undertake 
the affair, I had nothing to say.” 

During this time the manifestation 
had been lively on the Place de Ja Con- 
corde. On the central pillar of the 
Corps Législatif some one had written 
in red letters, “République Francaise,” 
and cries of “ Vive la République!” 
deafened the ears. There was the most 
perfect order, united to the most joyful 
enthusiasm. There was no occasion for 
fighting any one, for every one was ani- 
mated by the same sentiment; and in 
the general outburst of fraternity, each 
individual seemed really enchanted to 
grasp the hand of his neighbor, and cry 
“Vive la République!” A man in a 
blouse came up to our carriage and ad- 
dressed the coachman : ‘Bon jour, ci- 
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toyen; eh bien, nous l’aurons ce soir, la 
République!” He lighted his cigar, 
and went off, repeating, ‘“ Merci, citoyen, 
merci, citoyen,” as if he could not too 
often find a pretext for pronouncing the 
dear word. 

People climbed on the statue of the 
City of Strasbourg, and covered it with 
flowers, writing inscriptions on the 
pedestal, “ Vive la République!” The 
statue of Lyons also was decorated in - 
honor of the army that this city is sup- 
posed to send to the relief of the Alsatian 
capital. Men, mounted on carriages, 
harangued the people, and especially 
warned them against the excesses of ’48. 
Squads of the National Guard patrolled 
the Place, with reversed bayonets, and 
blouses of all descriptions mingled with 
the handsome bourgeois uniform. “ Vive 
la Garde Nationale,” cried the citizens, 
“Vive la République, Vive la France! ” 
replied the citizen-soldiers. 

We stayed two or three hours at the 
Place de la Concorde, but during this 
time many events had transpired else- 
where. A detachment of the National 
Guard had aceompanied a mass of un- 
armed citizens to the prison of St. 
Pelagie. ‘Il nous faut Rochefort,” they 
thundered at the door. “Tl est a Vin- 
cennes,” was the first reply. “Ce 
n’est pas vrai, avouaient quelques uns 
de la garde tout bas. I] est ici.” With 
that the crowd forced its way into the 
prison, the guard only making a feint of 
resistance. They demanded Rochefort 
of the governor. ‘Mais, messieurs,” 
said the official, “je n’ai pas d’ordres 
i vous le rendre.” ‘Vos _ ordres? 
Les voici,” said one burly fellow, show- 
ing his fist. ‘‘ Oh, trés bien, messieurs, 
devant la force, je n’airien 4 dire,”—and 
he gave up the keys. 

He was logical. He had supported an 
empire of force, which must necessarily 
crumble before a force superior. 

Rochefort was borne in triumph on 
the shoulders of the people out of the 
prison, as he had been carried in on the 
shoulders of policemen nine months be- 
fore. He was carried to the Hotel de 
Ville—Jules Favre embraced him in 
public. 
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When we drove up a little later, and 
found the people still swaying under the 
influence of some recent excitement, we 
asked the explanation. ‘“C’est Jules 
Favre qui embrasse Rochefort,” was the 
answer. Rochefort is a symbol, and 
possesses, in consequence, all the supe- 
rior significance possessed by a symbol 
over the reality. Carrying out the rad- 
ical protest against the Empire made last 
year by his election, the Deputies assem- 
bled at the Hotel de Ville immediately 
placed him on the list of the Provisional 
Government. I will notice, in paren- 
thesis, they have also had the good 
sense not to include Thiers. 

But Rochefort was not the only sym- 
bol upon which the popular instinct fas- 
tened itself. All the signs and insignia 
of the Empire and the Emperor were 
attacked, the imperial eagles torn off 
the Hétel de Ville, the multitudinous 
busts of the imperial family shivered in 
fragments, the very signs of the tailors 
and other ‘‘Fournisseurs brevetés de 
l’Empereur,” broken in pieces. At one 
establishment on the boulevard, where 
the individoal charged with the icono- 
clasm had demolished the first half of 
the name, and there only remained -erewr, 
the people, perceiving the pun, cried 
out to leave it as it was. 

The garden of the Tuileries was early 
invaded, but no attempt made to enter 
the palace. People contented them- 
selves with scrawling over the walls, 
“Respect a la propriété, mort aux vo- 
leurs.” ‘* Vive la République.” And 
all along the Rue de Rivoli was written 
on the palace, “ Logement @ Louer.” 
In the sentry-box at the gate some one 
had carried the joke still farther, and 
written, “ Parlez au concierge; chambre 
bien meublée a louer.” Of course, the 
“gracious sovereign” had put for Bel- 
gium some time before. Her fanfaro- 
nades of proclamations as Impératrice 
Régente still decorate the dead walls of 
Paris, and the recollection of her dec- 
larations, ‘Si les Prussiens viennent, ils 
m’y trouveront,” remain to lend a pi- 
quant contrast to the reality. The im- 
perial family has decidedly come to the 
grief it so well deserved—Monsieur at 
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Mayence under Prussian escort; Madame 
at Brussels, with, it is said, the crown- 
jewels; the little prince, after his “ bap- 
téme de feu,” scouring over the country 
with two physicians; Plon-plon at Na- 
ples, whither he fied as soon as war was 
declared. 

Oh, dethroned princess! Oh, captive 
monarch! Oh, wretched prince! The 
day has gone by when the world will 
weep tears over your hapless fate; when 
poets will choose your woeful history as 
theme for their tragedies ; when painters 
will represent you, even on the back 
staircase of the Tuileries, where the 
brush of Gros has fixed Louis Philippe 
forever! For the strange, extraordinary, 
and, at first sight, almost inexplicable 
circumstance in the affair, is the com- 
pleteness with which every trace and 
vestige of imperial existence is swept 
away. Since the beginning of the war, 
the Emperor has indeed faded out of 
sight, but that is hardly since six weeks 
ago. But as late as May, the Empire 
seemed in the full bloom of prosperity ; 
the plebiscite trick had succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and given the Bona- 
parte dynasty an indefinite lease of life. 
The war, even, in concentrating all 
thoughts upon foreign danger, had 
hushed up for a moment the incessant 
warfare of the Opposition, and such as 
persisted were forcibly suppressed by 
the government. People submitted to 
every thing—the mobilization of the 
Garde Mobile; its incorporation in the 
army; the loan of 750,000,000, covered 
in a single day ; the establishment of an 
Imperial cabinet; the dictature of Pali- 
kao; the atrocious silence in which all 
military operations were shrouded. In- 
deed, if the French had had only a mod- 
erate success—although the war was un- 
popular, although the majority regarded 
it as senseless and unjust—still, with 
success, the Empire might have been 
consolidated, and the proposed reckoning 
indefinitely adjourned. But, as La 
Cloche remarks this morning, ‘‘ the cap- 
tivity of the Emperor is the liberty of 
the country.” L’Empire s’est donné 
sa démission. Not a blow has been 
struck, hardly a protestation made or 
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required, not an act of courage, or, alas! 
I fear that it would not have been forth- 
coming. But the whole gigantic hum- 
bug dissolved, melted away—eaten out 
and out by its own rottenness. ‘Je 
n’ai aucune commande 4 l’armée,” said 
the Emperor. “Vous n’avons aucune 
proposition @ faire,” avow the minis- 
ters. 

I am forcibly reminded of the famous 
story of Edgar Poe, concerning a man 
who was mesmerized at the point of 
death, in such a manner that his soul 
could not escape from his dead body. 
The corpse, on the other hand, could 
not decay as long as any soul remained 
entangled in its meshes, and stayed, 
therefore, in an intermediate condition 
between life and death, for three years. 
At the end of this time the mesmerizer 
reversed his passes. The spell was brok- 
en; with an immense sigh of relief, the 
soul shook itself free of its charnel- 
house, and at the same moment the body 
tumbled into a liquid mass of putrefac- 
tion. 

In the same way one might say that a 
spell had been broken which bound 
France to the Empire. The living soul 
escapes—free—the Empire melts away 
of itself. It is extremely important to 
understand this, so as not to be the dupe 
of the amiable sneers which will pres- 
ently circulate: “Oh yes, the French 
never are satisfied with their government. 
Four months ago they voted for it with 
acclamation, and now they want a re- 
public again. They are not fit for a re- 
public.” This is most superficial non- 
sense, as is shown by the very simple 
cousideration that it is not the same 
people who change, but two parties, who 
have constantly been at war with each 
other, and who have alternately obtained 
the power. The seven and one half 
millions who voted for the plebiscite will 
certainly do nothing for the revolution, 
but the million and a half who voted 
against it are quite capable of the task, 
and also of cowing into subjection the 
great mass of inertia that is flung like 
ballast from hand to hand, Any state 
of society whose stability reposes on an 
army is in a condition of unstable equi- 
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librium that can always be upset in the 


twinkling of aneye. It is like an in- 
verted pyramid, whose superficial ex- 
panse only serves to conceal the narrow 
base upon which it reposes, Indeed, 
the main thing which excites uneasiness 
after the joy of the 4th of September, is 
its resemblance, in suddenness of transi- 
tion, to the 18 Brumaire, the 24 Fé- 
vrier, and the 2 Decembre. 

But in no other respect does it resem- 
ble these famous days. Never was so 
great a revolution accomplished in so 
absolutely pacific a manner. I repeat, 
it was less a revolution than a declara- 
tion of what really existed; and as the 
French boast, such a change of front, 
made under fire of the enemy, is‘almost 
as sublime in its boldness as in the elec- 
tric shock that it has given to the panic- 
stricken people. 

Panic! It is not dreamed of. The 
Prussians are at Soissons— more inso- 
lent than ever. Already they dictate 
terms of peace from Berlin. Already are 
anticipated cries of rage, both from Ger- 
many and England, at the proclamation 
of a republic that will call into life the 
republics of Spain and Italy, to form a 
sanitary cordon of Latin democracy that 
shall hem in the boasted Teutonic civil- 
ization—stronghold of feudalism. 

But whatever the danger, men feel 
that they live—that they are men, “Un- 
til now I cared little for our disasters,” 
said the interne this morning. ‘ What 
did it signify—a province more or less 
to the Empire? But now that the hon- 
or of the Republic is concerned, I am 
aroused to the gravity of our military 
situation.” ‘“ Until now,” said another 
medical student, ‘‘I have done my best 
to evade being called to the army; but 
to-day I have enrolled myself—for I 
shall be a soldier of the Republic.” 

The same feeling animated the boule- 
vards all night, where the Marseillaise 
and cries of Vive la République certain- 
ly did not cease till two o’clock in the 
morning. (We were on the boulevard 
till midnight.) One man said: “Je 
n’aime pas la Marseillaise, depuis qu’il a 
été souilli dans le service de l’Empire, 
mieux vaut le chant de Départ: 
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“La république nous appelle, 
Sachons nous battre au périr— 
Un Frangais doit vivre pour elle, 
Pour elle un Frangais doit mourir.” 


When we returned home last evening, 
the concierge and his wife stood at the 
door to greet us. 

““Sommes nous aussi des Républi- 
eains?” they cried, holding out their 
hands to us as Americans. 

The door was opened by an old Re- 
publican friend of the family. ‘‘ Nous 
Yavons, nous l’avons!’’ he exclaimed. 
At the same moment E. R. arrived; the 
two men rushed into each other’s arms. 
“ Ah quelle belle journée! Nous l’avons 
la République ! ’—“ Oui, maintenant il 
s’agit de la garder.” 

It is this feeling of tenderness, of affec- 
tion, with which the Republic is wel- 
comed, that is most touching. A lost 
ideal refound; no, it is more personal— 
it is the exultation of a lover who finds 
his long-lost mistress; and, absorbed in 
delighted contemplation of her beauty, 
forgets to think even of the futnre that 
she brings back with her. It is this that 
rendered the manifestation yesterday so 
singularly joyful. No one seemed to 
care much whether or no the Republic 
could really repulse the invasion that 
the Empire had called down on their 
heads, <A lady passed in a carriage on 
the Place de la Concorde, and cried, 
“A Las la Prusse!” but nobody paid 
any attention to her. 

This appreciation of Beauty—this 
perfectly developed self-consciousness 
which enables each individual in mass 
to seize the character of the ensemble— 
(i heard several people say to-day, ‘ ah, 
n’avons nous pas été beaux hier! ”’)— 
gives a French crowd and a French 
revolution a physiognomy entirely dif- 
ferent from that possible in our colder 
northern races. It indicates their rdle 
in the Etats-Unis of Europe for which the 
present war—started in the interest of 
& parvenu dynasty, and carried on in 
the interests of a military feudalism— 
seems really destined to pave the way. 

This unanimity of the crowd is ex- 
plained in part by the enthusiasm com- 
municated by the republicans to the 
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neutrals, of all shades, from the ser- 
geants de ville to the National Guard and 
the bourgeois, and in part by the utter 
suppression of such solid sterling bour- 
geois as had supported the Empire, and 
hated the Republic, but in the moment 
of consternation do not dare to say any 
thing. One could see their faces here 
and there on the boulevards yesterday 
—cold and sneering rather than sour or 
provoked. Scepticism is always a 
Frenchman’s refuge. I was furious this 
morning, at the hospital, under charge of 
P—., to see the frigidity with which 
he received the enthusiasm of the 
interne who had helped to force the 
Tuileries yesterday, of the externe who 
enrolls as a “soldier of the Republic ” 
to-day. “This is the second Republic I 
have seen,” he remarked, and busied 
himself with some miserable details, af- 
fecting to ignore the whole matter. 

I do not wonder that such men as 
R—— are furious against the savants, 
and corps médical, who as a body as- 
sume just this rdle—sneering ; accepting, 
fighting for all the solid crumbs of mate- 
rial comfort that the powers that be can 
place at their disposition, but whenever, 
it is question of the people, treating 
them as “insensés,” ‘“ hair-brained,” 
“ animés d’un mauvais esprit.” 

No; fraternity cannot be universal. It 
is the church militant that has to defend 
truth; and the lifa of every person who 
cares about truth must be one of in- 
cessant warfare. He must learn to ren- 
dez hate for hate, contempt for con- 
tempt; to keep his back and knees stiff 
and his head upright—proud, inflexible, 
uncompromising. Then, perhaps, in the 
course of his life-time may come to him 
one such day of perfect, unalloyed tri- 
umph as yesterday. 

Such days, in which a people lives, in 
which individual lives are absorbed into 
a Social Being that for a moment has be- 
come conscious of itself—such moments 
realize the old conceptions of ecstacy 
among the Neo-Platonists. It is the life 
of Humanity that is the Infinite; it is 
the mysterious progress of Ideas that we 
understand by the “ workings of Provi- 
dence;” it is the unerring exactitude of 
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moral retribution for good or for evil, 
for true or for false, for sham or for 
reality,—which represent the recom- 
pense of heaven and hell. The tremen- 
dous importance of ideas! the ouly reali- 
ty behind the shifting phenomena of ex- 
istence—how is it possible to live thirty 
years in the world and not have learned 
it? And yet how few there are who 
trouble themselves about such “ abstract 
questions,” who do not consider the 
whole duty of man to consist in raising 
his family in material comfort and lining 
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his pockets as comfortably as possible by 
every windfall that luck or Providence 
may throw in his way! Such crea- 
tures deserve to be cast out to wither, 
severed from the deep, fruitful life of 
Humanity like a branch cut off from a 
vine. 

I have written this long letter “ d’un 
seul coup,” because I thought you would 
like to hear from an eye-witness how the 
Republic was proclaimed in Paris on 
the 4th of September, 1870. 

’ Your affectionate 


—_—_—__-9e_______ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 
THERE isa great lesson to be learned 
from the present war—a lesson of the 
day, and yet the lesson of six thousand 
years. It is, that he who sows the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind. The man or 
the nation that worships wrong, shall 


be by that same wrong overthrown. 
Napoleon III won his throne by treach- 
ery and bloodshed ; he has lost it by a 
tenfold treachery and a tenfold blood- 


shed. The French people allowed 
themselves to be duped by his frauds 
and cajoleries, and now they are pay- 
ing the penalty of their want of manii- 
ness and self-respect. They did not 
have the courage to meet and cast off 
the seducer, when he came with his 
specious promises of order, prosperity, 
and glory; and now, when he has 
brought them before an earnest foreign 
enemy, they must have courage, or die. 

Louis Napoleon, as President of the 
French Republic, might have lifted his 
country to a pinnacle of moral prosper- 
ity and grandeur that the nation had 
never before reached. He might have 
trained his countrymen, weary of revo- 
lutions and suffering under the woes of 
long civil wars, to a respect for law and 
a love of peaceful industry which would 
have given their fertile and elegant ge- 
nius an easy mastery of modern civili- 
zation. He would have retired, then, 
in due time, from the seats of power, 
blessed by the gratitude and love of a 


happy and advancing people. But his 
imagination was smitten by the dazzle 
of dynastic glory. He wanted to be an 
emperor, and to transmit the imperial 
dignity to his descendants; and, with 
that unhallowed purpose, he violated 
his oaths, destroyed the constitution of 
his country, butchered his fellow-citi- 
zens in the streets or sent them into 
exile, and for eighteen years main- 
tained his ill-gotten power by corrupt 
favoritism and the force of bayonets. 
His crime was seemingly triumphant. 
The nations cried out, “Io Napoleon, 
the great warrior and statesman!” 
when, suddenly, the hour of trial came 
—a trial provoked by his own precipi- 
tate and arrogant ambition—and the 
entire fabric he had so carefully reared 
fell to pieces as the rottenest of struc- 
tures. The favorites whom he had nour- 
ished by corruption, were as treacherous 
towards him as he had been treacher- 
ous towards his country. Those swords 
in which he had trusted were swords of 
lath, and those armies, armies of paste- 
board and shoddy. All his subordi- 
nates had but too well learned the les- 
son he had taught, but too well copied 
the example he had set. A single ear- 
nest campaign snuffs out his preten- 
sions; he falls without a regret, cov- 
ered by disgrace and contempt, and the 
unmeasured ridicule of the world. 

And the French people acquiesced in 
his crimes; they approved, by their 
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votes, the criminal means by which he 
had attained power ; they approved his 
violations of law, of right, of sound 
principle, and they applauded his mon- 
strous egotism, his theatrical falsehoods, 
his vain and foolish schemes of a mate- 
rial splendor, to be bought at the cost 
of their moral integrity ; and now they 
reap the reward. In desolation and 
anguish, their fields trampled by invad- 
ing hordes, their cities battered to the 
ground, their proud capital, the centre 
of the world’s admiration, isolated, be- 
sieged, paralyzed, running with blood, 
they have come to the end of that 
heartless imperialism which they not 
only allowed, but embraced! Our 
hearts weep for their sufferings, their 
humiliations, and their deceptions. We 
would that we could lift them out of 
this valley of the shadow of death; 
but, faithless as they have been to the 
glorious inspirations of ’°$9—the most 
glorious that were ever vouchsafed to 
man—forgetful as they have been of 
the frontal and primary truth of human 
equality and human rights, which they 
themselves proclaimed with a sublimity 
of devotion and self-sacrifice never sur- 
passed, they must needs bear the bur- 
den of their wrong, till Providence 
shall bring release. We, too, like 
them, forgot the principles in which 
we were born; we thought that cotton 
was greater than manhood, till four years 
of strife and suffering brought us to our 
senses, Justice in the relations of men, 
the recognition by each of the rights 
of all, is the supreme law of life; and 
when we do not willingly confess it in 
our hearts, it will only the more em- 
phatically assert its claims by the whirl- 
wind and the tempest. 


LIVING ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


One of the morning prints publishes 
a strong protest against the practice of 
going abroad to spend their money, in 
which so many well-to-do American 
families indulge. But all the protests 
in the world will not hinder it, so long 
as New York, the metropolis, remains 
what it is. In local position and cir- 
cumstance, there is no city in Europe 
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—not even Naples—that may be com- 
pared with our own; and yet there is 
no city in Europe in which it is not on 
many accounts much pleasanter, for 
those who have means, to live. The 
greater efficiency of the domestic ser- 
vice, the superior convenience and econ- 
omy of the apartment-house, and the 
provision of cheaper amusements for all 
classes, would alone account for the dif- 
ference. But there is another cause 
even still more potent, and that is, the 
absence of that rowdy element which 
in New York would appear to have 
gotten almost the upper hand. Else- 
where, the roughs, as they are called, 
have a salutary fear of the police ;: or, 
if not of the police, of that self-respect 
and courage which prompts a gentle- 
man to chastise insolence and rudeness 
on the spot. But here the roughs care 
little for the police, from the grasp of 
which they are so easily released by 
political favor, and still less for the bet- 
ter sort of people, who are too coward- 
ly to resent insult and aggression. We 
have seen a single drunken loafer dis- 
turb a whole car-load or steamboatful 
of his superiors, without a single foot 
being lifted or a single hand raised to 
punish his intrusions. A few reckless 
boys will frighten an entire neighbor- 
hood out of its quiet and propriety, 
and not a man call them to account, 
The habit of wearing concealed weap- 
ons, which is common among these mis- 
creauts, is doubtless a principal cause 
of the timidity of those they assail. 
Few men care to risk their lives in 
order to put down a street-broil; but 
so long as this feeling prevails, the out- 
rages will continue. Indeed, we see no 
probable end to them, until the more 
peaceable part of the community, in 
the absence of a vigorous enforcement 
of the law, take the law into their own 
hands, and, like the famous Committee 
of San Francisco, years ago, expel all 
known rascals under penalty of the 
rope. It is a desperate resort, we ad- 
mit; but the case is quite as desperate, 
or will be so, unless our public man 
ners take in some way a decided turn 
for the better. 
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THE KICK AT SHAKESPEARE, 


A correspondent protests, with a de- 
gree of earnestness amounting to indig- 
nation, against Professor Hart’s article, 
in our last number, on Shakespeare in 
Germany. It is needless to say that 
our own sympathies are with our corre- 
spondent, and not with our contributor, 
although we recognize a certain value 
in his article, as information of the 
course and tendency of thought in an 
important literary school in Germany. 
But let us hear our excited correspon- 
dent first. 


“That such a book as Gustave Riime- 
lin’s ‘Shakespeare Studies of a Real- 
ist’ should be put forth as an effort 
to maintain the negative of the univer- 
sal affirmations of the reach and signifi- 
cance of Shakespeare’s genius, in Ger- 
many, a country that has given its 
supremest poets and its best scholars to 
eulogize and elucidate the nature of the 
works that liberated her from French 
classicism, we can understand; it is 
likewise intelligible that an American, 
in the lonely depths of his own con- 
science of tie true and beautiful, un- 
illuminated by liberal studies and a 
world-experience, should misapprehend 
the purpose of the great dramatist, and 
discover him to be ignorant of nine- 
teenth-century ideas, for which rea- 
son, from the unimaginative estimate 
of a local experience, he states his ob- 
jections to the dramatist’s treatment of 
character and life, under the impression 
that he has made a discovery of dam- 
aging shortcomings in the make and 
action of the chief creations of Shake- 
speare; but that an American should 
be at the pains of translating and re- 
publishing, with an approving sinile, 
this crooked foreign criticism, passes the 
ordinary limits of a critical intelligence. 

“Our German says we ask ourselves 
in vain why the personages of Shake- 
speare’s drama act and speak as they 
do; and, contrasting them with Goethe’s 
characters, the product of a later time, 
implies that they are inferior because 
they do not, as Goethe’s men and 
women are said to do, ‘act and ex- 
press themselves in accordance with 
every rule, not merely of sentiment, 
but of society.’ 

“He assails the great master in sev- 
eral direct ways; because of his deficient 
historical sense ; for his want of appre- 


ciation of the Puritan element of his 
time; because he wrote for lords and 
louts, and not for the middle clusses ; 
because he thought the pretensions of 
a stolid prosperity ridiculous, and was 
charmed with the impulsive and manly 
disposition of fortunate youth; be- 
cause he represented men as illogical, 
subject to sudden changes, and often 
the mere agents of their passions; be- 
cause his women, sweet and lovely as 
they are, are yet too much under the 
influence of full-blooded manhood ; be- 
cause, knowing that the unreason, the 
folly, and the passions of men make the 
comedy and tragedy of life, he repre- 
sented men as often silly and stupid, 
generally wicked, and yet sometimes 
heroic ; and, finally, because he has not 
depicted any characters that strive after 
culture, knowledge, or truth; ‘none 
who are actuated by zeal for the public 
good, or even the good of others.’ 
Yet again, he is assailed for his per- 
sonal confessions, and then wondered 
at because, in his plays, ‘he never ob- 
truded any thing like his personal 
views.’ And this is written by the 
Professor who also writes that Hamlet 
is ‘the form into which the poet has 
poured the outflowings of his own dis- 
eased goul,’ ‘the mouthpiece whereby 
the poet proclaims to us his own choic- 
est reflections,’ 

“Certainly we agree with the last 
conclusion. But let us ask, How can a 
play be free from ‘any thing like the 
poet’s own views and emotions,’ and at 
the same time be written solely ‘to 
ventilate his own reflections upon life 
in general, aud upon the stage ?? 

“O mighty wizard Shakespeare! and 
O mighty manhood of the sixteenth 
century ! your ways are not*our ways, 
nor your aims our aims! Reawakener 
and reawakening of the full nature of 
man, double fusion of intellect and 
passion, liberated from monastic ideas, 
surrendered to life and the glory of 
life, unburdened by the exhausting in- 
dustries of the nineteenth century, you 
must always remain a lawless, riotous, 
unregenerate influence to the prosaic 
understanding ; hated by Puritans and 
kicked at by cuistres, who believe a 
dramatist should always represent his 
characters under the rule of good soci- 
ety, didactically demonstrate the uses 
of poetry, and substitute nineteenth- 
century historical essays on the origins 
and developments of the English peo- 
ple for living expression of living men 
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and women subject to the chance and 
change of life. But the imaginative 
minds of poets, and the bookless wit 
of the people, have always justly, and 
with admiration and wonder, appre- 
hended the myriad development of the 
genius of Shakespeare and his epoch. 

“The homage of Goethe in Germany, 
of Coleridge in England, of Taine and 
Hugo in France, of Lowell in New 
England, outweighs tons of dispraise 
from a prosaic, unimaginative Johnson, 
a spiteful Voltaire, and the duplicated 
misapprehensions of a lively American 
Professor.” 

We should have liked it better if our 
correspondent, instead of venting his 
mere indignation, had taken the pains 
to show, with more elaboration and 
measure, the utter groundlessness of 
Riimelin’s criticism, both as history and 
art. It is true that, for the students 
and lovers of Shakespeare, who know 
him to be the sovereignest intellect of 
all time—the very flowering of all that 
is noble and sweet in the heart of our 
humanity—this would be needless; for 
_— worship is an intelligent one, 
ounded upon long years of experience, 
in which Shakespeare has furnished the 


staple nutriment of their intellectual 
and imaginative life; but it would not 
be needless, we are sorry to say, for oth- 
ers who have not yet entered into his 
world, and discerned the splendor and 
beauty of his orb of genius. For such, 
the labors of the patient scholar, the 
sound critic, the enthusiastic commen- 
tator, are still useful. Happily, our na- 
tive literature is not deficient in the 
right materials for meeting this want, 
and so defeating a sciolistic and super- 
ficial criticism. Mr. Dana’s lectures on 
dramatic art, so thorough and deep, are 
still extant, and widely remembered. 
Verplanck’s, Hudson’s, White’s editions 
of the bard, are easily to be had; and, 
more recently, Ruggles’ “ Method of 
Shakespeare as an Artist,” is extremely 
promising in the same line. With such 
writers to maintain the orthodoxy of 
our faith in the supremacy of the pro- 
foundest instructor and noblest orna- 
ment of our Anglo-Saxon race, we have 
no fear that a thousand Rimelins, with 
a thousand more American admirers in 
their wake, will do much hurt to our 
esthetic sensibilities. 


LITERATURE AT HOME. 


Ir is a curious circumstance that three 
great writers of the time should have 
died, and left unfinished works of fic- 
tion in the course of publication. We 
can recall no similar episode in the his- 
tory of English literature; for though 
some of the poets may have left scores 
of small poems in the rough, and a few 
prose-writers the outlines of projected 
labors, nothing like a great work can 
be said to have been interrupted by 
death until the world was startled by 
the report, one December morning, that 
the author of “Denis Duval” had been 
found stiff and stark in his bed. The 
death of a great man at any time is a 
blow, but the thought that his work is 
done mitigates, as the thought that his 
work is undone increases, its severity. 
We are tormented in the latter case by 
@ curiosity which must forever remain 


unsatisfied, and which must never cease 
to torment on that account. As we are 
tantalized by the last-century English 
and French adventurers in “ Denis Du- 
val,” we are tantalized by the American 
figures of the old man and the young 
child, which, wandering almost by 
stealth from the shadowy chambers of 
Hawthorne’s soul, suddenly found the 
doors closed against their return by 
death. May The Mystery of Eduin Drood 
(Fields, Osgood & Co.) be the last lit- 
erary mystery that shall remain un- 
solved to the world! Whether “ Ed- 
win Drood” is above or below the 
standard set up for himself by Dickens 
in his late works, we shall not under- 
take to decide, partly because it is a 
fragment, and partly because his death 
is still too recent for us to judge it dis- 
passionately. It contains a great deal 
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of good writing—as which of his sto- 
ries does not ?—and it contains pages 
which are forced and labored. Here 
and there we think we perceive evi- 
dences of a jaded mind. We wish we 
could say that it shows a desire on 
Dickens’ part to return to the fresh and 
natural style of his early manhood—to 
the walks of humorous observation in 
which he excelled Shakespeare—but we 
cannot. Whether some of the charac- 
ters are natural, need not be discussed ; 
it is enough that they affect as being un- 
natural, if not impossible. We should 
place among these the gamin who stones 
Durdles home at night, when he is too 
drunk to go without such gentle little 
geologic reminders. But, find what 
fault we may, how charming it all is, 
and what a pity that we shall never 
have any more of it! Here is a little 
bit in the best style of Dickens, It 
occurs, as the reader will remember, in 
the description of the wonderful closet 
belonging to the good old mother of 
the Reverend Septimus Cresparkle. 
“Every benevolent inhabitant of this 
retreat had his name inscribed upon his 
stomach. The pickles, in a uniform of 
rich brown double-breasted buttoned 
coat, and yellow or sombre drab contin- 
uations, announced their portly forms, 
in printed capitals, as Walnut, Gherkin, 
Onion, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Mixed, 
and other members of that noble fam- 
ily. The jams, as being of less mas- 
culine temperament, and as wearing 
curl-papers, announced themselves, in 
feminine caligraphy, like a soft whisper, 
to be Raspberry, Gooseberry, Apricot, 
Plum, Damson, Apple, and Peach. The 
scene closing on these charmers, and 
the lower slide ascending, oranges were 
revealed, attended by a mighty japan- 
ned sugar-box, to temper their acerbity 
if unripe. Home-made biscuits waited 
at the Court of these Powers, accompa- 
nied by a goodly fragment of plum- 
cake, and various slender ladies’ fingers 
to be dipped into sweet wine and 
kissed.” As every thing that Dickens 
has written is redolent of good eating 
and drinking, it is not singular, per- 
haps, that the last paragraph of “ Ed- 
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win Drood” should leave Mr. Datchez 
at the breakfast-table. It is singular, 
however (we cannot but think), that the 
lines immediately preceding are as fol- 
lows: ‘I've seen him, deary; I’ve seen 
bim!’ ‘And youknow him?’ ‘Know 
him! Better far than all the Reverend 
Parsons put together know bim.’” Is 
it too fanciful to think that the Shadow 
stooping at that moment over the Great 
Humorist took the pen from his hand 
unseen, and wrote thus darkly of him- 
self? Dickens would not have thought 
80, we are persuaded, whatever his read- 
ers may think. Besides “‘ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,” the volume contains 
“Some Memories of Charles Dickens” 
from the Atlantic Monthly; ‘George 
Silverman’s Explanation”; ‘ Holiday 
Romance”; “ Sketches of Young Cou- 
ples”; ‘“‘ New Uncommercial Samples” ; 
and “ The Will of Charles Dickens.” 
—— Itis sometimes interesting to take 
a book, and conjecture what it might 
have been, if the author had worked 
up the materials in different manner, 
and what it would have been if a dik 
ferent author had written it. Here, for 
instance, is The Three Brothers, a novel 
by Mrs. Olyphant (D. Appleton & Co.), 
the last, we suppose, of the many we 
owe to her unwearied pen. Its plot 
turns on the fortunes of three brothers, 
whose father dies, and leaves them to 
make their way in the world for seven 
years, when bis will isto be read. They 
attempt this difficult feat, with various 
degrees of willingness and success, 
until their probation is over, and the 
will is produced. It turns out to bea 
piece of blank paper! The heir takes 
the estate, of course, and his brothers 
what legally belongs to them outside of 
it. There is not much in this, as Mrs. 
Olyphant has managed it,—but what 
might not Mr. Charles Reade have dis- 
covered in it, or imparted to it? The 
eldest son, Ben, goes up to London, and 
falls into the clutches of a mother and 
daughter, with the latter of whom he 
is smitten. The youngest, Laurie, goes 
thither, likewise, and is smitten with a 
female painter, almost old enough to 
be his mother. The last, Frank, fol- 
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lows them, and is smitten with a little 
musical daughter of this second Angel- 
ica Kauffmann. Mr. Reade would not 
care much for this, though he would 
describe it carefully as he does every 
thing, but he would come out strong 
on the after-adventures of the brothers, 
one of whom goes to Canada, as an en- 
gineer, another to India, as an officer, 
while the third plays at being an artist, 
in Rome. He would have had three 
strings to his bow here, which, we be- 
lieve, is one more than he has in “ Never 
Too Late to Mend,” of which the first 
part is a tractate on prison reform, and 
the last a picture of life in the diggings 
of Australia. ‘Though we have not got 
all we might have had out of “The 
Three Brothers,” we are satisfied with 
the book. Mrs. Olyphant is not the 
workman that Mr. Reade is, but her 
work is of a kind that is more agree- 
able than his, and will last longer. We 
can’t always be reading by flashes of 
lightning—which Mrs. Hemans thought 
was the way to read Shakespeare—and 
it is well that we cannot. The sun- 
shine is much better, and, in the ab- 
sence of that, the gleam of a modest 
candle. The best light in which to 
read Mrs. Olyphant’s stories is such as 
suffuses the soft hours of an early au- 
tumn afternoon, when the trees are 
asleep in their shadows, the wind is 
tempering the lingering fires of summer, 
and the sky and river—if there be a 
river near—are alike beautiful and 
calm. She has a tender, gracious, hap- 
py woman-nature, and her insight into 
men and women, while not sharp and 
cynical, is noticeable for its range and 
justice. The three brothers are deli- 
cately discriminated. The best charac- 
ter, as a mere character, is Millicent, 
who seems to have been copied from 
life, and from a very favorable speci- 
men of the genus Adventuress, 

That Geology and Revelation 
could ever have been supposed to be in 
conflict, as they were for a considerable 
period, shows that one or both must 
have put forth very unwarrantable 
claims, This should have been evident 
at the start; for if both were what they 
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claim to be,—the one the record of the 
Creator in His material handiwork, and 
the other the record of the Creator in 
the souls of His seers and prophets,—it 
is certain that no discrepancies could 
exist between them. And none did ex- 
ist, for the differences that arose were 
not between Geology and Revelation, 
but between Geology and the way men 
understood Revelation—in other words, 
between Geology and Theology. That 
Theology proved the weaker of the two 
in the struggle was a sad thing—for 
the theologians, though they are begin- 
ning now to regard it in a different 
light. They have—or some of them 
have—learned enough of Geology to 
see that the hand which wrote in its 
great stone-books, and the hand which 
wrote on the tables of the law, are one 
and the same. ‘“ Reviewing the progress 
of opinion touching the relations of 
Science to Revealed Religion, it is note- 
worthy that, while many Protestant 
theologians and writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic have, until a recent 
period, treated the discoveries of sci- 
ence, and especially of Geology, so far 
as they affect theological dogmas, in a 
manner, if not of contempt, at least of 
distrust or unfairness ; on the contrary, 
the Romanist writers who have dis- 
cussed those themes, have done so, gen- 
erally, in a spirit of broad catholicity 
well calculated to command the respect 
it merits. They have shown no sensi- 
tiveness or timidity lest, perchance, 
their exegesis might be disturbed by 
candidly admitting the changes de- 
manded by the discoveries of Science.” 
The paragraph we have quoted is from 
the Preface to an American edition of 
Geology and Revelation, by the Rev. 
Gerald Molloy, D.D., Professor of The- 
ology in the Royal College of St. Pat- 
rick, Maynooth, of which Messrs, G. P. 
Putnam & Sons are the publishers. It 
is a beautiful book of 380 pages, 12mo., 
based upon the latest and most trust- 
worthy geological works of the time, 
and, so far as-an unscientific reader can 
judge, it is of a high order of excel- 
lence. The present writer has read 
many volumes of the class to which it 
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belongs, but from none has he derived 
so lively an idea of the changes which 
have swept over the earth in the ages 
that are gone, and have made it what 
it is to-day. Dr. Molloy may not bea 
profound geologist, but he knows what 
we wish to know, and has the happy 
art of imparting his knowledge to us. 
His work is illustrated, but not so free- 
ly as we could wish; as regards fossil 
remains, it is very excellent. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


M. Evetne Créret has made selec- 
tions from the best French poets of 
this century in his book, “ Les Pottes 
Francais du Dixneuvitme Sitcle; Re- 


cueil des chefs-d’ceuvre de la Poésie 


Francaise. Avec une notice Littéraire 
sur chaque Potte” (Paris, Hachette et 
Cie). Among the prominent figures in 
his gallery are, of course, Lamartine, 
Alfred de Musset, Charles Nodier, 
Sainte-Beuve, Béranger, and Victor 
Hugo. The selections are made with 
care and taste, and the literary notices 
are instructive. Incapable as the 
French language and genius seem alike 
to be of the highest epic or dramatic 
excellence, there is no nation that has 
given to literature, in this century, so 


many genuine and lasting lyrics as 
France; and we recommend this book 
as an attractive introduction to a most 


delightful study. 


—— Uhland somewhere compares a 
bit of sausage half-hidden in saur-kraut 
to Venus slumbering among the roses. 
Of a kindred enthusiasm for epicurean 
beauties must the industrious horticul- 
tural antiquarian have been, who has 
compiled a history of asparagus—a 
Frenchman, of course. He finds that 
the asparagus of nature, still found 
wild in central France, is a long, thin, 
green stalk of a plant, useless to the 
cook; but that an ingenious gardener, 
one Louis Thérault, began to try the 
effect of cultivation on it a hundred 
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years ago; and, after long labor on it, 
“with a father’s watchfulness and a 
physician’s skill,” found that the pana- 
cea for all its defects was plenty of sun- 
shine, under which it pushed its roots 
far up into the air, and its delicate fla- 
vor high among the most esteemed lux- 
uries ; so that, for single stalks, of the 
earliest-grown and the finest variety, 
French gourmands compete at sixty 
francs a-piece. We have come far since 
the time—only a generation ago—when 
it was thought both smart and perti- 
nent for the epicure who was asked if 
he liked vegetables, to answer, “I don’t 
know ; I never ate one.” It is now to 
the vegetable kingdom that gastronomic 
inventors must look for sublime novel- 
ties; since the reward offered—was it 
by David Hume, historian and dinner- 
philosopher ?—to the man who would 
invent a new animal remains unclaimed. 


—— The earliest editions of the his- 
torian Livy were very imperfect, even 
in some books now well known; but 
successive discoveries in old convents 
filled out the most important book in 
Roman literature to its present still in- 
complete form, It has long been sup- 
posed, by scholars, that ‘ise hope of ever 
seeing the whole history must be aban- 
doned. But a few weeks since, Herr 
Penzig, the librarian of the Petro-Pau- 
line Library at Liegnitz, was delving 
among its treasures with Dr. Kraffert, 
when they found a nearly entire manu- 
script of the fourth decade, books 31 to 
40. These books are all familiar to 
scholars, but have been made up out of 
various manuscripts, the last of which 
was only discovered at Bamberg in 
1615. But the thought is at once sug- 
gested, What if these gentlemen had 
found the second decade, and raised out 
of oblivion the whole history of the 
conquest of southern Italy, and the first 
Punic war? or if they had recovered 
even some of the later books, now lost, 
containing the wars of the Gracchi, or 
the fortunes of the great Julius? Ne- 
vada has no mine which the scholar 
would prefer to such a treasure; and 


sanguine men will hope, and even seek 


for it, in all odd_corners, now that un’ 
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edited manuscripts of Livy are shown 
to be still possible prizes, 

—— M. Prévost-Paradol, the late am- 
bassador of the French Empire at Wash- 
ington, whose untimely death startled 
us so recently, was one of the few 
literary men of his nation who could 
challenge criticism as an author in the 
English language. His lectures on 
‘¢ France,” delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and lately published 
ina volume, will be eagerly read for their 
substance, if not for their style, which is 
correct and fluent enough. He traces 
most of the political evils of France to 
the centralization of her Government, 
and explains the strength of the Empire 
on grounds somewhat different from 
those set forth by other liberal statesmen. 
According to him, the present Govern- 
ment is more elastic in its adaptation to 
the popular demands and wants than 
any of its predecessors; especially in 
founding itself more and more upon the 
nation’s will, as expressed by universal 
suffrage, with its growing intelligence ; 
and it has a peculiar guaranty of sup- 
port in the general dread, among the 
religious, the rich, and the thoughtful, 
of those socialistic principles with which 
the republican or democratic element 
in French politics seems to ally itself 
more closely every year. 

The Astronomische Nachrichten 
report a curious series of observations 
on the planet Saturn, recently completed 
by Professor Struve, of Pultowa, already 
so famous for his discoveries in stellar 
astronomy made at Dorpat. Struve has 
been for some years watching with care 
the rings of Saturn ; and the inner one 
of the three rings, an obscure, partly 
transparent mass of what appeared to 
be vapor, has been seen to approach the 
body of the planet, and to widen its 
distance from the other rings, which 
seem to be fluid in character, or perhaps 
made up of myriads of small bodies, 
moving together like the streams of 
meteors which supply the periodic 
showers. But during several months 
past this inner ring has fallen more 
rapidly, and finally the attraction of 
Saturn entirely overcame its centrifugal 
. 
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force, and it closed upon the body ofthe ring left. Is this to be the fate also of 
planet, forming a belt, which was grad- the other rings? or will they ultimate- 
ually diffused over its surface; so that ly gather into satellites, as has more 
there is now no trace whatever of the commonly been supposed ? 





A CHANGE OF BASE. 


Arter the present number of this Magazine, the new arrangement made by our 
Publishers, and announced elsewhere, will go into effect. The change is not so 
much a suspension, as a transformation, of the periodical, in order to acquire for 
it a larger audience, a broader field of exertion, and more varied talent. We feel 
assured that the public, which has heretofore so generously supported Putnam, 
both by its subscriptions and its kind opinions, will be a great gainer by the 
result. In addition to the Illustrations offered by the new enterprise, and which 
would seem to be necessary, now, to a successful popular magazine, there will be 
an infusion of fresh energy into the editorial management, and a large accession 
of well-known and capable contributors, Every pains will be taken by the new 
control, not only to maintain the high standard which Putnam always set to 
itself, but to go beyond it, and to add to the Magazine features which will give 
it a stronger hold upon popular.sympathy. 

The present editor, having been in his seat but for a few months only, during 
which the state of his health has not enabled him to give to the discharge of its 
duties all the attention he would have liked to give, has yet been in his place 
sufficiently long to have contracted a friendship for both his readers and writers, 
and from whom he would part with reluctance did he not know that he is likely 
to meet with most of them again, in similar relations, in other fields. 





P. G. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ANOTHER LIFE BEGUN. 

Wuen Eirene returned to a full con- 
sciousness of existence, one late Autumn 
morning, she found herself in her own 
room at Hillside. 

Her first sensation was that she had 
slept for a night, and just awakened from 
an awful dream, of which she had but a 
confused remembrance. By slow de- 
grees it came to her what it was. It 
was then that she turned her face to the 
wall, and a numbness like death crept 
over her. And yet through that numb- 
ness stole the consciousness that she 
must arise, go forth again to life, and live. 
“Tt is all over, and this is the end,” she 
said., ‘‘ All that made my life is gone, and 
yet I must live on. Paul! Paul!” cried 
the sweet, pathetic voice; no answer 
broke the cold silence of the room. 
“Death, death in life,” she murmured, 
“and yet I must live.” 

Alice Vale looked down pityingly on 
her grand-child. St. Elizabeth looked 
out upon her with angelic eyes. She 
looked back on them now with a new 
vision; she saw a meaning in their faces 
that she had never seen before. It 
seemed ages past since she looked up at 
them as a child, and saw them only as 
lovely faces. Everything in the room 
was unchanged: even the glass full of 
crysanthemums stood on the table. It 
seemed to her, as if far away in another 
life, she remembered a girl who used to 
sit by that table and inhabit that room; 
but this girl seemed to have no relation- 
ship to herself. The girl who used to sit 
there had a serene brow and a tranquil 
heart; it had never entered into her 
thoughts even to conceive of what a wo- 
man may suffer and yet live. What could 
she ever have known of the white-faced 
woman whose beseeching eyes now res- 
ted unconsciously on the pictured faces 
above her. 


She slowly rose at last, and lifting the 
white curtain looked out of the window. 
There was the river, and the meadow, 
and the roadside maples dropping their 
scarlet and gold, and the field of tobacco, 
but not as she had watched one year be- 
fore, its luxuriant leaves prophesying a 
prodigal harvest. It looked stunted, 
sickly, prematurely yellow, as if the 
worms had already eaten up its life. 
As she saw this, Hirene gave a start. The 
sight drew her instantly away from her- 
self; it gave her the sudden consciousness 
of an interest in Life, a something which 
needed her, for which it was her duty to 
strive and live; and the soul, true to its 
instinct, reached out toward that which 
remained. ‘“ Poor father,” she said, “it 
the tobacco should fail, everything would 
fail; Hillside would have to go away from 
us. Father and mother and Win all 
needing me, and I yet feeling that I can- 
not live, I will—I will try to live for 
them. My life is past, it is dead, it is 
buried; I must begin another, O, if I 
knew how to begin.” Just then she 


- heard her father’s step; it sounded heavy 


and slow, yet irresolute, as he entered the 
little sitting-room below. The doors were 
open, and she heard him say: “ Mother, 
old Mr. Pomson is dead, and his son has 


‘ written to me that he shall foreclose the 


mortgage and take the place this fall.” 
There was no answer, yet Eirene knew 
that her mother sat by the window be- 
low. She could seethe lines tighten about 
her mouth, the old look of suffering and 
of endurance contending in her patient 
eyes, She saw the look of hopelessness, 
of helplessness, on her father’s face, and 
her own soft, white features grew sud- 
denly strong. These words of her fath- 
er’s had told her what life, her life meant. 
They had told her also how to begin. 
She no longer had any doubt. She felt 
no weakness, Her work was plain. 
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God would give her strength and show 
her how to do it. 

She drew a shawl over her and went 
quickly down to her father and mother. 
They were startled at the sight of her— 
at the sight of this child of theirs who 
had been lying as silent and as white for 
weeks as if she were dead. 

“T heard what you said,” father, she 
exclaimed ; “‘we have been expecting it 
along while, and now it has come. I 
shall go away again to work, somewhere, 
where I can earn more than I ever have 
before I hope. The way will be opened 
Iam certain. The Lord will never for- 
sake mother, whatever he may do for the 
rest of us,” 

“No, [hope not,” said Lowell Vale, in 
a tone of utter hopelessness, “but the 
only way that I ever saw is shut up; the 
worm is in the tobacco. If I could only 
have the crop I had last year, we could 
keep the house, but I never was lucky!” 

“ Never mind, father, there must be an 
end to bad luck as to everything else in 
this world. It may be my luck to go 
out and make a fortune, who knows? I 
will write to Tilda.” 

It seemed easy to talk bravely, stand- 
ing there looking into the helpless faces 
of her father and mother, but a few mo- 
ments after when she faced the situation 
alone, she was appalled by it. Hillside 
to be sold, the home that they had 
always known, nothing to redeem it; 
where were they to go, what were they 
todo? And after all, could she, work as 
hard as she might, could she earn money 
enough to support all? There was but 
one resouree—she was writing to Tilda. 

“T told youso! I told you so! long 
ago, and you gave no heed,” said that 
uncomfortable damsel, as the very next 
evening she sat facing Eirene in her own 
room at Hillside. “I told you how it 
would be—that that man would be the 
ruin of you.” 

“You never knew how it would be,” 
said Hirene in a calm, cold voice; “ you 
do not now know how it has been, and 
you can never know. I have one favor 
to ask for myself, Tilda: that you will 
never in the remotest way speak of this 
to me again.” 
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She was so unlike the trembling girl, 
this white-faced woman in her cold and 
gentle dignity, that Tilda’s only exclama- 
tion was, “ Well! I never saw a human 
being so changed.” 

“T am very grateful to you, Tilda, for 
your great kindness to me. 
ward you, I know; yet I must claim this 
promise of you for myself.” 

“Ofcourse I'll promise ; it’s no pleasure 
to me to mention the rascal.” 

“There!” she exclaimed, seeing the 
look of pai that passed over Eirene's face. 
“T'll never mention him again bad as 
I hate him.” 

“T’'ll write to my brother to-day. He 
said that I was to come, or I was to 
send somebody I ain’t going whére 
there ain’t nomeans of grace. You don’t 
care for them, more’s the pity. But you 
can have the place for certain. .And 
may the Lord preserve you in that great 
Babylon.” 

Tilda had come to Hillside expressly 
to comfort Eirene, and to tell her that 
she had a place provided for her; but 
of course she could not proceed to ad- 
minister consolation till she had first 
vigorously applied her, ‘“‘I told you so,” 
to Eirene, and reminded her of the 
great error of her life. 

_ She said that her brother had long been 
the proprietor of a notion and furnishing 
shop in New York. The cares of an 
increasing family made it difficult for his 
wife to attend upon customers, and he 
had written to her to come and take her 
place. This was the situation which she 
offered Eirene, and which Eirene accept- 
ed. The one anxiety left now was wheth- 
er she couid out of her small wages pay 
sufficient rent to the person who might 
buy Hillside to retain it still as the family 
home. This now remained the one de- 
sire of her heart. She sat pondering 
over it the evening after Tilda left. To- 
morrow was to be the day of the sale. 
Deacon Smoot had been over the prem- 
ises that day, with an eye to buying the 
place for his son Amzi, who was about 
to marry. If it passed into the posses- 
sion of Amzi, there would not be the 
slightest chance of renting Hillside: for 
that very day she had heard him tell hig 
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father what changes he would make in 
the old house. 

If he secured it, where were her father 
and mother, Win and Pansy, to go? 
She could not think of an empty house 
at Hilltop, not one. O! how hard to 
part with this life-long home! Yet the 
pang in her heart at this thought sent 
no tears to her eyes as it would have 
done once. This, too, could be lived 
through, could be met. What could 
come to her now that she could not 
bear—that she could not meef! 

Just here the gate clicked, and looking 
up she saw a tall and dashingly dressed 
young man, whom at first she did not 
recognize, but as he came nearer she saw 
that it was Moses Loplolly. He had 
changed from an awkward’ boy into an 
awkward man since he bade her good- 
by. with his parrot, two years before. 
His dress was emphatically “loud.” He 
wore pantaloons of a large plaid, a yel- 
low waistcoat, a scarlet necktie, green 
glass studs in his shirt bosom, a blue 
coat, and a tall, black, shiny hat set on 
one side of his head. His eyes were 
more like gooseberries than ever, his 
face was covered with bright brown 
freckles, his pale tow hair plastered tight 
to his head with pomade. His bony 
hands looked much too large for his 
sleeves, and he held tightly under one 
arm a parcel tied up in a newspaper, 

“Why Moses!” said Eirene, “you 
have grown to be such a large man, I did 
not know you.” 

“No? Wa’al! it seems a great while 
sence you knowed me, Rene,” said Mr. 
Loplolly in an injured tone. 

“Yes, I have been gone a long time,” 
she replied in a remote voice which 
seemed to indicate that she had been ab- 
sent centuries, “but Iam glad to see 
you, Moses; sit down.” 

“T haint no objections, I cum to sit 
down. I don’t complain, Rene, of the 
time yer’ve been gone, fur yer cum 
back of'en enuf if I could have seen 
yer when yer did cum. But it was 
awful tough on a chap to feel hisself 
forgot, ‘cause he wasn’t so good look- 
ing as a scrumptious feller down in 
town. 
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“But I don’t harbor no hard feelins, 
not now.” 

“T hope not, Moses. My feelings 
toward you have never changed. I 
have always thought of you as a very 
kind friend.” 

“Wa'al, sometimes it’s good to be 
thought on as a friend, and sometimes 
"taint so satisfyin. 

“T tell yer, you’ve been a mighty 
sight more to me than a friend when I’ve 
thought on yer, and that haint been sel- 
dom; an’ I’ve seen noend of gals on my 
rounds, hansum gals, real smart gals, 
more’n one on em’ I might a had fur the 
winkin’ ; they didn’t seem to think me 
sech a bad-looking feller,” said Moses, 
straightening up in his splendor. 

“ But somehow, when I looked on’em, 
I did not see ’em, I saw you, and I'd 
say to myself, ‘O, you ain’t no account 
with all your fixens! What are all on ye 
side Rene, who haint-even got a bosom 
pin!’ I tell yer, 2, Thever see no- 
body that I sot so high by as I sot by 
you,” ¥ 

“T am very sorry, Moses.” 

“There, now don’t say so, don’t! Look 
a here, Rene. Do you know I’m a mer- 
chant now, I’m a travellin’ merchant! 
I’m a peddlin’, an’ I tell you peddlin’ pays. 
I own my team, the spankinest team on 
the road; I own my wagon, a perfect 
beauty, red and yaller; I own my stock, 
an there haint nothin’ I haint got, from 
an Irish poplin, that women is sich death 
on, to atin pepper box. An’”-—here he 
lowered his squeaking voice into a sort 
of exultant and mysterious chuckle, “ I’ve 
got a pile of money in the bank besides! 
You've no idear how peddlin’ pays.” 

“No, I haven't,” said Eirene ; but as 
all the frauds committed by these itine- 
rant gentlemen which she had heard of 
from her childhood came back to her 
memory, she thought that she ought to 
have some idea of it. 

“T am gladif you are growing rich, 
Moses,” ; she said “ you are so kind and 
generous, you deserve to succeed. I know 
you would not make any of your money 
by taking advantage of people: then you 
will enjoy all you make.” 

“QO! I enjoy it now, and no mistake,” 
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declared Moses, “and the truth must be 
told to you, Rene: I’ve told a good many 
whoppers, I had to, Rene, trade’s trade. 
I cheat, but I strike for justice. I'll tell 
you who I gouge—them big red-faced 
wimen, with little round eyes and screw 
mouths. I tell yer I like to scrouge ’em. 
They’ve no end of money from their 
butter, eggs, and cheeses, locked up in 
their buros. I said to one t’other day, 
‘All wool and silk, every thread on’t, 
couldn’t find sich an alpacker at Stew- 
art's for the price.’ I know’d it was all cot- 
ton one way, I wasn’t going to tell her ; 
I sold it fur twice as much as it wus 
wu'th, Then I went into the kitchen, 
an’ to the poor gal workin’ there like a 
galler slave, I sed, ‘If yer want this 
pink frock yer can hev it fur half it cost.’ 
That’s the truth, an’ the poor gal got the 
frock. I cheat, but you see I’m just. 

“T didn’t cum here to talk tirade with 
you,” he added in disgust; “I’m cum fur 
su’thin’ mighty diffrent, I tell yer.” 

Eirene looked up as if to divine by his 
face what that purpose might be, but 
she did not ask. 

“Look a he-er,” said Moses, drawing 
a little closer, and squeaking a little 
lower. “Look a he-er, I'll tell you 
when I felt the most as if peddlin’ paid; 
’twas when I thought I was makin’ all 
my money for you. When I sed it’s all 
for Rene, didn’t I skin close! When I 
sed 1 must hurry an git tin enough to 
outshine them scrumptious fellers in 
Busyville, didn’t I spank along the road 
and no mistake! Why all I peddled fur 
was you, Rene. How’d you suppose I 
felt when I heerd of that other chap? 
Wa'al, I felt as if peddlin’ didn’t pay no 
more—all the pleasure was clean gone 
out of peddlin’. 

“T know everything, Rene: don’t look 
as if yer felt bad while I tell yer. When 
I heerd it, I sed, ‘My time hez cum. 
Mebby now there’ll be some chance fur 
me; Moses, screw yer courage up an’ go 
an’ see.’ One thing’s sartin, nobudy ever 
sot so high by you, Rene, as I sot by you. 
Don’t go away! I've got money to buy 
the house; the family can stay on jist 
the same. We'll git merried. I don’t ask 
no higher privilege on earth then to ped- 
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dle fur you all my life. You'll merry 
me, won't you, Rene?” 

“No, Moses; don’t feel bad while I 
say so. There is no one in the world 
that I want to marry.” 

“Ther’ aint? It’s sum comfort that 
there aint no other chap you want; I 
couldn't stan’ that, I couldn’t. Do say, 
Rene, there’ll be a chance for me sum 
time.” 

“T can’t say it, Moses. I can’t say 
what I may do some time, but I shali 
have to feel very differently from what 
T do now if I ever marry.” 

“O, dear! When everything might 
go so slick; I'll paint up the old house, 
an’ buy new carpets an’ furnitur’, an’ not 
another woman in Hilltop should hev 
sich frocks as you'd hev. My! I 
couldn’t sit on my box when I'd be 
drivin’ hum on a Saturday night with 
no end of presents to you. To think 
how it might be, an’ now it can’t, be- 
cause you won’t—and here I brought 
you this for the engagement present.” 
And he began to unfold the newspaper 
which covered his bundle, revealing a 
roll of chameleon silk, crossed with soft 
purple and sea-green hues. ; 

“TI picked it out on purpose for yer, 
Rene, in Bosting,” he went on mourn- 
fully. ‘Some how it looked as if it was 
made fur you; I like stunnin’ things my- 
self, but they aint your sort. See,” he 
said, gathering the silk in his hand and 
smoothing its soft folds, “‘ aint it jist like 
adove’sthrut? Exactly! My! how love- 
ly you'll look in it, but I can’t see yer!” 

“You don’t mean that you want to 
leave the silk now?/’ asked Eirene in 
astonishment. “I can’t take it, Moses. 
You don’t know how I appreciate your 
kindness to me—your life-long’ kindness 
—how keenly I feel it now, and- her 
voice trembled, but I cannot accept obli- 
gations to you which I have no power 
to repay. It was very, very good of 
you to think of me, and buy me such a 
lovely dress. I thank you more than I 
can say, but you must take it back.” 

“Can't do it,” said Moses doggedly, 
“T bought it for yer; nobody else shant 
never wear it. Do you think I could 
bear to see ’em in it! Do you think I 
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could take and sell it, arter I bought it 
fur you? No! I can scrouge them that 
deserves it, but I can’t sell what I 
bought on purpose for you, an’ ther’ aint 
nobody else I would give it to, I can 
tell yer. Yourn it is, an’ yourn it shall 
be,” and with this proclamation Moses 
laid the silk on Eirene’s lap. 

She did not know what to say. 
Words of thanks seemed so poor and 
cheap. She felt her poverty more keenly 
than ever, because it made it impossible 
for her to give to Moses a parting gift in 
return, There was nothing she could say, 
except—“ I shall never forget your kind- 
ness, Moses, and you know I always have 
been and always shall be your friend.” 

“Ther’ aint no doubt that you are my 
friend,” said Moses dejectedly ; “‘ I'm sure 
I’m yourn,” 

“There, don’t be so downhearted. I 
am going away to seek my fortune. 
Boys always do, you know. Come! 
wish me well, all the more for being a 
girl: that will make it harder for me to 
find it, you know.” 

“Yes, a tarnel sight. I couldn’t wish 
you nothin’ but well, Rene, no matter 
what you did. But I must say ’tis hard 
on a feller when I’m willin’ an’ thankful 
to take care on yer, that yer won’t be 
took care of an’ stay tu hum. I’m sure 
you're too hansum to go alone to that 
great pesky place.” 

Eirene’s white cheeks flushed scarlet 
at these words; a feeling of terror struck 
through her heart as ske realized she 
was going into an unknown world alone, 
but she made no answer. 

“T might as well go one time as 
t’other,” said Moses, refusing to be com- 
forted; ‘“ ther’ aint no use in good-bys no 
how. [I'll see you to-murrow, but if I 
don’t hev no chance to say no more 
don’t forget, Rene, now nor never, 
you'll never find nobudy to set so high 
by yer as I’ve sot by yer, never!” 

And with this he waived his long, 
bony, freckled hand in the air tragically, 
and went down the garden path. 

Eirene’s eyes followed him; they took 
in the lank, shambling figure with its 
vulgar attire, but it was not of them 
that she thought, She could think of 
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nothing but the genuineness of his devo- 
tion, and of the pain which she had 
caused, and of both with equal regret. 
When he was fairly in the road, and, as 
he thought, hidden by the maples, 
Eirene saw him take his bright handker- 
chief from his pocket and wipe his eyes. 
From that very spot she had seen an- 
other face turn back: how bright a face, 
how full of promise in its tender good-by. 

‘Where are you now!” she exclaim- 
ed; “another weeps for me, and you!” 

Hillside was sold at auction the next 
day, and to everybody’s astonishment 
Moses Loplolly outbid Amzi Smoot, and 
became its owner, 

‘““Wa’al yes,” he said, after the sale, to 
Lowell Vale, ‘You may pay me sich 
rent as comes handy, I haint no objection 
to take all I can git, but I shant move ye 
if yer don’t pay nothin’, haint no sech 
ideer. Goon a farmin’, old man, jest as it 
daddy Pomson hed’nt kicked the bucket. 
Sorry yer ‘baccur haint dun no better 
this year. But whate’er else ye do, 
don’t let her know; if you’re grubbin’, 
tell me! I’ve got the chink, am gitten’ 
more all the time, peddlin’ pays! Come 
to me if times get too rubbin’. Don’t 
keep her scrimpin’ an’ pinchin’ till she 
haint a smich of nothin’ left to keep soul 
an’ body together, don’t! That’s all Task, 
and so farewell till I come round agin.” 

And with these words Moses Loplolly 
departed without entering the house, 
leaving Lowell Vale in a daze of aston- 
ishment, standing in the yard. 

He was not to be driven out of Hill- 
side after all! but the one who had pre- 
vented his becoming an outcast, who had 
secured his home for him, was not the 
rich and handsome son-in-law in Cam- 
bridge, who, in spite of clearer reason, 
had sometimes risen before his impracti- 
cal brain as the future possible savior; it 
was not he, but poor freckled Moses, 
whom all Hilltop pronounced in his hum- 
ble beginnings, ‘Of no account!” 

Eirene was to start before daylight 
with Muggins and her father for the 
early train. 

She had just had her last, long talk 
with her mother, as that dear one put the 
coffee-pot on the stove and set the table 
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for an untimély breakfast. Now, before 
lying down to sleep, she sat down to 
gather up her mental and spiritual forces, 
and to take another lingering look at the 
little room in which she had lived 
through all her childhood, and through 
the one crisis of her life. Already it had 
taken on the sad look of change. St. 
Elizabeth had descended from her shrine 
on the wall, and now laid face prone 
within the little old hair-covered, brass- 
nailed trunk which Alice Vale brought 
to Hilltop fifty years before. Her grand- 
daughter had just placed her last treasure 
within it, and pressed the old lock down, 
and as she did so her tears had fallen on 
it. Then. she sat back and gazed at the 
quaint, old thing which was to be her 
only companion out into the great world. 
This moment she felt afraid of that 
world, and something like fear struck 
through her heart as, with the closing of 
the trunk, she realized that she was to 
go out into it alone. She would have 
‘been much more terrified had she had 
any real conception of its dangers and 
temptation to a woman beautiful, young, 
and unprotected. As it was, her very 
ignorance and innocence stood her in the 
place of courage. Her dread came only 
from the fact that to her it was all un- 
known and she must go out into it alone, 

Even the whistle of the wind in the 
trees and the rush of the river in its 
narrow bed took on the sounds of the 
untried life—the roar of the far-off 
streets—and she wondered how she 
would be able to meet it. 

She had already reached that crisis in 
life when a woman of opposite nature, 
disappointed and wounded in her affec- 
tions, turns toward the prizes of intel- 
lect and ambition, and sallies forth into 
the great world in search of a crown. 

It never occurred to this girl that such 
a thing was possible to her. Of the rich 
endowments of her mind as personal 
possessions she had no consciousness, 
much less that it might be possible for 
her to use them to build up a splendid 
fate for herself in the world. The realm 


of letters, the realm of art she knew . 


were both in this vast world into which 
she was going; both in a dim and dis- 
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tant way had a charm for her; she had 
read of and worshipped the queens of 
women who had reigned therein. How 
remote and inaccessible seemed these 
realms. How high up and unapproacha- 
ble seemed these regnant women! She 
could never enter one or see the other, 
she would have thought, but she did not 
think at all of this enchanted world, in 
which the beautiful, the gifted, and the 
prosperous dwell. She was only think- 
ing, poor little sordid soul, of the furnish- 
ing shop which she was going to tend; 
whether she could ever earn enough in 
it to pay the rent and send Win to 
school, It cannot be denied her ideas 
of this shop were romantic and exag- 
gerated in the extreme. It seemed to 
her a very mint in which she would coin 
money. Five whole dollars a week! 
What a fortune! Then she fell to won- 
dering if she would feel frightened when 
she found herself alone in the roaring 
streets, till she’ grew alarmed where she 
sat, with only the river rushing’ through 
the silence. 

Her heart filled with gratitude as she 
thought that it was Tilda who had se- 
cured this golden chance to her; it was 
poor, forgotten Moses, now grown so 
rich, who had purchased the shelter for 
her father and mother, two persons who 
not only were not necessary to her, but 
were personally actually irksome. Yes, 
it was to these two that she owed shel- 
ter and sustenance, while the one loved 
better than all others, the one who had 
promised so much, from him she had re- 
ceived nothing but loss and anguish. 

She wondered if it was always thus 
in life, that the ones whom we love and 
lean on most are the ones who fail us at 
the last; and if those who support us in 
our need must be those on whom we 
have no claim, and from whom we never 
expected anything. Then, although she 
was “not a Christian,” according to 
Tilda’s standard, she kneeled down once 
more by the bed, where she had kneeled 
from early childhood, and, with silent up- 
lifted face, with tears dropping from her 
closed eyelids, she prayed the Father for 
his blessing to rest upon those who were 
left, and upon the one who was to go. 
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THE GREAT CITY. 


Twiticut was folding the great city in 
its shadow as she drew near it. How 
many descriptions have been written of 
the emotions of hope and fear struggling 
within the heart of a young man, as he 
approaches for the first time the vast 
world of the unknown metropolis to be- 
gin life and to seek his fortune. But 
who has portrayed the emotions of 
the young girl, pure, innocent, and all 
alone, when for the first time she ap- 
proaches the unknown world, unless it 
has been to portray that for her, beauti- 
ful, young, poor, and lonely, awaits but 
one fate in the cruel city—suffering or 
ruin. 

As the rocky lawns and fields of 
Westchester and the blue out-line of the 
Sound merged into dusty villages, and 
at last into what seemed to her to be 
endless streets, along which the sentinel 
gas lights had already begun to flame, a 
strange tumult of expectation and dread 
took possession of Kirene’s heart. All 
the frightful stories that she had ever 
heard of young girls being seized and 
carried off to dreadful places on their 
entering a strange city rushed into her 
mind, What after all if she should miss 
Mr. Stade, if he should not be able to re- 
cognize her, or if he should not come at 
all, what was to become of her and 
where should she go? Her heart was 
almost numb with dread, and her white 
face was pressed against the window of 
the car in mute expectancy, as the engine 
with ringing of bells, the screaming 
hackmen, and pushing of passengers, 
rushed into the great black railroad 
house. Everybody seemed to be run- 
ning into everbody's arms; men, women, 
and children, jostling and exclaiming, 
with bundles, baskets and babies, were 
disappearing in stages and carriages. 
No familiar face approached her out of 
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the excited throng. Tilda had told her 
that she could not help knowing her 
brother because he looked so much like 
his sister. irene strained her eyes, but 
saw no one who bore the slightest re- 
semblance to Tilda Stade. In her ignor- 
ance she had been too timid to give her 
check to the express agent, thus, amid 
her growing terror for herself; she was 
full of anxiety for the precious little 
brass-nailed trunk. How was she ever to 
find it, amid the avalanche of travelling 
houses that on porters’ carts went crash- 
ing by! It was anything but a romantic 
sight—LEirene amid the men.and flaming 
lanterns in the great black station-house, 
holding the tears back in her frightened 
eyes, while she vainly peered amid the 
piles and piles of toppling trunks for the 
little old box of Alice Vale. 

“ Here, me dear, give me your check, | 
and go and sit ye doon while I luk for 
ye,” said a gray-haired man with a lan- 
tern, who evidently belonged to the 
place. “Never ye mine them yelpin’ 
fules, an’ mine ye tek ne’er one of ther 
fine kerridges they shout about so loud. 
Go an’ sit ye doon, an’ I'll luk a bit.” 

“A stray lam’, indeed,” he muttered to 
himself as he stumped away. “It’s 
strange to me the Almighty ever lets 
such kume to a place like this, craving 
His pardon. An’ here it is,” pulling the 
trunk out from a pile which had almost 
hidden it. ‘An’ I should say I had me 
own gran’-mither’s box, it's as like the one 
she kep’ full of fine caps under her bed 
as two peas. I never see nought like it 
this side of the water afore, an’ yet sure 
it’s the gel’s;” and giving it another pull 
he dragged it forth, and then after him 
till he came stumbling back to where 
Eirene sat wiping the tears from her 
eyes. Alas! no one could have looked 
less like a heroine than our maiden 
wiping her eyes above her fearfully 
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beating heart in the New York station- 
house. 

“ Here, me bairn, 's ye’er box—as like 
me own gran’-mither’s as a box cude 
well be. An’ more, if ye can tell an owld 
gran’-faather jes where ye want to go, 
he’ll go an fine an’ honest man to tek ye 
there.” 

Eirene gave the number on Harlem 
road to which she wished to go. 

“ An’ a long bit off ’tis,” said the old 
man, studying the card. 

“Mebby it’s to Timothy Stade’s you 
want to go to,” said a shambling, slink- 
ing-looking individual, who had added 
greatly to Lirene’s fright during the 
absence of the old man by walking up 
and down near by, eyeing her askance. 

“Tt is to his house I want to go,” said 
Eirene in a tone of infinite relief. 

“T’m him; I thought mebby you was 
her, and then I thought you wasn’t. But 
I kep’ my eye on you. It’s a long way 
to Harlem. If you'll take hold o’ one 
end of y’er trunk, I will t’other. Can 
put it in front of the car, I reckon.” 

Eirene arose to do as she was bidden, 
but first handed a silver quarter to the 
old man, 

“No! I teks my share, but nought 
from ye. Here man, tek it and give it 
to an expressman to tek the leddy’s 
trunk. Where have ye been livin’ 
that ye’re asking a leddy to tu-g and 
lu-g ?” 

“Tt is not heavy,” said Eirene, who 
that instant forgot the books in the bot- 
tom, and thought only of her light ward- 
robe. 

She took hold of one handle while the 
Stade individual proceeded to take hold of 
the other, and the old man looked on with 
wondering and disapproving eyes. He 
gazed after them as they went down the 
long station-house, the young girl sway- 
ing under the weight of her burden, the 
slinking man shuffling and shambling 
along as if ready to drop it at any in- 
stant, though perfectly able to carry the 
whole weight upon his own shoulders, 

“Weel, weel! that the like of him 
could come: to fetch the like of her is 
b’yond my ken!” muttered the old man, 
“T’'d a teken the box mysel’ cude Ia 
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left this old house, for a’ of that pretty 
bairn a tugin it.” 

“A lam’ and a fox! an uncanny 
fox, sure, sure! May the gude shepherd 
Hi’sel’ keep that pretty lam’, is my 
prayer.” 

Eirene, weak from long sickness, 
nearly sank under her load long before 
she reached the Third Avenue cars. 
They were packed with workmen going 
home, and stifling with offensive odors. 
Eirene stood all the way, wedged into 
this reeking mass, and reached Harlem 
too prostrated to be able to take scarce 
any note of -her surroundings. Mrs. 
Timothy Stade and her infants were 
sleeping the sleep of the abused and 
the dirty, thus, save the husband and fa- 
ther, she saw no member of the house- 
hold that night. 

The morning sun struggled in through 
speckled windows to behold the stranger 
in a small room crowded with children 
who waked her with laughter and 
screams, while they dragged about the 
bed clothes and chased each other, and 
fought from trundle-bed to trundle- 
bed. 

“Tf you are to be here, it shall be to 
be my help as wellas hisen,” said asharp 
voice, and Hirene, lifting her weary 
head from a soiled pillow, saw that it 
belonged to a very damaged-looking 
young woman, who had once been pret- 
ty, and who now had her hair in curl- 
papers. Her wrapper was soiled and 
torn, and she looked in every way much 
dilapidated. 

“T am Mrs, Timothy Stade,” she said, 
opening the door wider and coming in. 
“T may as well tell you first as last that 
I never wanted you to come here, If 
there’s to be help, I want it my help, 
not Stade’s. Goodness knows I need 
help with all these children! Drudge, 
drudge, and never asmitch of change. 
I want a girl for the kitchen, not one 
for the shop. The shop’s my place. It’s 
my shop. It was mine afore I ever set 
eyes on Tim Stade. Curse the day I 
ever gave him a right in my shop, an’ 
here he’s driv’ me out of it, and has the 
face to put another woman in it, and 
shut me back in the kitchen to take care 
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of the young ones, He'll see if I'll 
stay shut out of my ownshop! And you 
may as well know first as last that I 
‘wont stay out of it, and if you do stay 
you'll be my help as well as hisen. I 
want you to dress the children.” 

The suddenness and sharpness of this 
unexpected tirade at first left Eirene 
powerless to reply. As soon as she 
could command her voice, she said: 

“T am sorry, Mrs. Stade, if there is 
any misunderstanding about my coming 
here. I supposed that it was your wish 
as well as Mr. Stade’s.” 

“Well, it aint,” she exclaimed, going 
out and slamming the door, that ever 
ready relief to vulgar minds. 

Eirene arose, with an almost blinding 
headache, and began to try to dress the 
children. They were like so many wild- 
eats. They understood the meaning of 
slaps and punches, of jerks and hard 
names, but not that of such gentleness 
as hers. As an expression of their ap- 
probation of her mildness, they began to 


teaze her, and play with her, in their’ 


way—pulling her hair, jumping on her, 
screaming in her ears, till with her dis- 
tress to find out which particular rag be- 
longed to each particular child, and her 
headache, she found herself, when she 
was:called to breakfast, almost in a state 
of distraction. She could‘cry her eyes 
out, she felt sure of that, but how could 
she eat her breakfast? And such a 
breakfast, amid the screams of the chil- 
dren, the slaps of the mother, and the 
whines and grumbling of the father. 

Then the shop! one-half of it might 
be called a small emporium of tape, pins, 
and needles, and cheap cotton lace; the 
other was devoted to a small soda foun- 
tain, to root beer, and to penry sticks of 
candy, for which the wretched little 
children in the street were perpetually 
coming in, 

Before she had been in this place an 
hour, Eirene was perfectly certain that 
she could not stay in it. But where 
was she to go? Back to Hilltop? No, 
there was no work for her there, Back 
to Busyville? She could not! No, 
the great city must give her work to 
earn her bread. Even if she could stay 


here, how her five dollars a week had 
dwindled down; with her board and 
lodging taken out of them, what would 
be left! 

Mrs. Timothy Stade belonged to the 
large race of abused women. She was 
an abused woman! To pity herself as 
such was the only comfort that she had 
left. What she said of her shop was ~ 
true. It was hers, at least the cotton 
lace and soda fountain were her's, be- 
queathed to her by her dead mother. 
Tim Stade, the shiftless, ne’er-do-well 
son of his tribe, appeared at her counter 
on his way to the luck which he had 
come to the city to find: and which he 
felt sure was his when he drank soda- 
water and ate peanut candy witha black- 
eyed, ringleted maid in her own estab- 
lishment. They were married and pros- 
peredat first. Tim sat from morning till 
night on a bench by the door airing and 
sunning himself, and gossiping with his 
cronies, while the shop supported him. 
His wife’s black eyes and red cheeks 
still helped to attract susceptible youths 
from Westchester to the soda fountain 
and small beer bottles, and all went 
well. Mrs. Timothy Stade, in an undi- 
rected way, was “a business woman.” 
Left to herself, in due time she would 
have drawn a small fortune out of her 
soda fountain and cotton lace. It was 
her life to “tend shop,” and her misery 
to keep house, and she took most un- 
kindly to the care of small children. 

Thus, when at the close of seven 
years, six cherubs roared and rioted in 
the bed-clothes in the room above, when 
her beauty was so dreadfully damaged, 
and her hair refused longer to curl, she 
felt herself to be a deeply aggrieved 
woman; and when insult was added to 
so much injury in the form of a younger 
and prettier woman to attend on her 
shop, the wrath of Mrs, Timothy reach- 
ed its climax. It was expended, not on 
the cause of her troubles,—the spite of an 
ignorant, injured woman seldom is—but 
on an innocent person. 

“You shall not stay in my house, you 
shall not/” she exclaimed on the morn- 
ing of the second day. Through the 
acreaming of the children, the steam of 
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washing suds, and the fumes of pork and 
cabbage, and one day more of the drud- 
gery never done, her rage had risen to 
this height toward the pale, quiet young 
lady, who by a process Mrs. Tim could 
not understand had come to serve in her 
shop. The very contradiction between 
the girl’s presence and the place in which 
she stood helped to increase the irrita- 
tion of the unfortunate Mrs. Timothy. 
That one so fair and gentle, who looked 
so unmistakably a lady, even in a poor, 
unassuming dress, should stand in her 
place while she worked over a roasting 
stove, without a minute to take down 
her curl papers, was what Mrs, Timothy 
could not and did not endure. 

Her fiat was welcome to LEirene. 
Where on the wide earth she could go 
she had not the faintest idea, but it seem- 
ed to her anywhere, if she could but see 
the sky above her head, and breathe for 
a moment God’s air, would be a relief— 
a mercy after this atmosphere. Poverty, 
want even, she could bear without a 
murmur, but what made life seem un- 
endurable was noise, contention, quarrel- 
ling and dirt. 

“Tf IT had known that I had been ask- 
ed to come here contrary to your wishes, 
Mrs. Stade, I never should have come,” 
said Eirene quietly, turning toward the 
bedroom above in pursuit of her bonnet. 
She tied it on, and came down. stairs 
with nothing in her hands, 

“T will send for my trunk as soon as I 
can,” she said. 

““Where are you going?” asked the 
amazed Mrs, Timothy. 

“T don’t know.” 

Like many another violent woman, 
Mrs. Timothy was frightened at the ex- 
tent of her own execution. She intend- 
ed to drive the girl away, to put herself 
in her place, and a drudge in the kitch- 
en, but that it could be accomplished in 
such a short space of time she had not 
deemed possible. A girl in the shop or 
a girl in the kitchen was a chronic source 
of contention between Mr. and Mrs, 
Stade. The latter had acquiesced in the 


proposition of a girl from the country, : 


believing that she would be just the one 
to banish to the cook stove. Had one 
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dropped out of the skies she could not 
have been more astonished at Le. than 
she was at the aspect of the one who ap- 
peared from Hilltop. She knew that 
she was an utter stranger in the city, 
and thought that it would bea long 
struggle to get rid of her. To see her, 
without a look of anger, or a word ot 
recrimination, turn and go, actually go 
down the dusty Harlem street, without 
one glance back, leaving her foe on her 
own ground, did not give that foe so 
sweet a feeling of triumph as she wished. 
Tim was down town buying a new stock 
of lemons and candy, to meet the in- 
creased demand which he was sure the 
new face would bring; for foxy Tim, 
lazily watching on his bench by the 
door, had at least acquired a keen eye 
for effects: he was perfectly certain that 
the new face would draw many a one to 
the soda fountain, which the dilapidated 
one, set amid its unwilling ringlets, never 
could again. So there would be a fight 
with Tim when he came back and found 
the girl gone! Under the circumstan- 
ces Mrs. Tim dreaded that, in spite of 
her long practice, and many triumphs; 
for Tim was not without a latent mascu- 
line facility for taking his revenge in his 
own way, and Mrs, Tim had know him 
to take it in a way most exasperating to 
her feelings. 

Eirene walked on rapidly toward the 
great city. She received no adequate 
impression of it through the darkness in 
which she entered it. It was all new 
to her now, as from the high ground she 
strained her eyes to follow its vast 
length, reaching far’ on between its two 
bounding rivers, She had never seen a 
great city before. It seemed to uplift 
her as it drew her on and into its 
vastness. Its sight gave her a sensation 
of buoyancy, as if she were being borne 
on without effort, the same which came 
to her, long afterwards, when she gazed 
on Guido’s Aurora, and seemed borne 
on by her coursers through the clouds. 

At last she faced the world! Allalone, 
young, lovely, a woman, with nothing in 
her hand, and very little in her pocket, 
Whither was she going? She had not 
even asked yet. Filled with the sense 
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of sudden relief, and the new sensation of 
wonder, she had not yet thought. Be- 
sides, it was morning. Even difficulty 
looks easy in the morning. The morn- 
ing exhilaration was in the air, the 
morning splendor on the sky, that seem- 
ed near which would seem impossible at 
night. How many girls, alas! how many, 
young and innocent as she, enter the 
city as she did that morning, enter it 
only to meet dishonor and death. Whom 
should God’s ministering angels follow 
if not these! She could not help it. At 
first the only impulse she felt was to 
hasten away from the dreadful abode 
which she had just left. Not till she 
reached Union Square, many miles from 
the spot whence she started, did she 
realize that she was tired, or that, hav- 
ing reached the heart of the city, she 
must seek shelter and work. 

The little children were playing in the 
paths with their nurses: their very faces 
rested her. The willows swung over 
the broad basin of the fountain and 
made her shiver; they were so like 
those other willows under which she 
had once Jain down as dead, but the 
gold fishes flashed in the water, and the 
loving sparrows hopping around her feet 
fed from each others mouths. “Are ye 
not of more value than many sparrows ?” 
This question of the Word came to her 
as a promise, with an assurance unknown 
before, as she watched them feed by the 
fountain—these atoms of God, loved and 
nourished by Him in the heart of the 
great city, wherein she stood, a stranger, 
with not where to lay her head. Here 
were soft grasses to sooth her tired feet, 
restful shadows, and: refreshing waters, 
The peace of nature, which had filled 
her heart so often in the old woods at 
home, touched it even here through the 
very thunder of the streets. 

Everywhere around her in the beauti- 
ful streets running out from the park, 
she saw tall spires point heaven-ward, 
and it seemed to her that not very far 
away she must find some Christian soul 
who would kindly give her some honest 
work todo. It was past noon now—the 
exhilaration of the morning was gone. 
Already a chill in the air and a just per- 





ceptible shadow on the sky told of the 
swift decline of the brief Autumn ‘day. 
She must not tarry a moment longer by 
the fountain among the sparrows and the 
children. For the first time she realized 
that she was tired and hungry, that she 
had eaten scarcely a morsel that day. 
She must not spend a penny for food, 
for, if she did not get work, she had not 
more than enough to pay for one night’s 
lodging. But some Christian woman 
would tell her what she could do before 
night, she felt sure of it, she told herself 
that she felt sure of it, through the fear 
quivering in her heart. She turned her 
steps, which began to falter a little, now 
toward the nearest drug shop. There 
was a Directory in the drug shop in 
Busyville, there would surely be one 
here. She found one, and sought at once 
the benevolent institutions of the city, 
the refuges for needy women. She 
selected one, then turned to the names o! 
its directors and their places of residence 
“T will go to a good woman,” she 
said, “ tell her the truth about myself, and 
ask her to direct me to some employ- 
ment.”’ She asked the policeman on the 
corner, the way to such a street and 
number, It was buta little way off—up 
Fifth Avenue. He kindly led the way, 
pointed to the block, and in a few min- 
utes Eirene found herself before the 
house. It was of the sort that the modern 
New Yorker delights to call “ palatial, 
one of the high, grim brown stone 
houses which make Fifth Avenue “ grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar.” A handsome 
clarence, with liveried coachman and 
footmen, waited before the door. Eirene 
felt her heart as well as her knees giving 
out as she ascended the lofty steps; she 
had never sought admittance to so grand 
a house before. Its heavy carved door 
did not look as if it would open easily 
or welcomingly to so poor a dress as 
hers, and scarcely did the image of the 
Christian lady within which she sum- 
moned to her help give her courage to 
ring the bell. It was a meek, faint ring 
which the waiter inside heard. He heard 
such rings at the area door often, never 
before above, where the rich and the 
privileged only sounded the ring of as- 
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surance. He slowly opened the door a 
little way as if only toshut it again, but 
when a soft voice inquired for the lady 
of the house by name, he opened it wider 
and asked her to come in. He looked 
upon her face, and was about to invite 
her into the reception room ; he glanced 
at her dress, and asked her to sit down 
in the hall. In a few minutes he returned 
and told her, “that she might come up.” 
While she sat there two very elegantly 
dressed young ladies, the most elegantly 
dressed that she had ever seen, swept by 
her. 

“Did you notice that girl’s face?” 
asked one of the other. 

“Yes, I did; I'd like such a face my- 
self,” said the other. ‘ How did it 
come above such clothes; who is she, do 
you suppose ?” 

“Oh, one of tna’s vagrants, no doubt; 
that such creatures should manage to get 
such faces isn’t fair;” and the two young 
ladies entered the clarence and were 
driven away. 

Eirene, with almost fainting steps and 
a sinking heart, followed the servant up 
the stairs of polished wood, over carpets 
into which her feet sank like down to 
the door of the apartment where his mis- 


tress sat under the hands of her hair- ° 


dresser. She was a tall, high-nosed 
woman, with an awful manner, sitting 
before a toilet mirror reading a book 
supported on an ebony stand. She 
waved her hand as Hirene entered, mo- 
tioning to a chair without speaking a 
word, and went on with her reading. 
She was the daughter of a mechanic in a 
New England village, and grew up in a 
pine box of a house no better than her 
neighbors’, neither of which facts ab- 
stractly were to her discredit. Never- 
theless, their memory made her cultivate 
a magnificence of manner which one of 
gentle birth would have deemed unne- 
cessary and underbred. When it suited 
her pleasure she lifted her eyes from her 
book, and, with the air of a queen giving 
audience, asked Eirene what she wanted. 

Eirene told her that she wanted em- 
ployment, any honest work that would 
give her shelter and protection. In a 
few words and with a faltering voice, 
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she told how the place she thought pro- 
vided had failed her, and that she was a 
stranger and alone in the city. 

“But have you no references, no re 
commendations whatever ?” 

Eirene acknowledged that she had 
none. 

“That is questionable, indeed suspi- 
cious. Have you none from your last 
place of employment ?” 

Eirene said no, but that she could 
send and get one from her former em 
ployer. . 

“Oh! that would amount to nothing; 
it must be your last place of employment. 
Young females of proper character are 
seldom without recommendations; it 
is a very suspicious fact that you should 
come a stranger alone to a great city 
without a simple certificate of good 
character. You are what ‘our Board’ 
call a very unsatisfactory case. You 
seem to be neither one thing nor the 
other. You have no references, es a re- 
spectable female should have, and I am 
not quite prepared to say that you come 
within the pale of our Institution as an 
abandoned female. You have not yet 
attained the look of an abandoned fe- 
male even if you are one. Our asylum 
is for abandoned females, and our office 
for young women well recommended. 
You do not come within the pale of our 
society at all, unless you are an abandon- 
ed female. If you are one, you needn’t 
hesitate to tell me; I am used to them, 
—send them to asylum every week.” 

By this time Eirene had risen. Night 
was coming; she could stay no longer 
here. 

“ Perhaps,” she said in a broken voice, 
“you will be so kind as to direct me to 
some place where they would trust me 
for a few days till I can get my reference, 
I did not think of gettimg one before I 
left, because I supposed the place that I 
was coming to to be certain.” 

“That proves you to-be a very impro- 
vident person. Nothing in this world is 
certain but death. Adele, that twist is 
too high,” surveying her head in the 
glass, “ and the arrow pricks me,” pulling 
out a gold arrow from the coil behind. 

“ Wait a moment,” to Eirene. “I will 
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give you a Testament, and an excellent 
tract called ‘Seed .Corn.’ I hope you 
will peruse them both; they will benefit 
you greatly. And I will give you the 
card of a lady up town. Your case 
will, I think, come within the limit of 
her society.” 

She slowly arose from under the hands 
of her hair-dresser, studied the effect of 
her coiffure in the mirror, then proceeded 
slowly to a writing-desk, took from it 
the Testament, tract, and card, and with 
an air of remote condescension handed 
them to the unfortunate girl standing by 
the door. 

“Yes, I am quite sure that you are 
within the pale of her society,” she said 
again, as if to reassure some doubt with- 
in herself. “If you are obliged to wait 
for a place, it will teach you a lesson 
which every person in your situation 
must learn—to be provident, provident. 
It is best you should learn by experience. 
It is a matter of principle with me that 
such persons as you are should always 
learn by experience.” 

Eirene was never quite certain how 
she found her way out of that awful pre- 
sence. But she did, and herself again 
in the street a few moments later, with 
the Testament, card, and “ Seed Corn” 
in her hand. 

Again the aid of a kind policeman 
was invoked, ten pennies were reluc- 
tantly parted with, and Eirene, in a 
Fifth Avenue stage, was being jolted up 
town. She found the lady’s house, but 
not the lady. She was out of town, 
would be absent a week or more; of her 
“Guardian Society” Bridget Mavour- 
neen at the door “knowed nought,” she 
said. 

Again on the street. It was night 
now, and she miles from either point from 
whence she had started. She went on 
she knew not whither, only she must 
find a safe shelter for the night; and to- 
morrow, to-morrow, the sun would shine 
again, the world would be before her, 
and the promise of the sparrows would 
be fulfilled. But now! The awful 
heaven was above her, dark and moon- 
less; the awful city, no longer bright and 


beckoning, but black and dreadful behind — 
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its glittering lamps, seemed to shut 
every door against her. And here were 
her fellow-creatures, thousands of them, 
crowding by, whether hoping, fearing, 
struggling, or triumphant, each alike as 
remote from her as if moving on another 
planet. Here were women in twos, 
walking up and down the pavement, 
many ‘others alone like herself, but not 
like her shrinking and afraid. No, they 
moved on as if pacing their own draw- 
ing-rooms, many of them gorgeously at- 
tired. Some of them minced and strutted, 
and talked and laughed, and bowed their 
heads, and seemed to know many people. 
What did it mean? They seemed to 
feel more at home in the street than she 
could be in any house. She passed a 
hotel with portico and pavement crowded 
with men. Two women, slowly sailing 
on before her, turned and talked and 
bowed as if they knew each gentleman 
whose eyes they met. What did it all 
mean? Were these the women that she 
had read about; and through all her de- 
solation a pang of pity struck her heart 
for them. “ And I, I am in the street, soli- 
tary, houseless!” No man reading these 
words can by any effort of his mind im- 
agine what the terror was which struck 


, through the heart of this girl at such a 


thought. ‘“ Father in Heaven, take care 
of me!” was her silent cry. 

- Where are you going, Sweety?” 
said a voice out of the crowd; the mere 
human sound made her turn her head 
and lift her face. The man who had 
spoken saw it, and without another word 
went on. 

“ Ladies’ Entrance,” she read over the 
side door of the hotel. It was closed 
and looked quiet and solitary ;. any lady 
might safely enter here. She tottered 
with weakness and terror as she as- 
cended the steps and rang the bell. She 
asked the door-tender for the ladies’ 
parlor. It was easily found, a quiet, 
luxurious room, softly lighted, with 
ladies in rich evening dresses, and ele- 
gant gentlemen sitting about and chat- 
ting on the sofas. She asked a servant 
whom she met in the hall, if he would 
say to the proprietor that a stranget 
wished to speak with him in the parlor 
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’ And now as she sank upon a chair near 
the door, it seemed to her that she could 
never rise again. Some of the occupants 
of the room noticed her homely dress 
and cottage bonnet, and wondered what 
she wanted there. Others noticed her 
face, white almost as snow, every drop 
of blood drained from it, lit with two 
eyes that shoue like stars with the light 
of hunger and fear. 

“ Madam, your wishes?” said an im- 
portant voice, a few moments later. It 
issued from a showily dressed young man 
with a dissipated, disagreeable face—the 
hotel clerk, who had just entered the 
room. 

“T would like a small, quiet room for 
the night,” said Eirene, speaking with 
difficuity. ‘I am a stranger in the city 
and alone.” 

Before she spoke it was perfectly evi- 
dent to the clerk that she was a stranger 
and alone, and, notwitstanding the deli- 
cate face, quite as apparent that she was 
also poor and friendless. He answered 
her accordingly. 

“Tt is contrary to the rule of the 
house to take in any lady who comes 
alone and unprotected,” 

“T have money, sir, to pay for a room; 
I hope to find friends in the morning.” 

Poor child! She clutched at the dying 
hope in her heart, that the morning 
might bring her friends as her only 
chance for a night’s shelter! 

“Oh! money can’t secure a room to a 
strange woman without a protector in a 
first-class hotel.” 

“ All women cannot have protectors, 
sir.” 

“Then they should stay out of New 
York.” 

Eirene had no heart to deny this at 
such a moment. 

“T thought—I thought, sir, that public 
houses always afforded shelter to such 
when they needed it.” 

“Not here. When such persons come 
to this city, they usually have friends to 
meet them. If not, they don’t try to 
get into first-class hotels.” 

“Only for the night, sir. To-morrow, 
ifI can find no employment, I will go 
back to my home, Only to-night! 


surely you will not cast me out upon 
the street.” And at the very thought, 
her face grew ghastly. 

“Oh, no! don’t feel so bad. I can't 
help the rule of the house, but I can 
take you to my sister’s. You can go 
and stay in the waiting room till after 
the evening trains are in, then I'll take 
you to my sister’s,” 

The words were kind enough, but the 
tone! She had never been spoken to 
in such a tone before. It made her lift 
her weary eyes to his face. She had 
scarcely seen it until now. It was an 
evil face. As she looked on it, it struck 
a terror to her heart; it seemed more 


_ terrible than all the streets,—yes, even 


into the street, she would flee from it. 

She lifted herself up painfully. “You 
are not the proprietor. It is the pro- 
prietor of this house that I want to sec.” 

“Oh, youdo! The proprietor of this 
house don’t run at every beggar’s call. 
If I am not the proprietor, I am the one 
to decide who can enter it. You shan’t, 
and you shan’t go back to the street. I 
see now you want to. You shall go 
with me,” he said in an undertone. 

“Never.” 

She arose and attempted to move 
toward the near hall. The spirit was 
strong to defy fate; the body, tested to 
its utmost limit, sank; hunger, terror, 
exhaustion triumphed. The man knew 
that they would. His intention was to 
have taken advantage of this opportunity 
to have her conveyed wherever he wish- 
ed. The low conversation had not at- 
tracted attention, but the looks and 
manner of the young stranger had. 

Every hotel waiter isaspy. The one 
who called the clerk to Eirene was no 
stranger to him, and having, moreover, 
some personal wrongs to avenge, and 
being quite as conscious as the clerk 
himself, that the young woman who had 
spoken to him was beautiful, poor, and 
a stranger, he stood detective, in the 
hall near the open door, through the 
entire scene. Before Eirene reached 
the hall, before she fell, he was ready to 
rush to Mr.:Roselle, the owner of the 
house, and to tell the whole story. 

“ Nothing but fainted,” said the clerk 
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to a group of ladies who came running 
from their sofas to see what was the 
matter. “I will see that she is taken 
care of,” and he hurried off to give 
orders of his own, while a lady took her 
laced pocket-handkerchief, which had 
never been used for so good a purpose 
before, and, dipping it in ice water, be- 
gan to bathe the temples of the pros- 
trate girl. 

“This is not a pleasant sight to me,” 
said Mr. Roselle, a few moments later. 
“T don’t like to think that such a girl 
as this has been refused shelter in my 
house. But it’s always the way—inno- 
cence suffering for guilt. The nan who 
helped to bring “this about shall pay for it. 
Tom, you go for the housekeeper.” 

Mr. Roselle was a powerful man. He 
lifted the unconscious girl in his arms as 
if she were an infant, and hisown daugh- 
ter, and, followed by the housekeeper, 
a little later carried her to a quiet room 
in the house. 

Here, had she been with her own 
mother, she could not have been more 
tenderly cared for than she was in this 
great hotel. Widowed, and a mother 
herself, the housekeeper ministered to 
her with a mother’s heart. She brought 
her back to life, fed her, and watched 
over her. 

“Fear not, therefore; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows,” said the 
girl, looking around, still unconscious of 
her condition or surroundings, The 
last thoughts which her heart sent up to 
her brain before she fell were the first 
to re-utter themselves when speech 
came back. Tears filled the eyes of the 
woman as she heard these words spoken 
in a low, quivering, child-voice. As she 
looked upon the face of the speaker, so 
young, so lovely, and so broken, she 
shuddered, for she knew the world as it 
was revealed to her in a great hotel, in 
a great city; and she knew the perils of 
this world to the innocent and the poor, 
as the poor child before her even now 
could not know or dream of them. It 
made the simple utterance of her faith 
inexpressibly touching. 

“T must go,” she said, slowly rising. 

“Where, my child?” 
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“T must go and find some work. It 
is nearly night.” 

“ Oh, no, itisn’t. It’s only just morn- 
ing. You have all day before you. 
You needn’t hurry, my dear.” 

“Oh, I must. I couldn’t walk any 
faster; I tried. I was afraid it would 
be night before I found my work. He 
said I couldn’t stay, that I should go 
with him, that wicked, cruel man! 
How did I get away? Oh, if I should 
meet him again! and it night! I did 
not know that night could be so terrible, 
when one is a stranger, and all alone.” 

“But it is not night! I'll epen the 
blinds, and you can see for yourself. 
It’s morning, and you are not alone, if 
you are a stranger. Indeed, my dear, 
you have found some kind friends.” 

“You are kind. You are very kind. 
Where am I?” 

“ You are in a quiet corner of a very 
big hotel—the one that you strayed 
into last night. It is true, as a rule, it 
is shut against all strange, lone women. 
But it is just as true that they are never 
to be insulted. And the man who took 
advantage of your loneliness to abuse 
you has lost his place for it. Mr. Ro- 
selle told me to keep you in the morn- 
ing till he came.” 

“Mr. Roselle?” 

“Yes, he owns this house, and he 
brought you up here himself. He is a 
good man. I advise you, as a friend, to 
follow his advice, whatever it may be, 
my dear.” 

Eirene passed her hand over her fore- 
head, as if to smooth out the confusion 
of her brain. Whenever she lost con- 
sciousness, her soul seemed to go mil- 
lions of miles away from the earth, so 
far that when she came back, it adjusted 
itself with difficulty to the old condi- 
tions. 

In her troubled sleep, she had been 
traversing the great streets again, all alone 
in the night, with that terrible man pur- 
suing her. Now, as it slowly came to 
her how it was, how she had been pro- 
tected and cared for in her helplessness, 
in the very place where even shelter 
had been denied her, how her Lord’s 
promise had proved true to her, beyond 
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every fear, she laid her face back upon 
her pillow, and shed the silent tears of 
gratitude and thanksgiving. 

It was past ten o’clock when Mr. 
Roselle appeared. Before then Eirene 
had eaten a good breakfast, and clothed, 
and in her right mind, with the light of 
a new-born hope and trust shining in 
her eyes, she sat, scarcely looking the 
same girl that was carried thither the 
night before. 

“T have come to ask you to go with 
me to my wife, my child; will you go?” 
asked Mr. Roselle, 

“T cannot express my thanks that you 
are willing to take me,” was the answer, 
uttered in genuine gratitude. 

Mr. Roselle’s family did not live in the 
hotel, but in a private house in an ad- 
joining street. irene soon found her- 
self in the presence of a lady, delicate 
and nervous looking, but with an ex- 
pression so exactly the reflection of her 
husband’s that she might have been 
taken for his twin sister. 

He had evidently told her all about 
Eirene, for she received the girl with a 
kindness which was actually tender in 
its sympathy. 

“T feel quite sure that Providence has 
sent you to us, my dear,” ‘she said. ‘TI 
have been praying for weeks that I 
might be guided aright in the choice of 
a companion for my two little grand- 
daughters, whom we have adopted as 
our own. They have their masters 
every day, but I have not been able to 
find a satisfactory person to superintend 
them out of study hours, and to go out 
with them every day. I am not strong 
enough to do it myself, for I want them 
to walk, and to visit all the places of in- 
terest in the city, as a part of their edu- 
cation. It ought not to be a servant, 
nor ought it to be a person so far re- 
moved from them in culture and interest 
that she will not answer their questions 
or enter into their feelings. Don’t you 
think that you could?” 

“T could enter into their feelings; I 
am afraid I don’t know enough to an- 
. swer all their questions, but I would do 
my best. It would make me very happy 
if I could,” 
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“T don’t doubt it. I like your face. 
My husband says that I decide too im- 
plicitly by people’s faces, but I can’t 
help it, and I notice that he does just 
about the same himself. I really believe 
that Providence has sent you to me. So, 
if you should do anything to prove to 
the contrary, I should be terribly disap- 
pointed. You wont, will you, my 
dear?” 

“Not if I can help it. I will write 
to-day to the clergyman of my native’ 
town, and to his wife. They have 
known me ever since I was born, and 
can tell you all about me.” 

“Never mind, so far as we are con- 
cerned. As I said, your face is quite 
enough for me, and I am far from believ- 
ing in all faces, I assure you. You may 
write to your friends if it will be a sat- 
isfaction to yourself; but do not feel 
obliged to do it on our account. When 
you feel rested and stronger you may 
tell me all your troubles. And I shall 
believe every word you say.” 

“Thank you, how good you are.” 

“Qh, no! I’m far from good. I'll tell 
you now, I have a very irritable dispo- 
sition, Little things fret me almost to 
death when I don’t feel well, and some- 
times you will have a very tedious time 
with me. Everybody does. But my 
friends all forgive me, for I have the 
hardest of it. Nothing is harder than 
to know that you are disagreeable, and 
not to be able to help it. But I shall 
certainly try to make your home pleag- 
ant. I'll not forget that I had a daughter 
once ——” 

Here Mrs. Roselle began to weep ina 
very nervous manner, and Eirene intui- 
tively felt wherein she was to comfort 
and even support her. 

Eirene was a born comforter. The 
sight of this gentle lady’s tears called all 
her swift sympathies into action, and 
when Mr. Roselle entered the room a 
few minutes later, he found the young 
stranger bathing his wife’s temples . 
and soothing her as if she had been a 
child. 

“T told you, father, that I felt Provi- 
dence had sent her to us, and now I 
know it. Such a touch on my aching 
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head I haven’ felt since Alice died,” and 
she began to weep afresh. 

“Don’t, mother!” he said tenderly, 
and yet imploringly. “ Don’t give up to 
your feelings now. You know how it 
takes your strength, and how it troubles 
me.” 

“Yes, [ know. It hurts me to think 
I trouble you, but what a comfort it will 
be to have somebody at last with whom 
T can cry as much as I please, and it 
wont trouble! Some one to whom 
I can tell all my feelings; what a 
comfort!” 

“And what a comfort to me!” said 
Mr. Roselle. “I will pay any one a 
handsome salary, mother, who will let 
you cry just as much as you wish, who 
can enter into all your feelings without 
being worn out by them.” 

“Now, father, that don’t sound just 
kind, but I know you don’t mean any- 
thing, and that I am a trial crying so 
much over what you cannot help. It’s 
a trial because you can't help it!” This 
comforting thought revived Mrs, Roselle’s 
spirits so much that she dried her last 
tears herself and sat up, andsmiled upon 
her husband a perfectly enchanting 
smile, which he returned with another 
so tender, it was proof in itself that she 
was the absolute queen over his heart, if 
she was a weeping one. 

“T must tell you,” she said later to 
Eirene, “that in about two years we in- 
tend to take the girls to Europe to study. 
You must know this, so that if you 
should not want to go with us, though I 
hope you will, that you may prepare 
yourselffor a more satisfactory position. 
What would you like to do, dear?” 

Eirene told her that she would like to 
qualify herself to be a thorough ‘book- 
keeper and corresponding clerk in some 
large establishment devoted to ladies’ 
fabrics. That she thought such a posi- 
tion would command an income ap- 
proaching nearer to a man’s who devotes 
all his ‘time and power to a business; 
that she had been working towards it 
as fast as she could, unaided, and 
alone; that she could already read and 
write French, and had studied German. 

“Not a bad idea,” said Mrs. Roselle, 
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“for one who must earn her own sup- 
port. It would give you great inde- 
pendence, my dear, and I should say that 
that was something that you surely need 
to cultivate, as you have to face the 
world alone. You will have time to go 
on with your studies here. Then there’s 
the Business College, vou can attend it 
evenings, just as well as not, and Pom- 
pey can be sent for you. I feel that I 
have a duty to do to you, my child, and 
I shall do it. I shall help you to help 
yourself, so that as long as you live you 
can carry your fortune with you, the 
source of an ‘honorable competency and 
position in yourself. I have often 
thought of it, if I hadn’t a husband and 
money, what would become of me! 
Why, my dear, if I were suddenly to lose 
both, and find myself a stranger in the 
streets, I should be worse off than you 
were last night. Nothing is so abjectly 
helpless as a superficially educated wo- 
man suddenly brought to want or to 
take care ofherself. Mr. Roselle thought 
of this when he saw you—how it would 
have been with me, or hisown daugh- 
ter—" 

Here came a fresh flood of. tears, and 
Eirene spent atleast another hour consol- 
ing her, and listening to tender remin- 
iscences of her “dear, dead daughter.” 

That night Eirene kneeled long by the 
white bed in the neat room which she 
was to call her own. Forty-eight hours 
had not passed since she started forth in 
the street alone, and here she was, shel- 
tered, protected, with the prospect of 
usefulness and independence before her. 
Already she had more than she had even 
dared to ask or hope for, how much 
more! Already she had what so many 
before her, alone and strange as she was, 
had sought, and sought in vain. And what 
had been their portion in this great 
Babylon! She shuddered as she thought. 
One day in the streets, friendless and 
houseless, had proved to her to what 
extremity many such days had brought 
her sisters. And as she thought, here 
onher knees, with uplifted face, and out- 
stretched hands, she vowed to God a 
vow that from that hour to the last, as 
she had opportunity, she would conse- 














crate it all to the help of the poor, the 
friendless, the struggling of her own sex; 
that no woman should be too depraved, 
nor too forsaken for her to help accord- 
ing to her power. She would do what 
she could to upbuild a self-helping, holy 
womanhood in the land, and she kept 
her vow. 

“To do it I must begin with myself,” 
she said as she arose from her knees. 

Thus her new life began. Like every 
other phase of human life, it ran on 
througk sunshine and shadow. Mrs. 
Roselle told the truth of herself. She 
was one of those lovely, difficult women 
of whom the world is full. ‘ Her ner- 
vous system was perfectly shattered,” 
she told her friends. And we all know 
that the loveliest woman on earth is to 
be dreaded if she has come to make a 
darling hobby of her nervous system, 
above all to dote upon it as “ perfectly 
shattered.” Mrs. Roselle’s had been treat- 
ed neither better nor worse than that of 
the average American woman of her 
class. Ignorance of the laws of life, 
self-indulgence, and the indulgence of 
others, with actual sickness and bereave- 
ment, had made her one of that innu- 
merable host who torment themselves 
and everybody else. Mrs. Roselle’s in- 
tentions were always kind and unselfish. 
If her “nerves” had only allowed her to 
carry them into action, she would have 
been an angel upon earth. Alas! in ac- 
tion she was capricious, irritable, and 
unreasonable, She had humored herself, 
and been humored by her friends, till it 
was indispensable to her existence that 
some one should live with her whose 
whole business on earth was to humor her 
whims, and listen to the story of her ail- 
ments and afflictions. This office now 
devolved upon Eirene. It was one 
which it had been almost impossible to 
fill by any one outside of her own family, 
who dearly loved her; but here at last 
was a stranger whose patience and sym- 
pathy had never been equalled by any 
mortal but her own husband. Her plan 
for Eirene was christian and philanthro- 
pic, but the more necessary that Eirene 
became to her, the more difficult it was 
for her to carry out her benevolent de- 
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sign for her welfare. Always to have 
ore ready to bathe her head, to listen to 
her cry, to wipe her tears, to comfort 
her, to sympathize with her, was a lux- 
ury of which her shattered nerves would 
not willingly be denied. Thus it came 
to pass that, outside of the evening 
hours actually spent in the business col- 
lege, Eirene found not an hour to study, 
save her old ones when everybody else 
slept. 

The children were just what the or- 
phaned grand-children of doting grand- 
parents usually are—“ perfectly spoiled,” 
in many respects, and yet retaining 
much of the sweetness of temper and 
integrity of character which were theirs 
by natural inheritance. They were both 
a torment and a delight to their youthful 
companion and teacher, for their teacher 
she became, in a deeper sense than any 
paid master ever could become. She 
would weep over their impertinence and 
ingratitude, and forget it all the next 
moment, when she felt their arms about 
her neck and their kisses on her mouth, 
The brightest hour of her day was that 
in which she walked out with them each 
afternoon. Then the great city became 
her educator. She grew familiar with 
all its public and private galleries of art. 
She learned not only every picture shop, 
but almost every picture in them. She 
spent hours with the children at Goupil’s 
and Schauss’, studying some of the best 
pictures and engravings of the world. 
With Alice and Anna she visited her 
early friends the sparrows. She told 
them stories sitting in the sunshine by 
the fountain in the little parks. The 
very spires of the churches piercing the 
blue air taught her something of propor- 
tion and beauty. Her relation with. 
Mrs. Roselle, whom she really loved, 
gave her deeper lessons in patience and 
self-control. In the business college she 
was laying the foundation of a solid edu- 
cation. Everywhere, in sky and air and 
earth, she saw beauty and drew it into 
her life. Thus her whole nature grew, 
and her culture had already become fine 
and esthetic. 

In two years the Roselles went to 
Enrope. Mrs. Roselle had a “nervous 
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spasm,” in which she accused Eirene of 
ingratitude because she declined to go 
with them. When she came out of it, 
she took her into her arms and told her 
she had done right. She did not know 
how to live without her, but now her 
nerves would let her, she felt that she 
had done right in refusing to leave her 
own mother for so many years; if it 
were only for a year or two it would 
have been different. “My own dear 
child would never have left her mother 
for so long,” she said, “then how can I 
blame you! Only I don’t know how to 
part with you! I love you, my dear, 
and you wont lay up anything against 
my poor nerves?” 

“No, indeed,” exclaimed Eirene, as 
she began to soothe her forehead with 
her hand and to bring her out of another 
spasm. 

They parted most affectionately, and 
with many tears. LEirene felt even more 
keenly than her friend how much she 
owed her in a thousand ways. 

They never met again. Within a year 
Mrs. Roselle died, and those shattered 
nerves found rest, let us believe, in that 
land whose inhabitants we are told are 
never sick, and wherein there is neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither any more 
pain. 

Her friends were gone. Again she 
was alone in the city; but if alone, not 
helpless as she was when she entered it. 
She had studied diligently, and without 
flagging. She had won already the cap- 
ital of the poor,—the assured power of 
self-support. To resolve in a moment of 
impulsive strength to labor on to a cer- 
tain end, is one thing; to carry that re- 
solve into execution, through obstacle, 
opposition, weariness and discourage- 
ment, is another and much more difficult 
thing to do. The bewilderment, the 
weakness, born of keen mental pain, are 
the effects hardest toovercome. Against 
these, through many joyless hours and 
days, Eirene struggled. Against these, 
while her heart cried, “Why strive! ” she 
still had striven, just as she resolved to 
do in the little chamber at home, in the 
hour when she first came back to life, to 
her life—to strive, no matter how long, 
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till she could command the highest wages 
of educated labor. 

Now, for the first time she found her- 
self face to face with the great and un- 
solved problems of daily life, as seen in 
a vast city with its inequalities, its mis- 
ery, its temptation, its uncertain rewards! 
The problems of labor, of sex, of condi- 
tion, confronted her. In silence she 
sought to work them out. Why could 
she receive not one-half of what a man 
would receive in the same place and for 
the same labor? Was not a part of the 
cause found in the fact that she had never 
received a man’s training, and was not 
supposed to bear a man’s responsibilities ? 
But she did bear a man’s responsibility 
without receiving his reward. How: 
would it be if by right she could claim 
that? She would try. She would fit 
herself thoroughly to be a book-keeper. 
She entered the business college in ad- 
vance, and such was her proficiency that, 
at the end of two years, she received a 
diploma from its President, with a note 
addressed to the proprietor of a famous 
ladies’ shopin the city. Her teacher said: 
“Mr. Mann has applied to me for a first- 
class book-keeper whom I can recom- 
mend, a lady preferred. I have chosen 
you. Mr. Mann is a just man, but likes 
to drive a sharp bargain. You are fitted 
to fill a first-class position. You know 
the salary such a position commands. 
Ask for it, it is your due, and do not be 
frightened when he tells you that he can 
get somebody a great deal cheaper. So 
he can, but he will want you.” 

Eirene approached the counting-room 
of Mr. Mann with many misgivings, but 
fortified by the words of the teacher, she 
presented her diploma and letter. 

“What salary would you expect in 
the position?” inquired Mr. Mann—a 
nervous, sharp-featured business man, 
looking over his spectacles. 

“ As much as you would give a man 
in the same position, and for doing the 
same work,” said the calm, even voice 
of Eirene. 

“Oh! That is what we never do. It 
is the reason that I applied at the col- 
lege for a lady. I didn’t want to pay 
a man’s salary, when there are so many 
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young ladies who would be glad to fill 
it for half of the sum that I should pay a 
man.” 

“T have studied long and faithfully to 
fit myself to do this work as well as a 
man could do it. I can translate and 
correspond in French, also in German, 
which the President told me would be a 
very important qualification, in your busi- 
ness; for doing this I want all that a 
man would get for doing the same things, 
or if not, I will perforin less responsible 
labor.” 

“Really, you are very exacting in 
your demands and ideas. Why, don’t 
you know that no lady expects to receive 
the wages of a man ?” 

“Nor should she, unless she is pre- 
pared to render service equal to a man’s. 
But if she can, is it not unjust to deny 
it?” 

“Tt may be unjust, but we must take 
the world as we find it. You don’t look 
it, child; but really, you arestrong mind- 
ed, That is a very dangerous class of 
women. I would advise you as a friend 
to keep away from them, Am sorry we 
can’t come to terms.” 

Eirene felt a struggle going on within 
her, between her natural compliance and 
her sense of justice. It was hard not to 
yield, not to yield to her natural self-es- 
timate and say, “I will take the situa- 
tion at what you are willing to pay,” but 
the words of her teacher, and the thought 
ofall that she wanted money for, support- 
ed her, and made her action stronger than 
her impulse. 

Without a word, without the slightest 
prospect of any other place before her, 
she took her teacher’s letter and diploma, 
and walked away. 

The quiet dignity of the act impressed 
Mr. Mann more than the most powerful 
argument could have done. As a busi- 
ness man, he depended much on the re- 
commendativn of the college principal. 
He was periectly aware that, such a per- 
son as the teacher pronounced the bearer 
of the letter to be would be invaluable to 
him. And as he watched the face of its 
bean.r as she moved quietly away, he be- 
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lieved every word that the teacher had 
said. 

In spite of herself, it was with a feeling 
of discouragement that Eirene laid down 
that night. 

“No matter how competent or how 
instructed, after all, how hard it is for a 
woman to face the world in the shape of 
one rich man, to ask him for employ- 
ment, without which she cannot honora- 
bly live, and to have him refuse,” she 
said to herself. 

“How can I do it over again to-mor- 
row ?” she asked, “ andyetIcan. I must 
go again to my teacher, and ask him to 
send me to some one else,” 

But the first mail in the morning 
brought her a letter from Mr. Mann, stat- 
ing that her services as book-keeper and 
corresponding clerk in his establishment 
would be accepted on her own terms, 
At first it seemed impossible that such 
success could be her portion, yet she 
went and took her seat, and began her 
duties as quietly and composedly as if 
she had been doing them all her life, and 
had never made an effort to secure the 
power to do them. More and more it 
became a strangely isolated life that she 
lived, alone and unknown in the great 
city. How small her own existence 
seemed to her, how feeble a ripple in the 
mighty current of human life rushing 
around her. She was busy all day, she 
was tired at night, and for this very rea- 
son probably she felt the more keenly 
the need of some human presence which 
belonged to her. 

“T am one of a great multitude,” she 
would say, as she looked down from her 
high watching place, some starry night, 
upon the innumerable lights of the city 
gleaming far beneath her. “Only one! 
How many there must be who live and 
work asI do. How hard and long life 
would seem to go and come all through 
it with no one near to love. Yet this 
happens to many.” It did not occur to 
her that anything different could ever 
happen to her. It is so natural for youth 
to believe that it is done with life, even 
before it ial begun it. 








THE DE PEYSTERS. 

Perorig who imagine that all the aris- 
tocracy of New York is centered in 
Fifth Avenue or the streets which border 
it, have a very superficial knowledge of 
the real life of the metropolis. Many a 
sleepy old mansion which rarely deigns 
to open its securely closed eyes of win- 
dows upon the roaring and encroaching 
mart below, hides within its excluding 
and exclusive shutters the best blood of 
the ancient Knickerbockers. 

Such an one was De Peyster House. 
It stood on a street which fashion had 
long since forgotten. All people who 
felt that their position in the first society 
needed visible support to sustain it, had 
left the neighboriood long before. But 
the De Peysters could afford to live 
“down town.” 

De Peysrer! There it was on the broad, 
bright brass door-plate. The name was 
sufficient unto itself, and would have 
been if it had glittered out from among 
the hovels of the Five Points. But as it 
was not, it only sent its long gleam 
athwart the sturdy warehouses which 
had defiantly run up beside its very 
door, and out toward the little triangular 
park before it which, being owned by 
the De Peysters, who were in no need 
of money, and who withal were very fond 
of their own way, and proud to show 
that they could afford to take it, still 
remained a breathing-spot for men and 
women, animals, birds, and little children, 
amid all the thunder of traffic, in spite of 
the enormous sums offered by corpora- 
tions to buy it. 

“ Just like those old Knickerbéckers— 
no progress, no public spirit in them; 
they want everything precisely as their 
Dutch great-grandfathers had it,” said 
young New York in a pet, because he 
could not turn De Peyster Park into 
a warehouse for hams. Thus the birds 
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sang and the lilacs blossomed, and the 
little old fountain spurted clear water 
out of its broken-nosed Neptune, and 
the little children came with their nurses, 
and the ragged children who had no 
shoes, and the old men and the old 
women from the tenement-houses, who 
would never have seen the bright face of 
Nature else, and all were happy in the 
little park while great New York rushed 
and roared around it, pausing only long 
enough some day to wonder and lament 
that such a building-spot, “ worth a for- 
tune,” should be wasted. Occasionally, 
in the fragrant spring mornings, and in 
the late October, when the bright, brief 
autumnal day was taking its tender 
farewell of the world, the sleepy old 
mansion would open wide its eyes, 
which were shut often and long, and 
then in its great drawing-room win- 
dows might sometimes be seen a fair 
and wistful face looking out toward the 
old trees across the street, and some- 
times a strong man’s face would be 
turned in the same direction. But there 
were months and months that this never 
happened, and on its most gala days the 
old mansion had a rather shut-up and 
solitary look. No glad children ever 
ran up and down its high steps, no 
baby’s face ever shone out of its win- 
dows. Allits visitors came and went in 
stately carriages. Its door-knob was 
very bright, its shutters very white, its 
brick walls very venerable, with gray 
tints and tiny tufts of moss which out- 
lined the carving on its quaintly-wrought 
pilasters and cornices. 

De Peyster house was one of the 
comparatively few houses left which 
boast a proud historic record in this city 
of swift transition and eager change. 
When it was built in the seventeenth 
century, orchards blossomed about it, 
and meadows, musical with tinkling 
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cow-bells, ran down almost to the Bat- 
tery, where the great ships come in. 
Where the cows grazed and apples 
ripened, great warehouses now soared 
high in air, and pushed and almost stifled 
each other for room. The great garden 
of the De Peysters, the pride of New 
Amsterdam in colonial days, was now 
cut into lots, buried in mouldy vaults, 
and covered with dingy houses into 
which the sunshine never came. Nearly 
all the lands lying between their house 
and the bay had once been owned by 
the De Peysters. It was a De Peyster 
who had given the city the site of the 
old Fly Market, and the site of old 
Federal Hall, in which Washington was 
inaugurated first President of the United 
States, and on which now stands the 
vast marble pile of the New York Cus- 
tom House. It was a De Peyster who 
gave the bell into whose metal the citi- 
zens of old Amsterdam cast their silver 
coins, which swung so long in the quaint 
belfry of the old Middle Church on 
Nassau street, and which by Lafayette 
Square still sends out the silvery chimes 
which have floated above the city for 
more than one hundred and fifty years. 
Year by year, generation by genera- 
tion the old house had watched its lands 
vanish, its race depart, to sleep in the 
deep vault under the pavement of Trini- 
ty; had watched the sure advance of 
commerce, its resistless foe; but while 
the very face of the earth changed, it 
changed not—it seemed to frown in the 
face of time, and to defy mutation. It 
could afford to smile on the narrow, 
shallow, toppling piles which to-day are 
called “ palatial,” this kingly old house, 
that tarried to tell what comfort and 
splendor were in colonial times. Here 
was its broad double door, and above it 
the great arched window and hanging 
balcony, from which on many a field- 
day the troops of New Amsterdam had 
been reviewed by colonial Governors, 
and from which, long after, Governor 
George Clinton and General Washington 
reviewed the Revolutionary Army in 
New York. Within, its great central hall, 
its tapestry room, its blue room, its 
wainscoted rooms remained untouched 
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of time or progress. Here in its grand 
drawing-room were the costly furniture 
and works of art brought to New Am- 
sterdam by Johanes de Peyster early in 
the seventeenth century. Here in the 
library was the portrait of the grand- 
father of this Johanes de Peyster, in 
flowing wig and robe, and ruffles, a 
nobleman of France, who fled to Holland 
with his family at the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Here hung the portraits 
of his wife and child, in courtly robes, 
and that of Colonel Arent Schuyler De 
Peyster, famed as soldier, diplomat, and 
poet, with pictures of every generation 
of the family down to the fair and state- 
ly De Peysters of to-day. Its spacious 
wainscoted dining-room was still redo- 
Jent of colonial cheer; its side-board 
still resplendent with historic silver, the 
massive plate brought by Johanes J’e 
Peyster from Holland, the embos: ed 
punch-bowl and tankards—memorials of 
the family in France and their grandeur 
in early centuries. Here was a shrine 
sacred to the past in the very heart of 
the present. What did the old house, so 
full of proud and tender memories, care 
for roaring trade or young New York! 
Yet all left of its race to inhabit it, and 
to hold guard over its treasures, surely 
belonged to young New York, were of 
it, and yet not of it—a brother and sister, 
Cornelia and Pierre De Peyster. It is 
right here to call her Cornelia De Peys- 
ter, she was so truly a daughter of her 
race, never having merged one of its 
characteristics in the nominal marriage 
which had given her in the world anoth- 
er name. Mrs. Stuyvesant was the 
name ‘by which the world now called 
her; she had borne it for-years, and yet 
had never become used to it; even now 
she would irstinctively shudder when 
she heard herself suddenly called by it. 
Hers had been one of those ill-fated 
marriages out of which so much of the 
misery and sin of this world are born. 
To be sure, it did not last very long. 
She had not passed youth, and was 
already free; and yet no less the blight 
that other life had cast on hers could nev- 
er be effaced. And it was not wholly 
Cornelia’s fault that she entered into this 
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marriage ; her brother knew that. Next 
to the rich and dissolute bachelor who 
coveted this lily of the De Peyster house 
and bore her away at last, it was unwit- 
tingly, the fault of her only brother, who, 
though he never sought it, acquiesced 
in his sister’s sacrifice. At least he was 
negatively to blame, for, had he opposed 
it, it could scarcely have happened. 
And yet it was hardly his fault; it was 
the fault of his education, and the 
world’s accepted standard of a woman’s 
only destiny. He was a very young 
man then, and had just arrived in 
Europe to travel, and to complete his 
university studies. Cornelia accompa- 
‘nied him, for the brother and sister were 
very near in heart to each other. She 
visited the family estates at Rouen and 
the ancient family fief near Antwerp; 
sk + sought to draw near in spirit to her 
rel tives there, and found to her aston- 
ishnient that she was an American, and 
that more than the ocean divided her in 
sympathy from her European kindred. 
She was astar at court, and shone in 
the society of capitals. She studied art 
in famous galleries, and copied pictures 
in secret. But wherever she went one 
shadow followed her, and Philip Stuy- 
vesant was by her side. He was twice 
her age, had lived one—aye, many lives, 
not one guiltless since that of infancy ; 
now he wanted to begin another, with 
this lily maid as its flower. 

“You are a woman, you know; so there 
seems to be nothing for you at last but 
marriage,” said Pierre, when Cornelia 
came,to him for advice—to this brother 
who had reached the astute age of twen- 
ty-one. “ Perhaps you care as much for 
Phil. as you ever will for any one. You 
say that he fascinates you, and the fam- 
ilies, you know, have intermarried for 
generations. Phil. seems desperate. 
May be it is as well to succumb to des- 
tiny first as last, as it’s marriage or no- 
thing for a woman; though I’m sure I 
don’t want to lose you; and if Phil. would 
get out of the way, we might have a good 
time for several years.” 

It is but just to Pierre to say that he 
was unacquainted with the secret wick- 
edness of Philip Stuyvesant’s life; had 
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he known of it, it would have aruused 
him to rage that such a man should dare 
to seek the hand of his only sister, and 
would have modified his ideas forever of 
marriage as a woman’s only destiny. As 
it was, we shall see that he lived to regret 
these words—more, perhaps, than any 
that he ever uttered. 

Cornelia De Peyster married Philip 
Stuyvesant, and only herself and God 
ever knew all the disenchantment and 
disgust and weariness of life which that 
marriage brought her. The men of the 
De Peyster house had their faults, but 
they were the faults of dominant will and 
over-strong prejudices, not of dishonor. 
They were true to their higher selves, 
and true to their fellow-men back to the 
days when they were driven from their 
native seats, for conscience’s sake, by 
the persecutions of Charles IX. Cornelia 
De Peyster knew manhood only through 
her brother and father; hers was the 
highest idea of manly rectitude and of 
manly honor. With a soul in its inmost 
self pure as the snow, no words can tell 
what it was to her to find that the man 
whom she believed she could have loved 
—the man to whom she was already mar- 
ried, was the slave of low vices; to be 
compelled to read the record of his 
shameful life ; to know, now that he had 
won her, that she was no more to him 
than a hundred others. Bitter knowl- 
edge to any woman, it was doubly bitter 
to her, so pure and proud, so young and 
disappointed. The years spent with him 
seemed to cast an irremediable blight 
over her nature It was not her visible 
life so much, it was her soul whose bloom 
was destroyed. In five years he died, 
and the youthful widow came back to 
the house in which she and her father 
and his father before were born, and for 
years the brother and sister had lived 
together and called De Peyster house 
home. 

Here Cornelia De Peyster, endowed 
with the finest natural gifts, drified into 
a perfectly objectiess existence. Any- 
thing more idle or aimless than her days, 
it would be difficult to imagine. Yet it 
was impossible to come in contact with 
her and not feel that she was born for 
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better things than the inanities which 
filled her life. We see women in plenty 
driving about, leaving bits cf pasteboard 
at the doors of houses, spending half of 
their days in dry-goods shops, and the 
other half in vapid amusements, and it 
never occurs to us that they have pow- 
ers adapted to higher occupation, or were 
born to a better destiny. 

But Cornelia De Peyster was not one 
of these. You felt constantly that she 
played with life; that she amused her- 
self with toys upon its surface, while 
rich powers were lying in her soul un- 
occupied, and noble tasks in her life un- 
attempted. It was often from sheer 
indolence that she left the latter un- 
touched, and from fear that she shrank 
back from the possibilities which she 
felt in her own being. “It is all van- 
ity,” she would murmur to herself, “ this 
struggle for a career, or for anything in 
this world, making life an endless en- 
deavor. People can never reach their 
ideal; and if they could, by that time 
death would take them. Life is so short, 
it does not give one half time enough to 
enjoy; there is no time left for work. 
But what delight life withholds from me! 
My God! how I could love and live! 
But it is too late! Eulalie, come and 
dress my hair; make me as handsome as 
you can. My beauty, at least, must not 
be a failure.” But the defrauded soul 
set its own seal upon those exquisite 
features, and told of its cheated life in 
every expression of the changeful face. 
Every glance of those eyes, every move- 
ment of that graceful form suggested the 
Might Have Been! 

When the fine eye-brows arched, when 
the soft fire in the oriental eyes burned 
in steadfast flame—as the slight figure 
grew erect and stately, every curve 
swelling with unconquerable pride, yet 
alluring with irresistible grace, you said, 
“This woman is Zenobia; she was born 
an empress.” 

When these same eyes melted in ten- 
der ruth, growing dim with tears of 
loving compassion as she listened to 
some story of human sorrow, and listen- 
ed only to relieve, you said she was born 
a Sister of Mercy, and no other. 
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There were days when she ordered © 
the coachman to drive to the outskirts 
of the city, to the new streets struggling 
through masses of rock on which were 
perched the shanties of Irish laborers, 
where children and goats scrambled and 
played together. The scanty grass creep- 
ing over the boulders was a relief to her 
eyes after the desert of stone and brick 
through which she had passed; yet it was 
not for this meagre beauty which Nature 
reluctantly filtered through seams of 
granite that she came in search. It was 
the half-barbarous yet often beautiful 
children that she came to see. They all 
knew the lovely lady, and would come 
scrambling down the rocks in flocks, sur- 
rounding the carriage with laughter and 
shouts, as they stretched out ragged 
aprons and dirty hands for the painted 
primers and sugar bon-bons, which 
never failed to come from the coach in 
showers. To have watched her face at 
this time, radiant with happiness as she 
scattered her treasures among the ex- 
cited children, or suffused with pity as 
she bent over one looking sad, or sick or 
neglected among the rest, you would 
say, “‘What a Madonna face! This wo- 
man was made for a mother, to find life 
and love, and a career in her children.” 
Thus Cornelia, looking at the ragged, 
hard-worked mother in her cabin door, 
surrounded by her barefooted brood, 
would sigh, and say to herself as she 
turned away, “She is happier than I, 
Her life is hard, and lacks many com- 
forts. Her husband is ignorant, and ° 
perhaps sometimes brutal; yet he loves 
her in his rough way, and she is happy 
and satisfied in him and her children, 
She has more to live for than I have, her 
life is more natural and complete than 
mine.” Of course Cornelia Stuyvesant 
was the last woman in the world who 
would have exchanged places with the 
Irish mother; yet she was sincere in 
recognizing @ charm in the other's life 
that her own had not, and while she 
pitied her poverty she envied her happi- 
ness. 

Life had already taken on a very dif- 
ferent aspect to Pierre De Peyster from 
that which it wore when he advised his 
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sister to marry Philip Stuyvesant. It is 
the ordinary opinion that it is woman 
alone who feels her personal life to be 
incomplete until she finds her mate. 
This is probably true in average life. 
Yet there are many men, and they men 
of the highest type, who cannot remem- 
ber the time when they did not see, if 
ever so dimly, in their possible future, the 
distant vision of their fairer self. In the 
proportion that they feel their own 
nature to be incomplete, do they sigh for 
its counterpart. 
This had all been true of Pierre De 
Peyster, yet nobody had guessed it. 
He was a proud man, whose pride was 
all embodied in what he hid, not in what 
he revealed. Not a night of his life but, 
as he sat brooding in his solitary room, 
he thanked Fate and his own organ of 
secretiveness, that nobody on earth knew 
his heart—his real heart—that deep, ten- 
fer soul of himself which could love and 
suffer so much. He felt a silent satisfac- 
. tion in the personal reputation that he 
had won in his own exclusive circle of 
being a woman-hater. Very likely he 
felt a little unconscious vanity in the 
satisfaction that this very reputation 
made him a more interesting personage 
in the estimation of such women as he 
was most desirous to please. Still the 
chief satisfaction arose from the fact 
that this seemed to release him from all 
obligation to pay special attention to 
any lady. No one expected it—he was 
a@ woman-hater—that was reason enough 
why he should not put himself out for 
any lady. He rarely did. His private 
personal opinion was, that in comparison 
with his standard of what a woman 
should be, nearly all the women whom 
he knew were little more than idiots, 
He was intellectually arrogant, and it 
did not seem to him to be worth the 
while to trouble himself in any way for 
creatures of such petty lives and feeble 
comprehension, They did not interest 
him, they did not even amuse him. 
Every one disappointed him if in a 
favorable moment he was aroused to ex- 
pect anything more than a surface satis- 
faction, a passing pleasure of sight or 
sound. Nor was this strange with a 
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man of deep nature, moving in ‘nerely 
fashionable society. Nearly all the wo- 
men whom he met lived artificial lives. 
They toiled not, they thought not. Others 
toiled and thought for them. With them 
existence was a brilliant, yet dreary 
round of mere amusement, which in its 
sum was toil, and which left them at 
last worn, haggard, and inane. The 
only woman he knew whom he loved 
was his sister Cornelia. He watched 
her paint, he listened to her sing, he read 
his favorite books with her, conversed 
with her on many topics; but there was 
one he rarely mentioned. Nevertheless, 
he said to her one day: “Corna, I 
wish you were a man, or not my sister; 
then as a companion I believe you would 
be more to me than any other person 
that I ever met.” 

“What can you want more than a 
sister ?” she asked archly. 

““What could you want more than a 
brother?” he asked solemnly. 

“ Nothing.” 

“There’s your woman’s affectation. 
You of all women can afford to tell the 
truth, You are the truest woman I know, 
yet even you serenely tell me afib, You 
know as well asI do, that there is some- 
thing more—a satisfaction in sympathy, 
through unlikeness, that can only be 
found in one not of our own blood or 
sex.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is true. 
don’t you marry, Pierre?” 

“ More affectation. Whom am I to 
marry, for heaven’s sake? Gimp and 
buttons, fuss and feathers, pearl powder 
and crimpers? torpid livers and turgid 
brains? or woman’s rights and public lec- 
tures? Not one of them, thank you.” 

“ Well, I know lovely girls, and so do 
you, who have brains enough, but who 
don’t bother their heads about woman's 
rights, and who have nothing the mat- 
ter with their livers.” 

“Do you? Well, they don’t interest 
me, I have never seen a woman yet 
whom I would have been willing to 
marry, and I don’t believe that I ever 
shall.” 

But the more Pierre De Peyster ap- 
peared a confirmed old bachelor even to 
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his sister, the more he retired into him- 
self, and into his room, and pictured the 
impossible woman whom he had never 
seen, and never was to see. What a 
dream of beauty she was! She was just 
as faultlessly lovely in cruel day cross- 
lights as in the evening glow. What an 
intellect she had; but she was to use it 
solely in appreciating her husband! She 
was full of spirit, yet she had no will; 
her will was to be her husband's, and her 
husband was Pierre De Peyster. She 
had exquisite sensibility, yet she was 
never to scream, or be afraid of things, 
after the fashion of modern maidens. 
She was intellectually the peer of any 
man, without a man’s ambition; she was 
the most exquisitely feminine of women, 
without one feminine weakness; in fine, 
she was one of the loveliest and most 
preposterous dream-women that ever 
inhabited a man’s brain. The more 
Pierre thought about her, the more per- 
fect and impossible she became, the less 
likeness he found to her among the wo- 
men of his acquaintance, and the more 
persistently he retired to his apartment, 
where, gazing up through a cloud of 
smoke, he spent his late hours building 
dream-palaces for her. Thus the ladies 
of his “set” said: “ Pierre De Peyster 
gets to be more of an old bachelor every 
year; and he never was a beau.” Yet 
they troubled their heads very little about 
him. He was rich and manly, but then 
they knew many other men who were 
both, and yet took much pains to please 
and woo them, and this was what Pierre 
De Peyster never did. The rising pro- 
fessional men of his acquaintance said: 
“What a pity Pierre De Peyster isn’t 
poor! If he were, he could make his 
mark in the world.” And the driving 
business men who knew him would say : 
“There’s De Peyster! If it wasn’t for 
that old Knickerbocker blood, he'd 
amount to soniething; with his fortune, 
he might make millions more out of it if 
he only had a little more energy, and 
wanted to.” But he did not seem to want 
to do so. “I can shut my eyes and 
grow as rich as a man ought to be,” he 
would say. Yet, in a quiet way, he 
managed his sister’s fortune and his own 
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with energy and wisdom, gathering in 
rents and dividends, looking after bonds 
and stocks, as if to do so was the su- 
preme object of his existence. But often 
nothing but his pride, and sense of honor, 
for he regarded his inheritance as a trust, 
could have kept him so busy. He liked his 
ease, and in all that he did he felt vague- 
ly, hour by hour, that in some way he had 
missed the highest and finest incentive 
of life. In his profession he was a skil- 
ful surgeon, but he had practised very 
little of late; it was too much trouble, 
“What's the use ?” he said of that, as he 
did of amassing more wealth. He was 
not a man to put himself out much in 
the way of exertion, unless moved by a 
commanding motive. This had never 
come to him. <A pure love of science 
had impelled him to walk the hospitals 
of Paris and London, and to avail himself 
of the instruction of the best American 
and European schools; but having be- 
come technically a master in his profes- 
sion, he shrank from its practice. He 
saw no occasion for it, he said, and never 
dreamed that his occasion had not come. 
All around him he saw men struggling 
after opportunity, and he said: “ Poor 
devils! Why don’t they see that nothing 
they are after is worth the ado they 
make about it. For my part, I don’t 
think that it pays to live. Itis altogether 
too much trouble.” Iam atraid that it 
never occurred to him at this time to be 
especially grateful for his own rich en- 
dowments of mind or fortune. He was 
born a De Peyster, and could not realize 
that if he had been born John Stokes, a 
good many rounds farther down the 
ladder of life, he might have tried as- 
hard as John to scramble up and make 
a standing-place for himself on a higher 
round. One thing is certain, with all his 
knowledge of science and society, at this 
time he was not at all acquainted with 
himself, and did not know that life to him, 
as a personal experience, was but a 
dawning dream, not yet a reality. 
Cornelia De Peyster went to church 
because she liked it, because she loved 
the service and loved the old church, 
Pierre strayed there occasionally from 
early habit, and to please his sister. When 
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‘there I am afraid that he worshipped 

as the men of this generation chiefly 
worship, enjoying the music, wandering 
through the prayers, listening to the 
sermon very little, and looking about 
very much, Old Trinity had always a 
charm for his eyes and heart ever since 
he sat in that same square pew a little 
boy by his mother’s side, and watched 
the tall trees in the church-yard wave 
their boughs outside and lay their deli- 
cate tracing in waving lines of shadow 
against the grand window of stained 
glass, It seemed so unchanged to him 
one October Sabbath, the great dim 
temple, with its lofty gothic arch, through 
whose mullioned windows the yellow 
light flickered down upon the brown 
stone pillars. 

Since he was a little boy Pierre 
thought that he had not seen the old 
church look so beautiful as it did this 
afternoon, with the radiance of the Oc- 
tober atmosphere floating through the 
open doors and pouring through the 
waving boughs of the trees outside, illu- 
minating the deep hues of the glass and 
hovering above the congregation in 
visible glory. In a sudden apocalypse 
of sunshine the gorgeous Christ on the 
great stained window seemed to stretch 
forth his hands in loving benediction 
upon the worshippers. Pierre’s eyes 
followed the sunshine as it glinted down- 
ward till it rested on the head of a 
woman in the aisle. The first thing he 
knew he was wondering why his eyes 
continued to rest there; why, when he 
withdrew them, that they wandered 
directly back. It was the pure woman- 
liness of the head and brow that attracted 
him, for surely the face of their owner 
was scarcely young. He looked as he 
had often looked in Rome or Venice at 
some rare head or face in the crowd—a 
peasant’s, or a beggar’s, perhaps, it mat- 
tered not which to him, for he was a 
student of human faces, and the study 
afforded him equal pleasure in every 
phase and condition in life. But now. 


as his eyes went persistently back to 
this face in the aisle, they discovered at 
last that it was young, although its first 
impression was not that of youth, At 
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last he saw that it was youth, under- 
lying and struggling through an expres- 
sion of thought and care and weariness, 
The history of a long life seemed stamped 
on those features, and to look forth from 
those eyes—those eyes! He caught their 
expression as the girl half turned toward 
him to escape the dazzling radiance 
which fell on her face. A strange, new 
thrill went through his heart, and even 
while he felt it he questioned what it 
was. And who was she! More plainly 
dressed than the servant by her side, 
had she been attired in rags he must yet 
have recognized ber as a lady—the ex- 
pression of refinement and culture on 
the face could not be mistaken, the very 
choice of her colors showed it, the soft 
gray dress and the blue ribbon touching 
her hair. 

The longer he gazed, the more this 
face took on the look of the woman of 
his dreams, and yet had he in his visions 
ever seen her—faded, weary, and poor? 
Never. ‘ She had fed on the roses, and 
lain in the lilies of life.’ And whatever 
else were true of this woman before 
him, life had come to her in no gentle 
guise; it had strained her faculties, 
it had smitten her heart; he who had 
read many a life-story on many a human 
face knew this as he gazed upon this 
one, and the knowledge seemed to draw 
him toward her in a tender, an almost 
divine pity, such as he had never felt 
before. 

The sweet voices of the altar-boys float- 
ed in from afar, drawing nearer, nearer, 
till the chancel was filled with the little 
white-robed choristers; the organ an- 
them flooded the arches; the great con- 
gregation rose, kneeled, and responded ; 
the October atmosphere still floating in 
baptized them anew with its golden 
glory; but through all, Pierre De Peyster 
saw but a single face, thought of but one 
mortal. She, alone with her own spirit, 
sitting on the stranger’s seat in the aisle, 
saw no one. The music, the prayer, the 
glory lifted her out of her daily condition 
into the holy awe of God's temple, and 
she worshipped. Loss, regret, weariness 
were nothing to her now; she lifted her 
face into the radiance which fell from the 
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pictured image of her Lord, and wor- 
shipped. 

Pierre De Peyster, half an hour later, 
entering his carriage, saw a slender figure 
disappear in the crowd moving up Broad- 
way, and as it vanished he sighed. 

The superlative loveliness of: the Sab- 
bath day had allured -Eirene on and on 
till she stood at the gate of Trinity. 
When she came it was not time for even- 
ing service and she wandered into the an- 
cient grave-yard. How eloquent it seem- 
ed to her, this spot shadowed by trees, 
lined with turf, bordered with innocent 
flowers—wherein the forefathers of the 
metropolis slept undisturbed by the tu- 
mult of the encroaching streets, by the 
troubled splendor ofa civilization of which 
they never dreamed. With the deepest 
interest she read the half-effaced names 
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on the old brown head-stones and moul- 
dy vaults. Mere names had always had 
a singular power to attract or repel her, 
and as she read them over, she wonder- 
ed that she liked so many of the old his- 
toricnames of New York. “ Cortlandt,” 
“Stuyvesandt,” “ Beekman,” “De Lan- 
cey,” “Schuyler,” “ Bayard,” she liked 
And here was the name of 
De Peyster—she read it on the face cf the 
ancient vault of the family; ‘“ Abraham 
De Peyster,” “Katherina De Peyster,” 
“Cornelia De Peyster,” “Pierre Guil- 
laume De Peyster,” and many more. 
“T like this name better than any other,” 
she said to herself. Thus with the name 
of De Peyster in her mind, she had en- 
tered Trinity Church and sat down in its 
aisle. 
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HILLTOP. 

Waar a change had come over Hill- 
top. From the quietest of ancient ham- 
lets, in a single year it was transformed 
into a fashionable summer resort. For 
hundreds of years a mineral spring had 
bubbled out of a rock on its highest 
pinnacle. The old people of the neighbor- 
hood for many generations had believed 
that these waters were full of health and 
healing. When their blood was out of 
order, when they had the “ dyspepsy,” or 
“rhumatiz,” a wagon and a barrel were 
dispatched to “The Spring.” The min- 
eral water once deposited in the coolest 
spot in the cellar, the invalid drank as- 
siduously every day, till new life and 
strength came back with the new iron 
in the blood. Next to the Lord, the 
people of Hilltop believed in their spring. 
They would say, “It’s all on account of 
the spring that Grandpy Smoot has lived 
to be ninety, and no doctor never could 
get a livin’ here.” 

There came a time in the cycles of 
God when the spring was not to renew 
the life of the people of Hilitop only, 
but to pour forth health for many people 
out in the wide world as well. It hap- 
pened in this wise. Amzi Smoot, who 
was employed in a large hotel in Boston, 
one dog-day morning was commiserating 
a feliow-clerk on his sickly appearance. 
“T say, Snipe,” he said, “if you’d only 
go up to our house and drink of our 
spring for a while, you won’t look so 
pale and pimpin’.” 

Mr. Sharpe, the proprietor, who was 
sitting near at a high desk, said nothing, 
but listened to this remark and to the 
conversation which came after with the 
ears of a speculator and a philosopher. 

The next Saturday Snipe went to Hill- 
top with Amzi. What with the medici- 


nal waters of the spring, and the fasci- 
nating presence of Miss Nancy, both 


liver and heart suddenly became so ac- 
tive, that the world, from being jaundiced, 
all at once became a very beautiful 
world indeed, and Hilltop was its Para- 
dise. ; 

The Saturday following Mr. Sharpe 
said carelessly to Amzi, “What was 
that you were saying the other day 
about a spring on your father’s farm? 
Snipe says the water is doing him any 
amount of good. I have a mind to try 
it myself; not out of his bottle, but to go 
up with you and spend Sunday, taste 
the spring, and get a sniff of the moun- 
tain air—that is if you’ve no objection, 
Amzi.” Objection! Amzi never felt so 
honored in all his life. I dare gay that 
it was the first and last time that the 
rich proprietor ever went on a social 
visit to one of his clerk’s, Amazi drove 
him all about in the family buggy. Mr. 
Sharpe’s keen eyes saw many things, and 
his equally keen mind came to many 
significant conclusions. 

He saw that the remarkably wild, ro- 
mantic beauty of Hilltop was still near 
the railroad and accessible to the great 
cities. He noted the pure, invigorating 
quality of the atmosphere. He tasted 
the waters of the spring, and if he had 
had no faith in their medicinal properties, 
he could still see that their surroundings 
would be most attractive to pleasure 
seekers, He was sagacious enough to 
conclude that here was a chance for 
a profitable investment, and he made it. 
The first result of his Sunday’s seeing 
and planning made Farmer Smoot, by 
the sale of the spring-portion of his 
farm, the richest man on Hilltop. The 
second result was a host of mechanics, 
and the strange sights and sounds of 
building in the widely scattered and 
quiet town. The third result was visible, 
at the beginning of the next summer, in 
the form of an elegant and spacious 
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hotel, with wide verandahs and crowning 
cupola surmounted by a floating flag. 
Blackberry _ bushes, mulleins, and dog- 
daisies no longer ran rampant on Pinna- 
cle Hill. They had been massacred to 
make place for velvet turf, broad flower- 
bordered avenues, rustic seats and ar- 
bors. 

Mr. Sharpe, with a taste remarkable 
in one of his class, instead of a heathen 
pagoda, built a quaint round pavilion 
over the ancient spring. Thus, while 
there were seats, shadow, and quiet for 
those who came to its side, its natural 
beauty remained undisturbed, its waters 
still bubbled up through mossy stones, 
and trickled through the fringing ferns 
as of old. The fourth result of Mr, 
Sharpe’s visit changed Hilltop from the 
stillest of secluded towns into a water- 
ing-place of fashion. 

Pinnacle House, its glistening cupola 
and flying flag on its lofty elevation, 
visible for miles around, was alike the 
pride and wonder of the natives. 

The country girls on the railroad-sta- 
tion steps were no longer compelled to 
be satisfied with tantalizing glimpses of 
the styles through car windows, for 
every train of “the season” deposited 
on those very steps companies of miracu- 
lously dressed ladies and pyramids of 
back-breaking trunks, the weight of 
which no farmer boy in Hilltop had ever 
lifted. 

The country roads, along which the 
hay-carts and buggies and old-time 
chaises of so many generations had rum- 
bled without even fretting away their 
grassy borders, took on an unwonted 


aspect, now on summer evenings, 
crowded as they were with gay city 
equipages. 


Down from the Pinnacle House, into 
ferny lanes, into forest roads, and into 
roads cut through fields of blossoming 
clover, rolled the stately coaches with 
their liveried outriders, open barouches 
filled with bevies of beautiful ladies and 
children, and the pretty basket pheetons, 
their ponies driven by fair hands, while 
to the seat behind clung a caparisoned 
flunkey. 

Until this day the simple Hilltopper 
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had believed the smart teams of Busy- 
ville fine beyond comparison; it is not 
strange, then, that these unwonted splen- 
dors filled their souls with wonder if not 
with longing. 

To none other did they bring so strange 
and deep a throb as to the heart of little 
Pansy Vale. The first one that she ever 
saw of these grand city carriages seemed 
to send a wild intuition through her 
brain. “Just such a fine carriage as that 
will come some day and carry me away,” 
she said to herself And from the mo- 
ment that this thought came to her she 
never doubted it. 

If Pansy hated anything, and it was 
certain that she did, she hated house- 
work, and her especial detestation was 
wiping dishes. She knew nothing of 
the quiet pleasure which Eirene had felt 
in fulfilling household duties, and in 
making everything look pleasant. And 
Mary Vale often said to herself“ I would 
do everything myself if I were strong 
enough; chores seem to come s0 un- 
natural to the child.” Thus it was anew 
comfort to the poor mother, when the lit- 
tle maiden did everything that she was 
bidden to do without crying or fretting, 
if she only had the promise of going out 
to the gate “in time to see the carriages.” 

Tea was taken and all the evening 
tasks performed at an earlier hour, in 
order that the little girl might be dressed 
and at the gate in time to see the evening 
driving. It is true, also, that Mary Vale 
enjoyed a pathetic kind of pleasure as 
she sat by the open window or in the 
porch watching the cavalcade pass by. 
It seemed to her such a perfect reflection 
of the brillant, beautiful life of that world 
of which she used to dream. How she 
had longed to go out into that world, 
and, how wonderful, the world itself had 
come to her very door. Thus she sat 
one August evening, the low sunshine 
falling on her brown hair, as with anxious 
eyes she looked out on her child. Pansy 
stood by the gate,—a little princess 
waiting for her throne. 

She had been unusually fretful over 
the dishes that evening, and her impa- 
tience while being arrayed in the blue 
merino frock could hardly be restrained, 
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“Dear me, I'll never get out there; 
they’ll all be gone by,” she said. 

Now she leaned over the low gate 
and looked up the long hill far away to 
the Pinnacle House. It was early and 
she saw nothing yet of the gay people 
from the hotel, but she knew they would 
be sure to come, for the picturesque road 
by the dormer cottage was a favorite 
drive. As she watched and waited the 
little brain was very busy. ‘“ Mother 
says that Hirene is patient,” she said to 
herself. “I don’t care if she is. She can 
be patient if she wants to be, I don’t; 
she can work if she likes to, I don’t. I 
can’t like to wash dishes and scour 
knives, and I’m not going totry. They 
make ny fingers crack and make them 
so scratchy, they’re hateful. I don’t 
think I'll live here always. It don’t 
seem like my house. If one of these 
strange ladies would ask me to go away 
with her I'd go. Mother wouldn’t want 
me to go, nor father, but I’d cry and 
teaze them, and they'd let me. I love 
mother and father, too, and a couple of 
natural tears forced themselves into the 
child’s eyes; but I don’t want to stay 
here. I want to ride in a carriage with 
two horses, and have a hat full of white 
feathers like the girl from Boston, I’m 
a great deal prettier than she is if I am 
poor! O, there’s my carriage! and my 
lady.” 

It rolled slowly down the hill, a 
basket pheton drawn by two black 
ponies, a dignified African in a livery of 
black and silver sitting with folded arms 
on the seat behind, A gentleman leaned 
back on its cushions, while a beautiful 
woman held the reins in her small and 
careless hand. She seemed to hold 
them still more loosely as she drew 
nearer, till at last the ponies walked 
slowly past the cottage, while the lady 
took a full survey of the little princess at 
the gate. “ She stood in that same spot 
and wore that very dress a year ago. 
Don’t you think that she is very 
pretty?” the child heard’ the lady say as 
the carriage rolled on, Amid the many 
which she had seen sittce, how well she 
remembered this carriage, the first one 
that she had seen on the road! That 
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was a year ago, and the same beautiful 
lady was driving them now. How she 
had watched and watched for it, but it 
never came again till this evening. For 
the truth was that the pheton had rolled 
from the mountains down to the sea and 
then back to the city, and had only just 
come again to Hilltop at the beginning 
of another season, With a feeling of 
disappointment and unhappiness, which 
she could neither fathom nor understand, 
the child watched the carriage go down 
the hill and pass out of sight. 

“She might have spoken to me, she 
might ” said the little lips, with a passion- 
ate quiver. “She remembered me, and 
she said that I was pretty, and she looked 
and looked, but she didn’t speak, uot to 
me, but she will,” and the little heart, ' 
which a moment before seemed to swell 
to bursting, gave a long sigh of relief. 

Again the little princess shook her 
glittering hair and her whole face grew 
radiant—the carriage was coming back, 
coming much faster than it went away. 
Pansy watched it without moving her 
eyes, till the lady drove directly to the 
gate. Then she dropped her reins and 
leaning over said in the most. natural 
tone in the world: 

“ What is your name, dear?” 

“‘Pansy Vale.” 

“Pansy Vale! What a pretty name. 
It’s just like you, too. She looks like a 
Pansy, don’t she, Pierre, with such dark 
purple eyes and yellow hair?” 

“She is a marked style, ve-ry,” said 
the gentleman thus appealed to.” 

“Do you live im this pretty little 
house?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You like to live here, don’t you?” 

“No, madam.” 

“What dignity! Who taught you to 
say ‘madam’ with such an air?” 

“Nobody.” 

“Nobody! Well, she hasn’t the 
manner of a country child, has she, 
Pierre?” 

“Perhaps you have not always lived 
in this little house, and that’s why you 
don’t like it?” 

“Yes, I've always lived here, I was 
born here.” 
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“But you have a good papa and mam- 
ma, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Pansy with em- 
phasis. 

“Yet you don’t like tolive with them ?” 
said the lady reproachfully. 

“T do like to live with them, but I 
don’t like to live here,” said Pansy. 

“Why don’t you like to live here?” 

“Tt’s lonesome.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“No, madam, I don’t like to go so far 
to school; the sun burns me and makes 
me red.” 

“O, Pierre, hear the child! Who would 
think that she was born in the coun- 


try!” 

“ Now, you have told me every reason 
why you don’t like to live here?” 

“QO, no! I haven’t told you the reason 
of all—I don’t like to wash dishes and 
scour knives, I hate it.” 

At this announcement the gentleman 
laughed outright. 

“What would you like to do?” 

*“T would like to ride in a carriage 
like this with two horses, and wear a hat 
full of white feathers like the girl from 
Boston. I would like to learn to dance 
and sing, and paint pictures, and talk 
French, and live in a great city where I 
could see a great many people, and 
where they could see me.” 

“Well, you certainly know what you 
want; that’s more than most of us grown 
people do,” said the gentleman with a 
look of amusement. 

The large soft eyes of the lady looked 
down into the child’s face with an in- 
quiring gaze. 

“You have very strange notions,” she 
said, ‘for a country child. Does your 
mamma let you read novels?” 

“No, I only read the stories in the 
newspapers. I’ve read Uncte Tom’s 
Castn,” she sai2 musingly. 

“Then you know all about little Eva. 
Don’t you want to be like her?” 

“QO, no indeed.” 

“Why not?” 

“She was too good. If I were like 
her I'd have to die.” 

“Do you want to live?” 

“O, yes. I’m sure this world is a great 
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deal pleasanter than heaven. I don’t 
want to go there at all.” - 

“You don’t? Why not?” 

“ My Sabbath-school teacher is always 
telling me that if I am a good girl I can 
go to Heaven and sing forever and ever. 
I think that it would be dreadfully tire- 
some to sing fotever and ever, and I 
shouldn’t like it any better walking up 
and down by a river.” 

Again the gentleman laughed. “ What 
stupid ideas good people have of Heaven 
any way,” he said, “But we are none 
of us so sure of getting there that we 
need worry about it, Puss.” 

“T don’t believe that there is enough 
in this world or in the next to satisfy 
you, my little Pansy,” said the lady 
as she slowly lifted her eyes from the 
child’s face; but thereis one thing that 
you can have without waiting—a ride. 
Would you like to go?” 

“Oh, how much! Thank you,” said 
the excited Pansy. 

“Go and ask your mother, then, and 
if she says yes, we will take you up to 
the Pinnacle House.” 

“ But stay,” she added, “ that is hardly 
the way to carry off a mother’s child. 
Will you introduce me to your mother, 
Pansy ?” And gathering up her delicate 
draperies, she stepped out upon the grass 
and followed Pansy to the house. 

Mary Vale, who had witnessed the 
conversation from her seat by the win- 
dow, rose to meet the tall and lovely 
stranger whose airy robes filled all her 
narrow doorway. 

“Mother! this is my lady—the one 
that I chose from all the rest last Sum- 
mer.” 

“T did not know that I had been so 
honored, Mrs. Vale,” said one of the soft- 
est voices in the world ; “although I no- 
ticed your daughter last Summer, and re- 
membered her. I am Mrs. Stuyvesant, of 
New York, and have made myself very 
well acquainted with your daughter. [ 
am very fond of children, of little girls 
especialy. If you will be so kind as tu 
let me drive Pansy to the Pinnacle 
House, I will bring her back safely before 
dark.” , 

“Tt is you who are kind,” said Mary 
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Vale, as she offered her easiest chair to 
the stranger, while Pansy flew up stairs 
for her best hat. 

“Pansy has tried to describe you to 
me many times, and has so nearly suc- 
ceeded that it seems as if I knew you 
and had seen you many times before.” 

Ere these simple sentences had passed 
between these two women, they had felt 
intuitively attracted toward each other. 
The one was young and of rare loveli- 
ness, carrying with her the unmistakable 
insignias of wealth and rank; the other 
was faded, and bore on her face the sign 
of a life repressed and unfulfilled, as well 
as an expression of endurance and tender 
patience. But there was that in each 
which appealed to the other; and when 
Pansy came down in her shabby little 
hat which she had privately punched, 
because it dared to be her best one, she 
found her mother and the lovely stran- 
ger conversing as if they were not 
strangers. She entered the door just 
in time to hear her mother say, * I think 
it is beyond my power to make the child 
contented or happy ; yet I often reproach 
myself for it all: her habits and state of 
mind are the reflections of what mine 
were before she was born! ” 

A few moments more and Mary Vale 
watched the pheton roll away, with 
Pansy seated on a stool before the lady 
and gentleman. She noted the look of 
almost wild delight on the child’s face 
as the ponies darted away. There was 
such a difference between them and Mug- 
gins !—such a difference between the gli- 
ding pheton and the shaking old bug- 
gy, a difference which Pansy felt fully 
now for the first time. 

“Tt is the first time that they have 
come to take the child away, it will not 
be the last,” said Mary Vale with a sigh 
as she turned to go back to the house. 
“ But have I any right to complain if the 
very life comes to my child which I 
longed for so much for myself, when she 
has inherited from me that very longing ? 
Nobody likes to take the consequences 
ot what is worst in themselves. I will 
try to take mine without complaint. ” 
No one of the four slept very well that 
night. Pansy dreamed all night of the 
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girl from Boston. In the evening she saw 
her on the great piazza of the Pinnacle 
House, and she laughed at Pansy’s shab- 
by hat with its faded ribbons—Pansy was 
sure that she did, and that she ridiculed 
her shabby looks to the girl in flounces 
by her side. Thus Pansy’s sleep was full 
of wounded vanity and wrathful pride; 
she talked and cried and ground her pret- 
ty teeth in her sleep. Mary Vale slum- 
bers were filled with fears. Cornelia 
Stuyvesant could not sleep at all for 
the multitude of air castles that kept 
shooting up from her brain. “O, whatif 
it could be! If she could take that child 
home with her, adopt her, and educate 
her, who could tell, after she had mould- 
ed her over to her own heart, but that 
she would be the wife predestined for 
Pierre from all eternity. What a life 
work that would be, to mould #wife for 
Pierre |” 

Pierre himself was puzzling his brain 
in a very misty and unsatisfactory way, 
trying to expound to his own satisfaction 
the natural law of resemblances. Why 
did the girl at the gate resemble the girl 
in the church ? rather why did she sug- 
gest her? For there could scarcely be a 
greater contrast than between that bloom- 
ing young girl and the lovely but almost 
faded young woman of his memory. “If 
it were. possible, I should say it were 
blood, the mysterious out-raying of a 
family look,” he said to himself; “but 
of course that’s impossible, at least it’s 
very unlikely that the solitary face I 
saw in Trinity and lost on Broadway 
ever sprung from the blackberries and 
mulleins of Hilltop. There was a history 
written in that face ifI ever saw one 
on a human countenance, but then she 
did look like the girl at the gate.” There 
was no getting away irom this fact, and 
no solution forit. Thus, in a very unsatis- 
factory and puzzled state of mind, Pierre 
at last departed for the land of Nod. 

It was two weeks later. Pansy in 
the meantime had had many drives and 
talks with Mrs. Stuyvesant, each one of 
which confirmed the latter more and 
more in her desire to adopt the bright 
child, and to give her the opportunities 
of a life which she seemed born to adorn, 




















She had heen very shy of talking of this 
project to Pierre. Doubtless the fell 
design upon his future which she was 
conscious of cherishing in her purpose 
made her less disposed to shift any re- 
sponsibility upon him. 

She informed him, however, that it 
she could persuade Mrs. Vale to give her 
up she was going to take Pansy home 
with her. 

“What for, pray ?” inquired the un- 
impressionable Pierre. 

“Why, don’t you think she will bea 
great deal of company for me, now you 
have resolved to go again to Europe ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“ And don’t you think it worth while 
to give such a bright beautiful child bet- 
ter opportunities and fit her for another 
sphere in life?” 

“Tam not so sure of that. Very risky 
business, I can tell you, taking such a miss 
out into the world which she is so crazy 
to see. She would be a good deal safer if 
you would leave her among the black- 
berry bushes.” 

“No, Pierre, not half so safe; not 
when so much of the world goes by her 
gate, and all that she knows of it is 
through her imagination, She is too 
pretty to leave here, and think, Pierre, 
what I can do for her; what a woman I 
can make of her!” 

“Hum! A perfectly material nature, 
measures everything already by what it 
will be worth to herself. Don’t like 
calculation in a woman. What’s a woman 
without spirituality ?” 

“But do you think it quite fair to 
measure a woman’s spirituality in a child 
of twelve years?” 

“ Well, perhaps net. Of course you 
will do as you please, Corna. I only 
wanted to tell you that I don’t hanker 
_ after her company, and think it will be a 
good deal of a nuisance when we sit 
down to talk together to have her 
always around,” 

“©, I'll take care of that. She shall 
never interfere with our chats, never.” ‘ 
Corna was so in love with the little 
romarze which she had nursed in her 
heart, that in this instance twice as 
much objection on her brother’s part 
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would not have moved her from her 
purpose. 

They were to leave the next day, and 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, Mary Vale, and Pansy 
were in the cottage sitting-room, while 
the pheton and the black servitor 
waited without. 

“Pansy, you shall make your own 
choice,” said Mary Vale in a broken 
voice. “ Will you go with the lady, or 
stay with your mother? ” 

There was a pause. Pansy stood be- 
tween the two. She.looked at her 
mother, and her lips quivered. She 
looked at Cornelia Stuyvesant, and her 
eyes kindled, and a glance akin to tri- 
umph lighted her childish features. 

“T will go with you,” she said. “‘When 
I am rich and have my own beautiful 
house, mother, I will come back for 
you,” 

It could not be unsaid. The child had 
chosen, and her choice was to go with 
strangers. The next morning a tearful 
little group stood once more at the gate, 
watching out of sight the youngest mem- 
ber of the house. Not as Eirene went 
did Pansy go. No jerking Muggins, no 
rattling buggy, carried her off. No little 
brass-nailed trunk went behind her hold- 
ing her possessions. She owned nothing 
fine enough to take with her to her 
new estate save her blue merino frock, 
and that she wore. Beside Cornelia 
Stuyvesant in the pretty pheeton, with 
the black ponies and the black footman 
in silver bands, the little princess went 
forth to her kingdom in the world. As 


‘they had watched Eirene before, they 


watched her up the hill—a teazing, dis- 
satisfied child, who had ever brought - 
more of care than sunshine to the house- 
hold; but they thought not of that. Tad 
they not all come to feel that it was a 
privilege to wait on her and to try to 
make her happy. Wasshe not Pansy, the 
baby, and so lovely to see! Tears were 
in their eyes as they turned back to the 
house, but not a word was spoken. 
There was nothing to be said. Had she 
not chosen to go! 

Thus it came to pass that for the first 
time in a generation a bright young face 
became visible in the great windows of 
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De Peyster house. While Eirene sat 
within her little iron railing, poring over 
ledgers, and casting up accounts, and 
writing business letters from morning till 
night, Pansy had nothing to do but to be 
dressed and to drive out beside Mrs. 
Stuyvesant, or to learn her lessons for 
the masters who came every day to the 
house to teach her. To be sure she felt 
this to be very irksome, yet she stud- 
ied bravely and made rapid proficiency ; 
for no one realized more than Pansy how 
indispensable were culture and accom- 
plishments to fine lady-hood. One sister 
laid down on an iron cot in her bare at- 
tic room, and if her eyes were not too 
weary or her heart too sad, would try to 
study past sleeping time, as she did of 
old. The other sister, in a lofty chamber, 
which had once been the nursery 
of the De Peysters, laid down on a 
couch curtained and covered with em- 
broidered laces, amid pictures and flow- 
ers and every appliance which affection 
and wealth could devise, and dreamed of 
still richer and rarer gifts waiting in her 
future; and neither sister knew where 
the other was. Mary Vale's last injunc- 
tion to Pansy had been, “Go and see 
Kirene as soon as you get to New York,” 
but Pansy had not gone, nor was it whol- 
ly her fault. Cornelia Stuyvesant, yen- 
erous in almost everything else, failed 
here. It was not pleasant to her to 
think that Pansy had a sister, least of all 
that she had a sister in the same city. 
By so much she seemed less entirely hers. 
Few of her class were as free as she from 
the prejudice of caste, yet.she could not 
forget that she was educating Pansy for 
a sphere far above that in which she was 
born; that a sister in ashop in the same 
city and on visiting terms, to say the 
least, would be inconvenient. Even Cor- 
nelia De Peyster was not entirely noble 
—how many of us are. 

Yet she was imcapable of deliberately 
separating two only sisters. She fully 
intended when it was convenient to take 
Pansy to see her sister, yet she involun- 
tarily without knowing wherefore put off 
the day. . 

“Ts your sister pretty?” she asked 
one morning of her-pet. 
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“ She used to be,” said Pansy. 

“Used to be! Then why isn’t she 
now? She must be young.” 

“ Well, she was very sick. We thought 
she would die, and she has never looked 
the same since,” said Pansy meditatively, 
guarding Eirene’s secret with a touch of 
true sisterly feeling. 

“Sick! I’m sorry; but does she look 
like you?” 

“T’ve heard mother say that we both 
had thé family look, but Hirene’s hair is 
brown.” 

“T am glad of that; I don’t want any 
one to look like you, Pansy. But 7s your 
sister like you?” 

“No, indeed; I wish I was like her, or 
I would if she wasn’t so quiet. It would 
tire me to death to study, and be as still 
as Eirene is. If I tried it would make 
me scream right out.” 

“You needn’t try, my darling. I 
don’t want you to be like any one but 
yourself. Although it is very proper and 
commendable in your sister to study and 
make the most of herself, poor thing! ” 

Cornelia De Peyster instinctively felt 
a touch of pity for the unknown girl, 
whose distant image rose faintly before 
her, wasted by sickness, silent and alone, 
yet she found herself resolutely turning 
away from it, why she knew not, unless 
it was because she could not bear the 
thought that Pansy had a sister. 

Meanwhile that sister had long since 
learned by a letter from her mother of the 
change in Pansy’s fortunes, that she wasin 
the very city with her, that she would 
soon come and see her. Day by day she 
waited, but no Pansy came. In the 
morning when she went to her desk, she 
would say, “She will come to day.” 
And at night when she went to the 
lodging-house that she called home, 
“She has been here, I know, and left 
word where I can meet her;” but the 
long days wore into weeks, and no Pansy 
appeared. As the hope too long delayed 
wore out, Eirene’s yearning to see her 
sister became almost a sickness—the sister 
whom long ago she held in her arms, 
whose hair she had combed and played 
with, whose little bumped nose she had 
so often bathed with camphor, and whose 











scratched and pounded fingers she had so 
many times cured with kisses. It was 
Pansy from home, with the freshness of 
the hills on her face, and the sweetbrier 
scent in her garments, and the mother- 
touch on her head, but where? Shut up 
in some great New York mansion where 
she could not find her! The conviction 
fixed itseif on her mind at last that the 
rich lady who had adopted Pansy did 
not intend that she should associate with 
a sister whose lot in life was to be so dif- 
ferent, Then she thought, “I will 
not intrude, I will not do anything to 
mar her prospects, but I will find the 
house, and perhaps from a distance I can 
see her go in or come out.” 

Thus if Pierre De Peyster had been at 
home, and had sauntered to the drawing- 
room windows as he sometimes used to 
do, he might have seen just at early dusk 
a slight figure hovering amid the shrub- 
bery of the little park before the house, 
and a face sometimes wistfully lifted to- 
ward the windows, which, if it were not 
too dark, he would have recognized as 
the one that he saw at Trinity. He was 
not there, but away beyond the ocean, 
studying science, and trying to persuade 
himself that he was very much occupied 
and living a very complete life. 

Eirene, when her day’s work was done, 
would turn her face toward the mansion 
of the De Peyster’s. It was rather late, 
and she sometimes felt timid when her 
pausing in the park seemed to attract 
the attention ofa passer-by. But no one 
ever accosted her. The subdued dress, 
the shrinking face, were enough to com- 
mand respect from any one who noticed 
them. The most depraved man, had de- 
moralized habit moved him to speak, 
would have paused and have remained 
silent with one look at her face. It would 
have been offering insult to his sister, or 
the young mother whose smile made the 
heaven of his childhood. 

She never lingered long. Sometimes 
she would go for days and not catch a 
glimpse of any one within the great cur- 
tained windows, Once she saw a young 
gir) come to one of them and look out, 
and then go away. It was Pansy. At 
the sight of her sister’s face her heart 
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gave a bound, and forgetting everything 
she started toward the house; she reached 
the stone steps and began to ascend, when 
her heart failed her. Pansy would be 
glad to see her—she was sure that she 
would, but the lady, the lady who owned 
this grim old house, who had made Pansy 
a daughter in it, she rose before her in 
overpowering state and majesty; she 
could not meet her, not in her own 
parlor, into which she had never been 
invited, and where she could only appear 
as an unwelcome intruder. With an 
anguish and desolation in her heart for 
which there were neither words nor 
tears, she turned and fled from the house 
as rapidly as she had approached it. 

As she looked up from her books one 
morning, she noticed a lady buying goods 
at an opposite counter. She wore a suit 
of black velvet trimmed with Russian 
sable, and the costly elegance of her cos- 
tume and the remarkable type of ‘her 
beauty both attracted Eirene’s attention. 
Soon a young girl came from another 
counter and took a stool by the lady’s 
side. She also wore black velvet re- 
leived by bright blue ribbons and plumes, 
her yeilow hair glittering like a fleece 
of gold around her head and shoulders. 
No human being would have thought 
that the dainty little fingers tossing 
about the costly fabrics on the counter had 
ever been made red by hot dish water, or 
rough with acoarse dish towel,—and yet 
they had both, for these were Pansy's 
fingers. No one would have dreamed 
that she had ever been a princess with- 
out a throne to have seen her seated on 
that high shop stool. Not that she said 
much, she left Mrs, Stuyvesant to do. the 
talking, but she “had an air,” and was not 
the coach with its outriders waiting out- 
side. They were just turning to go, 
they had nearly passed the young book- 
keeper's cage on the other side of the shop 
when Pansy half caught the gaze, the in- 
tent, eager, questioning gaze fixed upon 
her. She did not turn to look, but walk- 
ed straight on. If it was her sister, and 
she felt that it was—the passing glimpse 
had told her that—but here was no place 
to meet her, Had she not been playing 
the grand lady in miniature, and now 
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before all the shoptenders to rush into 
the arms of one of them and call her sis- 
ter! This thought lasted Pansy as far 
as the door, when a deeper and stronger 
feeling overthrew it altogether, and she 
exclaimed to Mrs. Stuyvesant, “O, I 
must go back! I saw somebody as I 
came out who looked so much like 
Kirene !"’ 

She returned to the desk more swiftly 
than she had passed it, and leaning over 
the wire railing,—there were but two 
words— 

“ Pansy!” 

“ Hirene!” 

They embraced, then gazed into each 
other's faces. 

Just then Mrs. Stuyvesant came up. 

“Tt is my fault,” she said to Eirene, 
without waiting for an introduction. “I 
have been very selfish. Yet I have not 
deliberately separated two sisters. Come 
and see Pansy? Will you come this 
evening. Ifso, I willsend the carriage 
for you.” 

Eirene, who realized nothing now but 
that she had her sister back again, gave 
her assent,and Cornelia Stuy vesant, wish- 
ing to avoid all the public notice possible 
in the shop, hastened forth with Paasy, 
every clerk in it gazing after her. It 
all seomed so sudden and unreal to 
Eirene, such a meeting with her sister 
and such a sudden termination of it, that 
it was with great difficulty that she 
brought her mind back to her duties for 
the remainder of the day. 

The stately carriage came to the lodg- 
ing house for her at an early hour in the 
evening. The sisters had a long visit 
alone in Pansy’s beautiful room, in which 
they exchanged many confidences, and 
another visit in the presence of Mrs. 
Stuyvesant in the great library. It was 
not the great pictures, Johanes De Pey- 
ster’s grandfather in his mighty wig, 
nor the handsome Colonel Arent De 
Peyster with all his gold stars and lace, 
nor even the massive carved cases filled 
with books, which overawed Eirene and 
made her trembling soul dumb within 
her,—it was the slender and stately lady 
who sat their with the soft sad look in 
her beautiful eyes, but with a manner so 
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remote and cold even in its kindness that 
that it made the stranger before her feel 
that she was shut out from hersympathy 
forever. Every moment it seemed to 
Kirene that she must burst in tears, she 
knew not wherefore, and she felt so no 
less at her departure, when Mrs, Stuy- 
vesant politely invited her tocome again, 
and promised that Pansy should visit 
her, and in addition proffered the car- 
riage for the two to ride together to the 
Park some day. 

With Cornelia this was her superla- 
tive effort to do right, to “do her duty” 
by Pansy’s unfortunate sister. 

Being in no wise a hypocrite with all 
her polish and grace, she performed an 
insincere act ungracefully, from the 
mere fact that her gracious words ex- 
pressed nothing of her real feelings. 
Hirene felt quite as much like crying as 
if she had not been invited to ride. 
Nothing could have added to her exqui- 
site consciousness of the immeasurable 
distance between herself and the foster 
mother of her sister. Time did not 
bridge this distance. It widened it. 
Cornelia Stuyvesant did not cease to 
make efforts to be kind to Eirene, but 
not one of them could hide the truth from 
her—that Pansy’s friend was sorry that 
Pansy had a sister. Under the circum- 
stances Eirene thought this very natu- 
ral, She at least taught herself to accept 
the fact, that in the complete sense her 
sister could be her sister no longer. 

She avoided De Peyster house, and 
never went there except on special invi- 
tation and occasions. These occasions 
were rare. In them her intercourse 
with Mrs, Stuyvesant never passed the 
bound of formal politeness and kindness. 
She never heard her mention her bro- 
ther's name, and did not know that she 
had a brother—Mrs. Stuyvesant, as we 
know, for her own reasons taking pains 
to keep such knowledge from her, 

Meanwhile, Pierre De Peyster did not 
hasten back. Two years went,—but 
when the third came, it brought him the 
opportunity of his life, as it brought it 
to so many Americans who till then had 
never dreamed of their destiny. 

The first gun of the civil war brought 











him home. He was as true to the prin- 


ciples of constitutional freedom and as 

eager to defend them as were the De 

Peysters of the seventeenth century. 
He equipped a regiment at his own 
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expense—started with iv as its surgeon ; 
and when Eirene wrote her first letter 
of the war to her mother, Pierre De 
Peyster was already at the front with 
his regiment, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE WAR. 
irene to her Mother. 
New York, June, 1861. 
Saturpay.—Dear Mother : This is war. 
Now it seems as if life never meant any- 
thing before. I stood on the steps of a 
house overlooking the vast crowd at the 
meeting at Union Square, and as I lis- 
tened to Colonel Baker, the most elo- 
quent of men, and watched the new-born 
army of American citizens below, in their 
silence more eloquent than he, and 
thought of the great sacrifice for liberty 
just begun, I wondered how I had ever 
been so absorbed in my own little life, or 
had cared so much about it. The whole 
city has blossomed out in banners ; they 
float from every house; they line and 
canopy Broadway. Under those ban- 
ners, amid waving handkerchiefs and 
streaming eyes and beating drums, the 
whole nation seems to be marching to 
war. The rudest men of the town swarm 
up from the lower streets arrayed in uni- 
form; they are going to the war. The 
most cultivated men of the town march 
out from their splendid homes in uni- 
forms, amid tears and prayers; they, too, 
are going to the war. Alas! already 
they are beginning to come back. Fune- 
ral pageants follow quick upon the tri- 
umphant march. Day by day Broadway 
is walled on either side by a mass of hu- 
mfanity tearful and silent. All its roar is 
hushed; wailing music, the measured 
stride of horses, the muffled footfall of 
marching men smite the silence with a 
stroke of pain. Then we see mounted 
cavaliers with bowed heads, long lines of 
infantry with reversed arms, a hearse 
with nodding plumes, holding a coffin 
wrapped in a flag and covered with flow- 
ers, followed by a riderless horse, and 
carriages filled with mourning friends, 
Mother, this is war. 
Monvay.—Every train brings in new 


regiments. © mother, they all seem 
boys from home, these bright-eyed, 
brown-cheeked men, fresh from the hills 
and valleys of the land. The men from 
Vermont, how big they are; I did not 
know that even the Green Mountains 
could send forth such a regiment of 
giants. To see them march down Broad- 
way, to know that so many are march- 
ing only to death, how strange and aw- 
ful it seems; and this is war! 

Monpay.—I was going to my dinner, 
when I saw a regiment coming, and the 
crowd on the pavement was too near for 
me to escape it. It pressed me to the 
very curbstone, and I stood there jean- 
ing against a tree, although it seemed 
more than I could bear to see another 
regiment go by. I had seen so many, 
and my heart felt so wrung. But this 
one marched so proudly, its banners 
were so bright, its men so young, their 
uniforms so gay, that, as cheer after cheer 
went up from the street, I felt their en- 
thusiasm, and forgot everything but my 
delight and pride in my countrymen. I 
looked up and read the name on their 
flag. It seemed as if my heart leaped 
out of my body. “Rene!” I heard a 
voice say. It came out of the ranks. 
The outer line was so near I could have 
touched it. “Rene!” I heard it again. 
Before my very face marched Win. 
He stepped out of the ranks. He 
stretched out his hand—wrung mine— 
marched on; before I could speak he was 
gone, gone! O mother, why didn’t 
you write that his regiment was coming? 
Or didn’t you know when it would reach 
New York? Or did you think that it 
would only pass through? I went di- 
rectly back to the shop, and to the count- 
ing-room, I said to Mr. Mann, “I am 
going to the war!” 

“Are you insane, Miss Vale?”’ he 
asked, 











“No,” I said, “ but I must go.” 

“ But you can’t fight.” 

“No,” I said, “but I can nurse those 
who do. My brother; if not him, the 
brothers of many others.” 

Mother, I am going. 

Mr. Mann didn’t think me crazy after 
all. He has two sons already at the 
front; the thought of them makes him 
tender. “If it’s a man’s right to fight,” 
he said, ‘it’s a woman’s to nurse I don’t 
deny ; only, Miss Vale, don’t goin an un- 
directed, hap-hazard way. Don’t goon 
your own responsibility. The enthusias- 
tic foolish girls who are rushing to Wash- 
ington to nurse, though they haven't 
the sense or nerve to nurse a chicken 
with a broken toe, are doing a great deal 
of harm. They are creating a prejudice 
against women nurses which thousands 
of trained nurses can hardly overcome. 
Nursing is a business, and requires 
training like any other. Go to Church 
Hospital,” he said, “ and join the Sisters 
of St. John. They are being very thor- 
oughly prepared for their work; they will 
go out under the care of a superintend- 
ent, with a regular commission from the 
War Department; they will have their 
work assigned them, and due honor in 
doing it. It’s their ridiculous way of 
doing « thing, often, not their doing it, 
that makes half the opposition against 
women’s work, Cultivate common 
sense, Miss Vale, and you can do what- 
ever you see fit to do. 

I thanked him for his excellent advice 
and started. But he called me back. 

“What are you going to live on?” he 
asked. “The sisters of St. John receive 
nothing but their rations.” 

“T have a year’s savings in the bank,” 
I said, “and I will write to my friend 
(Moses) to give me an extension on my 
payment for the house, I feel sure that 
he will do it.” 

“T dhly wanted to know if you were 
losing your reason in your enthusiasm, 
and growing improvident, Charity does 
begin at home, Miss Vale,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “I know that 
it does; but, with the little farm, what 
I have saved is more than will be needed 
a home four a year.” 
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“T wanted to be certain that you had 
thought of it, before I told you that your 
salary can go on, while you are a nurse, 
the same as if you were here. What 
you have in the bank can stay there.” 

“You are too good to me,” I said. 

“No. If you do your share, let me 
do mine,” he answered, and gave me his 
hand in token of approval. 

Turspay.—Mother, here I am. The 
hospital seems so strange, but it is very 
bright and clean. I see such strange 
sights here. Splendid carriages are con- 
tinually being driven up to the door, filled 
with ladies of every age. If you could 
see what they bring! Money, stores, 
delicacies of every kind, to be sent to the 
front. They bring piles on piles of sheets, 
of the most costly linen, the most deli- 
cate fabrics; and some of them sit down 
and tear them up in the most frantic 
manner. We have great rooms filled 
with linen bandages all ready to be sent. 
Dr. Mott says there will not be war 
enough to use up half the bandages now 
in this hospital. I can’t help being 
amused by some of the young ladies who 
apply to be nurses. ‘They come so beau- 
tifully dressed—they have such wonder- 
ful little caps on their heads, with such 
ruffied and fluted aprons. From what 
I can gathtr, their whole idea of nursing 
is to sit in this beautiful attire by a 
handsome officer’s bed, rolling bandages, 
or reading to him. When our Sister Su- 
perior asks them to lay aside this elegant 
costume, and put on the plain black 
dress of the real nurse, it seems very 
hard, and some of them refuse. Then, 
when they have to take their turn in the 
wards to watch all night—to nurse some 
one old, and ugly, and poor, their last 
glimpse of romance vanishes, and I notice 
in a day or twoa carriage comes and takes 
them back to their home, I understand 
now what Mr. Mann meant, Some rush 
on to the army without any preparation 
or knowledge of what they are doing 
whatever, and I am afraid do much 
harm. I’m under training, as Mr. Mann 
says. I’d just as lief be trained as not. 
I like it. One company of sisters has al- 
ready gone, ours will go the first of 
August, I can scarcely wait. O, mother, 
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I know how you felt when you kissed 
Win, and said good-by, and saw him go 
out of the old door—go to the war. I 
know by what I felt when I saw him 
march down the street with the men, a 
soldier. He couldn’t kiss me, nor say 
good-by; yet I watched him march, 
march out of sight, to—what? This is 
war, the war that he dreamed of so long 
ago in the old barn, when we were chil- 
dren. He said then that he would some 
day be a soldier—and he is a soldier. 
To think that I lived to see him march 
away |! 
August, 1861. 

Dear Morser:—To-night we go. I 
have just been to vid Mrs. Stuyvesant and 
Pansy. good-by. Mrs. Stuyvesant was 
very kind. How lovelyshe is. Inever 
felt so drawn, and yet so repelled, by any 
one before. I could not put into words 
the admiration I feel for her, yet when I 
try to say the simplest thing, she seems 
so remote, so inaccessible to me, that I 
can scarcely speak to her at all. I fear 
in her heart that she cannot like me. I 
am sorry. The love of such a woman 
would be so much to me, for her own 
sake, and because she is so much to 
Pansy. Sometimes, for a moment, I 
think that she does feel kindly towards 
me. She will look on me so sweetly, 
and her manner will seem almosi affec- 
tionate; then, in an instant, such a cold 
look will cover her face, and her manner 
will grow so remote, as if in heart she 
had withdrawn from me the whole 
width of the earth. But I mustn’t care 
for this now, not when I have so much 
more than myself to care for. Still I 
find that it makes me almost happy to 
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remember that her last words were very 
kind. She put a little netted purse in 
my hand and said: “Here is a trifle for 
the wounded. If at any time you want 
money for any purpose, don’t hesitate 
to send tome, Give me the privilege 
of doing some good at least with that.” 
When I opened the purse, I found in it 
a hundred little gold dollars, 

It was hard to part with Pansy, and 
yet in one sense it seems as if I parted 
with her for life long ago. She was very 
affectionate. It moves her more deeply 
than she owns, to think that Win is a 
soldier. The gentlemen whom she knows 
here who have gone are all young offi- 
cers, who went away with shining 
swords and beautiful uniforms and 
prancing horses, It hurts her to think 
that her own brother must suffer all the 
hardships of the common soldier. I 
wish myself, mother, that he had a horse. 
Pansy has grown to be very elegant, and 
is as beautiful as ever. I looked at her 
in her costly dress, and tried to make her 
the little Pansy who wore the blue me- 
rino frock that I made myself, and 
couldn’t—not until she threw her arms 
around my neck in the hall and whis- 
pered: “Change that into money for 
you and Win,” and she put into my 
hand her diamond ring. 

When I write you again, dear mother, 
it will be from the South. As far as I 
can, I will keep a little journal, and tell 
you everything that happens. 

T'll not say good-by, for I am coming 
back. I know you will pray for your 
children, 

Your loving child, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EIRENE TO HER MOTHER.} 
Mary.anp Heieats, August, 1862. 

Dear Morner:—A part of our corps 
of nurses is detailed for Pleasant Valley, 
Maryland, the rest of us are to go into 
the Valley of Virginia and are now on 
our way. As we kad an escort we 
came up this old mountain rather than 
around it, for none of us were willing to 
miss the sight from its summit. Our 
flag is flying from its highest peak, our 
batteries are bristling all around its 
crown, we have a strong garrison here 
to guard the valley below. In an hour 
the ambulances are to come to convey 
us down; thus you see, dear mother, I 
have nothing to do till then, but to sit 
on this rock and write to you. If I 
could only tell you what I see, so that 
you could see it! I can’t, I fear. On 
one side I look down into Pleasant Val- 
ley, a lovely rural valley, the white tents 
of war gleaming through its foliage ;—it 
stretches away toward the beautiful val- 
ley of Frederic with its environing hills, 
so blue they remind me more than any 
others of the hills of home. Before me 
is the great Valley of Virginia, walled by 
the Blue-Ridge and the distant Allegha- 
nies, and watered on either side by two 
rapid rivers, the Shenandoah and Poto- 
mac, which rush together at the base of 
this mountain. Itisavastvalley. Now 
it stretches away an embattled plain. 
I can think of nothing but the hosts of 
Xerxes as my eyes travel over the cities 
of tents which line the river, climb the 
heights, and spread on through all the 
valley out of sight. Across the Shenan- 
doah, above Loudon Heights, beyond it, 
I seem to see the peaks of the Delectable 
Mountains. I am on a high mountain 
myself, but beyond, other and other 
mountains range on range lift their love- 
ly green crowns into the clear blue at- 
mosphere, Suchanatmosphere! There 
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is the bright tenderness in it that Rus- 
kin talks about, a bright softness I should 
say, it is so crystal clear and yet.so suf- 
fused with warmth. On, on far as my 
eyes can travel other mountain tops 
notch the brilliant sky. A poor wizened 
old woman lives in the hut yonder, She 
told me all about John Brown. On this 
very mountain top only a few rods 
away he lived in a little log house with 
his daughter the whole winter before he 
matured his plan and descended upon 
the arsenals at Harper’s Ferry below. I 
try to make it real to myself, the life 
that he lived here through that long 
winter on this mountain top. Without, 
no voice spoke to him but the screaming 
winds which in winter must sweep over 
Nothing 
about him but the freedom, the isolation, 
the vastness of the mountains. Such a 
sense of power, of vastness comes to one 
in such a plece. How much mightier 
one feels to do than he ever can on 
the levels below. I never thought of it 
before, but what a sanctity rests on the 
mountain tops of the world. The law 
was delivered on Sinai. From an ex- 
ceeding high mountain Christ, beholding 
them all beneath Him, rejected the king- 
doms of the earth, Ona high mountain 
He took upon himself the ministry of 
death. On a high mountain apart He 
was transfigured. 

Yes, this lonely summit seems a fit 
place. whereon a solitary nature might 
nurse a sublime purpose. What a study 
of the mental and spiritual influence of 
mountain scenery on a deeply imagina- 
tive and religious man the life of John 
Brown affords. Long before he came 
here he dwelt amid the solitudes of the 
Adirondacs. I look at his ruined hut 
so torn and silent, so far behind him now 
if his “soul is marching on,” and feel 
that here by its isolated fire, here on this 
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mountain top, the awful war for freedom 
began, began in the heart and purpose 
of one solitary man ; and now this whole 
army before me is but part of the result. 
Here where the floods had torn the very 
mountains asunder, where nature holds 
her fiercest conflicts, was it not meet 
that the conflict of human races should 
begin? Where will the final triumph of 
liberty be won! 


Harper's Ferry, September, 1862. 

Frway.—One sister is on the island 
below, the others have gone up the valley 
and I am here in the stationary hospital 
on Camp Hill. The hospital itself is a 
large square brick house, once the abode 
of the superintendent of the arsenal here. 
It stands on the summit of the hill com- 
manding a view of the ruined town 
below, of the rivers, the valley. It has 
been well riddled by shells, and yet it is 
possible to make the men very comfort- 
able in it. 
been set apart for the reception of my 
stores, and for my own especial use. 
My duty will be chiefly to prepare food 
for the sick and wounded, as ordered by 
the hospital surgeon, and to take care of. 
such patients as he shall deem proper. 
He has received me very kindly, and has 
done much to help me in the beginning 
of my labors. My only fear is of a su- 
perintending surgeon who is soon to have 
his headquarters here. It is said that 
he is very averse to women nurses in 
the army, also that he is avery haughty, 
stern man, of whom very few people 
like to ask favors. My only hope is that 
he will not think me worth noticing at 
all, When he comes I shall cover my 
face with my big bonnet and hide in my 
little soup house, so that he can scarcely 
ever see me. And as I obey orders as 
strictly as if I were an enlisted soldier, 
I trust that I may never incur his per- 
sonal displeasure. If I don’t, surely he 
will let me stay and make broth and 
sago for my boys; don’t you think that 
he will, mother ? 

I found some old books in the little closet 
over the high Virginia mantel-shelf this 
morning, in which I was making room 
for some of my stores. One was a 
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copy of “ Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia,” 
which I have glanced over with a strange. 
interest. It is said that there are chap- 
ters in it which he wrote just below these 
windows, seated on that great plateau 
of stone yonder overhanging the valley 
which the people call Jefferson’s Rock. 
I believe that he did. I have copied 
what he wrote as he sat there, for it is 
the most perfect picture of the scene 
which I now see from this window that 
will ever be written. He says: “The 
passage of the Potomac through the 
Blue Ridge is one of the most stupendous 
scenes in nature. You stand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes 
the Shenandoah, having ranged along 
the foot of the mountain for an hundred 
miles to seek a vent. On your left ap- 
proaches the Potomac, in quest of a pas- 
sage also. In the moment they rush 
together against the mountan, rend it 
asunder, and pass off to the sea, But the 
distant finishing which Nature has given 
to this picture is a true contrast to the 
foreground. It is as placid and delight- 
ful as that is savage and tremendous. For 
the mountain being cloven asunder, pre- 
sents to your eyes, through the cleft, a 
small catch of smooth horizon, at an in- 
finite distance in the plain country, in- 
viting you, as it were, from the riot and 
tumult roaring around to pass through 
the breach and participaie of the calm 
below.” If the eyes of Jefferson sought 
repose on this far-off “catch” of blue 
horizon when the tumult and riot of the 
elements were all that disturbed his 
senses, what is it not to the eyes of 
one weary and worn with the bloody 
sights of human war? That “catch of 
blue” is this moment just what it was 
that day. If ever I step to the window 
or cross the hill my eyes travel on to- 
wards its rest. Afar off in that peaceful 
blue it seems as if I caught faint glimpses 
of the hills of home. If there comes a 
moment when I can look away from the 
suffering and sorrow around me, all I can 
say is, “Yonder lies my home.” It is 
such a comfort to look at the getting- 
out place the great open gate of the 
mountains, and think that some time, 
when my work is done here, mother, I 











may pass through it and go home to 
ou. 

, Never did rail cars reach any spot with 
such a weird, wild cry. In a dark night 
the sight is wonderful. Afar down the 
river you catch glimpses of the great 
gleaming eye of the engine through the 
opening and closing mountains. Then it 
seems to go out in blackness, when sud- 
denly, with a piercing cry, it shoots from 
behind yonder precipice, and, vibrating 
between it and the river, rushes over the 
great bridge and into the little town, but 
only in another moment to rush through 
the blackness before it, on into the moun- 
tain passes. 

It seems as if this strange place was 
doomed by Nature before it was doomed 
by man, Jefferson thinks that here these 
two rivers were dammed by the Blue 
Ridge till they formed an ocean that filled 
the whole valley—that they rose till they 
broke over the spot and tore the moun- 
tain from its summit to its base to make 
its passage. The savage piles of rock 
which rise and topple beside each river 
are the relics of the disruption and avul- 
sion in the mighty conflict. I tremble 
even now when I think how these two 
rivers might rise in their beds, meet in 
one terrific flood, and sweep away all 
life in their awful passage. This has 
happened. In the black night no sound 
was heard but the roar of the flood and 
the crash of houses and the cry of human 
beings going down into swift destruction. 
Remembering it, this scenery is awful to 
me. Often J see it touched with tender 
beauty. But the suffusing sunlight on 
the flood, the wild flower in the moun- 
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tain cleft, cannot win me to forget its 
frightful possibilities. 


Sarurpay.—Troops are coming into 
the ‘valley by forced marches. I saw 
a regiment come toiling up the hill 
this afternoon. As I knew they would 
stop at the spring by the road to fill 
their canteens, I sent two contraband 
boys down with—buckets they call 
them here—filled with coffee and a 
third to come back and tell me the 
name of the regiment. It was Win’s 
regiment. Iwas not surprised. I knew 
that it must pass through with others be- 
fore long. I filled my hands with every 
thing I could carry and rushed down to 
the road. You know that Isaw Win many 
times last year, but have never seen his 
regiment on the march before since I saw 
it go so proudly through Broadway. That 
bright, bright flag! If you could see how 
faded and riddled it is to-day, you would 
be proud of it, mother. And the boys so 
fresh and young that morning—to-day 
ankle deep in the dust of the road, gray as 
the dust under their feet with the dust 
that covered them, haggard and worn, for 
they had marched thirty miles since they 
broke camp. They stopped just long 
enough to drink, to fill their rusty can- 
teens, or little black coffee pots, then 
marched on. Win—I could scarcely see 
him for dust——he was haggard and brown, 


* but he had the old smile in his eyes, our 


boy! I stuffed his haversack—lI filled his 
canteen—I— It was only a moment— 
Forward! March! was the cry. 
He went on—he went on. 
¥ stood in the road alone, 























THE ARMY NURSE. 

“You can’t tell me anything, Fay, 
about ariny nurses. I object to all of 
them, and I don’t want one in my hos- 
pitals. I wish you would send the one 
who has installed herself here a polite 
request to leave.” 

“Really, De Peyster, I can’t. She 
comes from Church Hospital, New York. 
She is one of the Sisters of St. John. 
There is a whole band of them scattered 
through the Valley. I can’t meddle with 
one of St. John's Sisters. Besides, this 
one has a regular commission from the 
Secretary of War, and it would not do 
any good if I did meddle; to tell the 
truth, I don’t want to do so.” 

“Confound the Secretary of War. 
No wonder nothing goes right, with 
both Secretary and President nosed 
around by old women. But I tell you, 
Fay, I am not going to have female 
nurses imposed upon me, Secretary or 
no Secretary. This nurse shall go, and 
if there’s a row about it, I’ll resign.” 

“ Oh no, you wouldn’t; your heart is 
in the army, and you would not let so 
small an object as a female nurse drive 
you out of it! Do you know, De Pey- 
ster, I think you are prejudiced? I share 
your opinion concerning the class; but 
come, now, just lay your finger on one 
atom of harm that this Sister Kirene has 
ever done, and I will lay mine on a 
hundred good and blessed things that 
she does every day.” 

“You will! Spare me. I don’t ob- 
ject to her personally. I don’t know 
who she is, and don’t care. I never 
heard her speak, I never spoke to her, 
I never saw her face, and never expect 
to, inside of that tunnel of a bonnet that 
she wears. I object to her on principle. 
A hospital full of men is no place for a 
woman. I saw no end of mischief come 
from it in Alexandria.” 
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“Not from good women nurses,” said 
Dr. Fay; “you saw mischief come from 
women who were not nurses at all, al- 
though they pretended to be,—women 
who came there in fine array to beguile 
the officers, and with them to drink up 
the wine which the Sanitary Commission 
had sent to the patients. But I saw 
some good devoted nurses even in Alex- 
andria, and perfect ladies they were, too.” 

“Well, perhaps you did, but where 
you saw one such, you saw a dozen of 
the other sort. Any way, I did. Even 
your goodies don't know anything ; they 
have killed more men than ever wounds 
did, feeding them with candy and cake. 
I came into the ward one day, and found 
one administering peanuts to a man just 
out of typhoid fever. I tell you, Fay, 
there is not more than one woman ina 
hundred who has sense and judgment 
enough to be an efficient nurse, to say 
nothing of those who play the devil with 


their actions.” 


“T admit all that you say of many, but 
I know more of whom it is not true, and 
this Sister Hirene is one of them. I tell 
you, De Peyster, there is no end to the 
good that she does. And she is never 
obtrusive, never in the way; she knows 
when to come into the ward and when 
to go out of it; she has the knack of doing 
the right thing in the right time and 
place,—and such broths and soups and 
sago as she does make in the little house 
out yonder! My! when-I sat down to 
a bowl with parsely in it, I thought I 
was at home again.” 

“Oh! so she feeds you, does she? I 
see why you are so anxious to have her 
stay. The old story! the female nurse 
feasting the officers instead of nursing 
the men! You rascal, you make me want 
a owl of soup myself, Hard-tack and 
pork and army cooking have made me 
feel like a cannibal.” And Pierre re- 























membered ruefully the delicious soups 
served every day in the week in De 
Peyster house, for which he had an es- 
pecial liking. 

“Tf she makes good soup she can 
stay,” he said. ‘But don’t mistake me, 
Fay, I object to female nurses on princi- 
ple. You may convince me that she is 
a soup maker, but you cannot that she 
isa nurse, Select the most troublesome 
men in the ward that you would about 
as lief have die as not, and let her take 
care of them and kill them, But bring 
me a bowl of soup the first time you 
have a chance, without saying that it is 
for me. I could eat some soup with 
parsely in it; but remember-I don’t 
believe in your female nurses.” 

Eirene heard this conversation through 
the thin board partition which separated 
the little linen-room in which she was 
from the office where the two surgeons 
sat. She drew her bonnet closer about 
her ears to shut out the sounds, and 
went on rolling the bandages which she 
knew these same surgeons would want 
to use before another hour. They went 
out presently, and she was left alone 
with her work and her meditations. 

“T don’t know why I should take it so 
much to heart,” she wrote that evening 
in the journal for her mother, as she sat 
before the wide hearth in the little Vir- 
ginia house, stirring her sago for evening 
use as it simmered in two iron pots over 
the fire on the hearth, writing with her 
pencil in the little book on her knee in 
between. “Why should I feel it so 
keenly,” she wrote, “ the opinion of this 
gentleman, who is a stranger to me, 
unless a desire for personal approbation 
is mixed with my desire to do good? I 
can do my duty no less if I am not ap- 
proved. Still, the pain is something 
more than a personal one. It hurts me 
to hear women spoken of in such a way, 
especially a class of women whose devo- 
tion to duty should lift them -above all 
reproach. It shows me how women 
harm each other, how one woman, false 
to her higher womanhood, can cast re- 
proach upon an entire class in which each 
one is humbly striving to do the work 
, their hands find todo, And so some of 
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the poor men are to be selected for me 
‘to kill’” (and here the pencil dug a little 
bitterly); “‘ there is nothing in my broth 
or sago to kill any one; they are very 
nourishing” (and here the pencil rose 
proud and stately). “I am not learned, I 
know; but I have studied faithfully the 
Jaws of life and of health, and so far as I 
attempt to do a thing, I know how to do 
it. Iknow how to take care of my boys” 
(with an air of maternity). ‘“Ithink that 
I don’t like this Dr. De Peyster. I am 
very sure that I do not. He has a way not 
at all American, as if he was born to 
rule, andall around him were his subjects. 
I dislike him the most when he walks 
through the ward, and all the lame sol- 
diers and ail the sick soldiers who can 
rise have to stand up during the entire 
time that he is in the room. Of course, 
respect is due to an officer. After they 
have risen and bowed, it seems to me, if _ 
he were really kind-hearted, he would tell 
them to sitdown. But no, he don’t; he 
lets them stand as long ashe is in the 
room. It iscruel. I shall never enter a 
ward when I know that he is in it; I 
would rather not meet a gentleman who 
thinks me out of my place, and to whom 
Iam an object of contempt. I never 
did but once, that was before I knew 
that he had arrived, Then as he march- 
ed down the ward, so grand and stately, 
there was something about him which re- 
minded me of Mrs, Stuyvesant—it even 
seemed as if he looked like her. Very 
likely I fancied it because his name is De 
Peyster, the name on the door of her 
house—a name [I liked the first time that 
I saw it—that was in Trinity church-yard. 
I have never glanced at him since, and 
feel as if I would never dare to, or want 
to again. I will try to do my duty even 
more faithfully. The army will soon 
move on, these fine surgeons will go, and 
then you, left behind, will need me, my 
poor boys.” Here the tears began to 
drop at the thought that her,boys would 
have no one much wiser than herself to 
take care of them. She shut her little 
book, and leaning forward slowly stirred 
the sago bubbling over the low fire. This 
was the picture that Pierre De Peyster 
saw through the open window. He was 
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coming from the tent hospital, where he 
had just amputated a gangrened limb. 
He had tried hard to save it, tried hard 
to send the young man who owned it un- 
maimed back to mother and wife; but it 
had been impossible. Cruel as EHirene 
thought him, punctilious and exacting as 
he was in official etiquette, he was un- 
. mindful of no human being’s pain. “ Will 
this butchery never cease,” he said de- 
jectedly, with the smell of blood and the 
ery of anguish still lingering with him. 
Just then looking up, he noticed a single 
white half-blown rose looking forth un- 
sullied and fragrant in the evening air, 
the only one amid acluster of unopened 
buds on a bush, near the open window 
of a little old brick house. 

“T willsend it to Corna,” he said, with 
the thought coming instantly into his 
mind, “what man Lat I would have only 
his sister to send it to?” and stepping to- 
ward the bush he glanced through the 
low open window, and for an instant 
stirred, not but gazed. He had heard 
often enough of Sister Eirene’s soup 
house, but had never troubled himself to 
inquire which of the numerous little 
Virginia houses scattered about the hill 
it might be. 

Was this the nurse? Yes, for there 
was the tunnel bonnet which he detest- 
ed hanging at the back of her chair. 
Sister Eirene slowly stirred the sago 
simmering over the fire. Then she laid 
her head upon the back of the chair, and 
seemed to watch it. She folded her arms, 
and the little book on her Iap slipped 
upon the floor. Thesun, dropping down 
the valley, shone through the opposite 
window, and its splendor fell upon her 
face. Its glow was welcome to her, she 
shut her eyes and basked in it. It was 
the same sun which shone through the 
rafters of the old barn years and years 
before, and this the same face which it 
shone upon—a young girl’s then, a 
woman's now. And this the same sun 
which glinted downward, through the 
waving boughs and illuminated windows 
of old Trinity, upon the woman's face in 
the aisle, and this was she—yes! A look 
of bewilderment, then of recognition, 
passed over Pierre De Peyster’s features 
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as he gazed. The hair waving out from 
under the close muslin cap was gold in 
the sun; the face, worn and pallid in an 
ordinary light, in the radiance which 
touched it now, wore the halovof a saint. 
“My Wire,” said the soul of the man, 
though his lips spoke not. With a 
trembling hand he gathered the white 
rose and went on. 

At last he had seen the face of her for 
whom till now his whole life had been a 
fruitless quest. 

The next morning Eirene found upon 
her table in the ward an envelope on 
which was written: “For the Sister Ei- 
rene.” She opened it, saw a wilted 
white rose, nothing else. She thought 
that some lame soldier hobbling about 
had gathered it for her, and laid it here 
a token of his gratitude. She looked up- 
on it with a tender smile, and cutting 
out the superscription placed it over the 
rose in a book filled with souvenirs of 
battle-fields, of soldier’s graves, and of 
her life in Virginia. 

About noon Dr. Fay appeared in the 
little office of Dr. De Peyster with a 
bow] of fragrant broth in his hand. 

“Here, you scamp,” he said, “you 
don’t deserve this from the one who 
made it; but I begged it without telling 
whom it was for. May it refresh you 
mightily, and modify your prejudices 
against women nurses.” 

Pierre received it with a single solemn, 
“Thank you.” He waited till he was 
alone, and then sat down to it as if it 
were a sacrament. Never before had he 
tasted such a bowl of broth as that. 

At midnight Eirene walked the ward 
alone. The men-nurses, worn out by 
the excessive labor of many days, had re- 
tired for a little rest while she watched. 
With noiseless steps she moved to and 
fro—here pausing to adjust a pillow for 
some aching head; here to administer 
medicine or cordial; here to utter some 
word of faith or cheer. Many a human 
heart, fluttering to death in a wounded 
body, thanked God for her ministry, and 
that he was not left to die alone. Many 
mournful eyes, longing for sight of wife 
or mother, called her toward them with 
wistful entreaty, and silent tears and 





























broken voices blessed and thanked the 
woman’s love which in its unselfish de- 
votion made each man a brother. 
Eirene’s lips quivered as she walked. 
Here were men with the damp of death 
upon their faces to whose niotliers and 
wives she had written wards of hope 
and consolation, Those mothers and 
wives had written to her till she had 
made their love and sorrow her own. 
How she had watched and nourished 
their wounded ones, how she had hoped 
for them, what stories she had told them 
of their coming convalesence, of their 
furloughs, of their visits home, of the 
glad and prosperous years afaron! And 
yet in the face of her love, and care, and 
prayers, they weredying! Only another 
morning and she would see the stretcher 
with its dead body borne out to the half- 
made grave on the open hill. A long 
sigh of anguish arose from her heart; but 
the suppressed lips shut upon it before it 
escaped. Silence, patience, and self-re- 
straint, she owed them all to the suffer- 
ers around her. And her heart swelled 
with gratitude that God in his love per- 
mitted her to minister to her brethren. 
“Tt might have been so different if I had 
had my own selfish way,” said the faith- 
ful heart. ‘God knew best. He saved 
me from myself, and from a life of sel- 
fishness. In his mercy He permits me to 
comfort the afflicted, and to bind up the 
wounds of those who have fallen.” 
These thoughts, with her surroundings, 
the midnight, the long dim ward filled 
with wounded and dying men, seemed 
to lift her into a state of exaltation. As 
she passed the last couch, she drew the 
curtain which covered the window at the 
end of the ward, and for a moment stood 
transfixed with what she saw. They 
who have never seen the full’moon sus- 
pended above the Blue Ridge in Sep- 
tember have missed one of the consum- 
mate sights of nature. Tens of thou- 
sands of brave men, could they see this 
page, would bear me witness that the 
earth never bore more transcendent 
nights and days than those which trail- 
ed their splendor along the Valley of 
Virginia, through the September of 1862. 
The great mountains rose on either side 
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in sombre shadow. The two rivers, 
pouring down the valley, rushed togeth- 
er at their feet. 

Above their heads, out of the heaven’s 
unfathomable blue, the moon hung a 
globe of flame, flooding the embattled val- 
ley with a mellow half-day, like that in 
which it lies in the sun’s eclipse. 
Around the base of the hill, from whose 
summit Eirene looked, clung the ruins 
of the fated little town. Perching ona 
side precipice, one solitary church which 
both armies had spared lifted up its glit- 
tering cross in mid air. Right before 
her on the hill-top was the old grave- 
yard of the natives, while in every direc- 
tion, running far down its sides, were the 
new half-covered graves of dead soldiers. 
Between the house and the grave-yard 
a solitary sentinel paced. From the side 
hill she could hear the steps of other sen- 
tinels, and hear their solemn challenge 
breaking the silence. Above her, along 
the heights of the Shenandoah, a vast city 
of white tents gleamed in the moonlight, 
Below, on the great bridge spanning the 
rivers, she caught the glitter of bayonets, 
then the slow tramp, tramp of marching 
men. Another regiment coming, and 
another! a forced midnight march! the 
men were coming from below to rein- 
force the men lying on their bayonets 
on Bolivar Heights. Her heart fluttered 
with a sickening sensation, as she saw 
them drawing nearer, nearer, the heavy 
laden, weary, marching men. Silently, 
solemnly on they came beneath the mid- 
night sky, beneath the very window 
where the stood. 

“ A battle to-morrow! Win is up the 
valley; the end nears,” she said with a 
shudder as she dropped the curtain and 
turned back. Another moment and she 
walked the ward again, and no eye saw 
the deepened pallor of her face. Yet 
amid all the sickening fear in her heart 
was born an unspeakable gratitude, that 
she was where she was. 

“Q, to think that God has spared me,” 
she said, “for the sake of others. When 
I prayed that it might be taken, how 
could I know that my life could ever 
take on so rich a value; it seemed to me 
emptied of all joy and worthless. 0, 
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my boys!” cried her heart, and she 
looked up and down on every couch as 
if each man on it were her son. “To 
think that God lets me live for you. 
And to think what you are—the rough- 
est, the rudest! Never by word, or 
look, or deed have one of you ever made 
me feel that I overstepped my place in 
serving you. Had I been born a queen 
you could not have been more reverent 
than you have been to the simple woman- 
hood that seeks to serve you; never by 
word or look have you made me regret 
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that Iam here. I never heard but one 
such word, and that was the surgeon’s. 
He is proud and rich—he does not know 
what your life is or mine! How can he 
know that my place is here with you 
who die for our country. Win! To- 
morrow!” - 

Whose eyes will follow these lines who 
saw those days in the Valley of Virginia! 
How our lines grew less and less, Win- 
chester, Martinsburg, Charlestown, Bo- 
livar, one by one possessed by the foe 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


EIRENES DIARY.—THE SURRENDER OF MARYLAND 
HEIGHTS AND BATTLE OF HARPER'S FERRY. 

SepTeMBER, 1862.—We had been ex- 
pecting to hear the rebel guns for a 
week. From the moment that we 
learned certainly that the Confederates 
were in possession of Frederick; that 
they had destroyed the railroad bridge 
at Monocacy; that they had entirely 
surrounded us, we knew that they 
were only awaiting their own con- 
venience to attack Maryland Heights. 
“If we can only keep the Heights,” we 
said, as we looked with anxious eyes to 
this green fastness above us, “if we can 
only keep the Heights, we are safe.” We 
could not forget that Jackson said when 
last here, “Give me Maryland Heights 
and I will defy the world,” 

Of what avail would be the force in 
battle-line on Bolivar Heights, three 
miles away; of the array of infantry 
lining the road to Charlestown; the 
earth-works, the rifle pits, the batteries— 
of what avail all, if from the other side 
Jackson ascended Maryland Heights and 
turned our own guns against us! 

I had just given the boys their break- 
fast last Saturday morning, September 
13, when the quick, cruel ring of mus- 
ketry cutting the air made them start up 
in their beds, I ran out upon the hill in 
the rear of the hospital overlooking the 
town. On one side was the Shenandoah 
bound by Loudon Heights, on the other 
the Potomac, with the Heights of Mary- 
land, a high, green precipitous wall, 
towering above its opposite shore. 

Jackson had come; come to the only 
spot where he could effectually besiege 
our stronghold. I strained my eyes 
through the blue of that transcendent 
morning to the sunlit woods upon the 
mountain-top echoing with death. Vol- 
ley after volley shivered the air, and with 
it the bodies of men. At first the report 


was far up on the very mountain-sum- 
mit, then it drew nearer, rattling louder, 
and I knew that the enemy were ad- 
vancing. I heard their dreadful war cry 
and caught the flash of their bayonets 
piercing the green woods, 

Suddenly the cry grew fainter, the re- 
sounding guns seemed muffled in the 
thicket, and a loud shout from the 
soldiers of the Republic told that they 
were driving back the foe. The sounds 
of battle palpitated to and fro, the double 
line of bayonets glanced advancing, re- 
treating, while I listened with suspended 
breath. The fight on the mountains was 
to decide our fate. Below the artillerists 
were at work. The great guns pointed 
upward., Shells screamed and hissed, 
tearing the green woods, poisoning the 
pure ether with sulphurous smoke. 
Ambulances began to wind down the 
steep mountain road with their freight 
of wounded. Many of these brave 
soldiers were so shattered that they 
could only be carried on blankets, and 
the sad procession was swelled by the 
bodies of two of our artillerists shattered 
to death at their guns. 

Traitors gathered upon the crest of 
Camp Hill to watch the fight; cravens 
squatted on stones and stood in groups, 
with their hands in their pockets, esti- 
mating the probabilities of the battle. 

“ The Yankees can never lick our boys, 
"taint no use tryin’; we'll get the hill, of 
course we will. Don’t our boys go 
where they havea mind to? Didn't 
they march into Maryland; who hin- 
dered? Haven't they walked into Penn- 
sylvania? Yankees can’t stop ’em!” 
they said. Beside these creatures stood 
women, watching, trembling for the 
safety of their homes; little children 
frightened by the fight; young girls to 
whom the fortunes of war had given 
temporary abode in this besieged spot; 
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loyal old meu who sat lamenting over 
the troubles of their country. 

It was just noon when the sudden 
cessation of the musketry firing called 
me away from my work to the open 
window. The batteries were still send- 
ing shells thick’ and fast into the woods; 
the men at their guns seemed as eager 
as ever, when for the first time in my 
life I doubted the evidence of my senses. 
Without warning the firing suddenly 
ceased. Tents were struck. Cannon 
were spiked and sent tumbling down 
the mountain gorge. Bayonets flashed 
out from the woods; long columns of 
men began moving down the mountain 
“defile. O, saddest, most disgraceful sight 
of all, the flag which waved from that 
mountain top, our signal of freedom and 
hope, they tore it down! 

“They have given up the mountain! 
They have given up the mountain!” 
rang from mouth to mouth in every ac- 
cent of terror, joy, and despair. 

In fifteen minutes Maryland Heights 
were deserted, dumb. The gleaming 
tents were prone, the exultant banners 
gone. Far down the mountain side our 
hurrying hosts were flying from the spot, 
which at the utmost cost of life they 
should have defended. Already the 
pontoon bridge was black with returning 
thousands. The street was alive with 
the wildest excitement. Men, women, 
and children were running in every 
direction, with only one sentence on 
their tongue. 

“The Heights are surrendered!” 

Three thousand soldiers were march- 
ing back in disgrace and defeat, As 
they came wearily on, they heard from 
every direction: 

“Ts this the way you defend us?” 

“Do you want women and children 
killed in their homes?” 

From the ranks came one curse, long 
and deep, “If we had not had a traitor 
for a leader, we should not have surren- 
dered!” 

In less than an hour after, quick and 
sharp from the lower ridge of Maryland 
Heights sounded the enemies’ rifles. 
Their cannon were not ready, but they 
came and fired volley after volley down 
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into the narrow streets of the town, upop 
unarmed citizens, upon women and chil- 
dren. Thus the Southern chivalry began 
their work. We knew that they would 
erect their batteries in the night, that the 
Sabbath morning would dawn with the 
missiles of death pouring down upon us 
from each side, from both mountain tops. 

It dawned, that memorable Sabbath 
morning, September 14, 1862, in super- 
lative splendor. Sunshine, balm, and 
beauty suffused the august mountains 
and the blue, ether which ensphered us. 
All were unheeded while we awaited 
the terrors of the day. We had lost the 
Heights. Cowardice or treason had caus- 
ed the surrender of our only stronghold 
of defence. All night the enemy had 
been erecting batteries on the hills of 
Maryland and the heights of Loudon. 
We were surrounded. There was no 
corner of safety for unarmed men, for 
women or children, or for the sick or 
wounded. They could do nothing but 
look toward the frowning mountain 
walls uprising on either side and await 
the storm of fire about to burst from 
their summits. 

Through that long, azure-golden morn- 
ing—a morning so absolutely perfect in 
the blending of its elements, in its fusion 
of fragrance, light, and color, that it can 
never die out of my consciousness, I sat 
by this open window making bandages. 
Directly before me across the Shenandoah 
towered the Loudon mourtain. Where 
the great trees had fallen on its summit I 
knew that the enemy was at work 
ranging his batteries. The red flags of 
our hospitals, hoisted high above their 
chimneys streamed toward this foe im- 
ploring mercy for our sick and wounded 
ones. The stony streets of Camp Hill 
throbbed with unwonted life. Many 
soldiers were hurrying to and from the 
hillside spring with their black coffee 
kettles, eager to get their day’s supply 
of fresh water before the bombshells 
grew thicker in the air. Many strangers, 
refugees from Martinsburg and Winches- 
ter, paced up and down the street. 
Citizens at the corners discussed the 
probabilities of the day with troubled 
faces. Young girls and matrons toiled 

















up the steep Camp Hill side to our hos- 
pital laden with baskets of delicacies, 
mindful of the suffering soldier amid all 
their fears. Poor contrabands stood in 
groups talking in incoherent terror of 
Jackson, and of the certainty of their 
being ‘‘cotched and sold down South,” 
In a high yard opposite a company of lit- 
tle children were rolling in the grass amid 
the late-blooming flowers, utterly un- 
conscious of the impending storm about 
to burst upon their innocent heads. 
The atmosphere was pierced with the 
deep trill of insect melody. Golden 
butterflies flickered by me on flame-like 
wings. The thistle down sailed on 
through seas of sunshine. The spider 
spun his web in the tree beside, my 
window. The roll of the rivers rhymed 
with the music of the air. Nature 
rested in deep content. The day, se- 
rene enough for Paradise, murmured, 
“ Peace.” God from the benign heavens 
said, ‘‘It4s my Sappata.” 

Whiz, whir, hiss, roar, bang, crash, 
smash! 

Helpless men started in their beds, 
The house shook to its foundations. 
Heaven and earth seemed to collapse. 
The deafening roar rolling back to the 
mountains died in the deeper roar burst- 
ing from their summits, All the rebel 
batteries opened on us at once. Those 
on Loudon faced us, and our hospitals 
were under their heaviest fire. The 
shock of the tremendous cannon near 
the house sent me off my chair, in spite 
of my aspiration after a sublime courage. 
Tam not a hero. I wish that I were. 
It is extremely mortifying upon a stupen- 
dous occasion to find oneself unequal to 
its sublimity. I was pervaded with 
horror even more than with fright. The 
profanation of man seemed awful. God’s 
Sabbath, the divine repose of nature, 
invaded, outraged by the impotent fury 
ofmen. I am afraid of bombshells. Iam 
more afraid of them now than I was 
before I heard or felt their sulphurous 
current hissing near my very head. If 
there is a sound purely fiendish this side 
of the region of the lost, it is the scream 
and shriek of a bombshell. No matter 
how many tear the air, each demon of a 
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shell persists in a diabolical individuality 
of its own, and refuses to hiss or shriek 
precisely like any one of its neighbors, 

I suffered most through my imagina- 
tion. Each dreadful thing that tore the 
air I thought must burst into the room 
and take off the head of one of my boys. 
They poured into the garden beside us, 
they struck the pavement before us, they 
tore up the earth beneath us, they threw 
the sacred soil upon the very beds of our 
wounded, but they did not hit us. O, 
futile rebel shells, what rare restraining 
angel withheld your fire and deadened 
your destruction beneath the eaves of 
our lintel! 

Two hours! and I had grown so ac- 
customed to this unwonted thunder that 
I was able to go from cot to cot as if no 
battle were going on. Another hour, 
and I had nearly ceased to be conscious 
of it amid the newly wounded, moaning 
for succor in the ward. 

How royally that day died. How su- 
premely nature asserted her divinity 
high above the roar and smoke of battle 
in a holy hush of twilight, which man 
could neither reach nor destroy. I saw 
it and rested in it for a single moment, 
as I turned from the smell of human 
blood to the open window for air. Then 
faint from South Mountain came the 
muffled roar of distant artillery. Then 
nearer, nearer, and I knew that it was 
the thunder ofanother battle beyond the 
hills. It is Franklin! It is Sumner! It 
is McClellan! They are coming to our 
help! If we can hold out two hours 
longer, one of them must come to our 
aid, and we shall be saved. 

It was night, no helper had come.' 
From the moment in which Maryland 
Heights were lost, we knew that the dis- 
graceful penalty would be surrender, 
unless reinforcements saved us from such 
a hapless fate. It was the night of the 
second day and no helper had come. At 
dark the cannonading ceased and the in- 
fantry fight began. The enemy tried to 
storm the breastworks at Bolivar, but 
were repulsed by our brave boys. Quick 
and sharp through the night we heard 
the crack and rattle of the musketry. It 
was then, under the protecting stars 
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wrapped in protecting darkness, that I 
watched nearly three thousand of our 
cavalrymen ride swiftly away down the 
rocky gorge out into the night, resolved 
to cut their way through the enemy’s 
lines at any hazard, rather than stay to 
surrender their swords to traitors. “ Let 
us cut our way through, let us fight our 
way out,” was the utterance of each one. 
O, brave men, I can never forget you, nor 
that moment! The dim lights of the hos- 
pital flickered out upon their faces white 
and resolute, as they sat in their saddles 
holding the reins of their restless horses. 
I lifted to Captain M. the brace of pistols 
which a few hours before he had com- 
mitted to my keeping, and as I saw what 
a dauntless face he turned toward the 
darkness and danger before him, I could 
but say: 

“How grand a thing to be a man! ” 

“ How divire a thing to be a woman!” 
he said in the gentlest voice, pointing 
to the open window of the hospital, 
extending his hand in farewel. With 
these words he rode on. Then I saw 
the vast, dark-moving mass of living men, 
each one with a high heart of courage in 
his breast, pass silently and swiftly out 
into the night. 

“ How divine a thing to be a woman,” 
Trepeated, as I entered the ward, thanking 
God that, if He had denied me the ma- 
terial power of my brother, he had 
granted me the healing hand and dévoted 
heart which could minister to him and 
help to save him in the hour when ma- 
terial force was as impossible to him as 
to me. 

On Monday morning I drew my cur- 
tain and looked out. The dense fog 
above Maryland Heights was already 
splintered with the sun rays darting up 
from behind the Blue Ridge. Curtains 
of violet mist hung along the green sides 
of Loudon mountain. The sulphurous 
smoke of the cannonade enveloped its 
summit, spreading dense and blue above 
our heads, broken here and there into 
rifts of blue sky. In the stillness of the 
early morning, the awful roar of yesterday 
seemed to be a dreadful dream. It could 
never happen again. The tops of these 
* mountains could never cleave together 
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again in such an apocalypse of sound. 
The poor old hospital, the very founda- 
tions of Camp Hill, could never be thus 
shaken more, ‘No, never,” I said, half 
asleep. The next instant I stood in the 
middle of the floor, sent thither by the 
shock of forty batteries. The cannon- 
ading of Sunday had been terrific, this 
of Monday morning was appalling. The 
enemy fired upon us from seven different 
directions, while our own guns from be- 
low replied with great spirit and effect. 
The fight was unequal, hopeless, but the 
soldiers at our guns never faltered. 

Just then Colonel M., the commander 
of the town, rode past. He was going 
to the front—to surrender, accompanied 
by his handsome young aides in glitter- 
ing uniform, followed by an imposing 
retinue of mounted “ orderlies.” 

He was going to surrender, mounted 
for the last time on the petted, prancing 
horse which had carried him through 
the campaign of Mexico. He rode to the 
front. of the battle-line amid torrents of 
bursting shells, and saying to one of his 
aides, “I have done the best I could, I 
have done my duty,” he waved a white 
pocket-handkerchief as a flag. of truce. 
But the cannonaders upon the mountain 
tops were too eager with their fiendish 
firing to see this feeble signal of surrender. 
In vain Colonel M. rode up and down 
the line, waving the white flag, the storm 
of death seemed only to deepen. Half 
an hour later, hearing the swift fore-run- 
ning triumphant shriek, he bowed his 
head to save it, but the avenging shell 
would not be defrauded of retribution. 
Its sole errand was death to him. It 
struck low, it tore the very artery of life, 
and he fell. His attached aide-de-camp, 
after trying vainly to staunch the profuse 
bleeding of the wound, placed him in a 
blanket, and with great difficulty found a 
soldier willing to help carry the fallen 
commander from the battle-field. This 
was a young officer of a New York regi- 
ment. He had scarcely taken hold of 
the blanket, when another bomb-shell, 
almost grazing the fallen head of Colonel 
M., struck this young man and shivered 
him to atoms. 

The announcement of the surrender 

















and of the fall of Colonel M. passed along 
the ranks simultaneously. Then the lion- 
hearted Captain McG., of New York, 
who sent shell after shell from his battery 
into the enemy’s ranks, whose splendid 
shots and rash bravery were the admi- 
ration of all, being told that the town 
was surrendered, threw up his arms, 
burst into tears, and cried, “ O, my boys, 
we have no country!” 

It was then amid the resounding shells 
and the cries of the wounded and dying, 
that imprecations and curses broke from 
the ranks. 

“After all to surrender, what a 
shame!” was the cry. Yet there was 
no help for it now. Our ammunition 
was gone—there was not enough for 
another round, while the enemy had re- 
served his most deadly fire until to-day, 
and his store was unexhausted. Now 
his firing upon a foe utterly at his mercy 
was appalling. We ought to have had 
ammunition, we ought to have had help, 
but we had neither, and the end was 
surrender. 

I saw them bring him back, bleeding 
and groaning, on a blanket, the man who 
had passed my window so proudly 
mounted two hours before! It was a 
sad, sad sight, this bleeding gray-haired 
soldier. Whatever his faults, he expia- 
ted them with his life. 

Another day, and a rough pine box, 
on the floor of the hall of the house 
which had been his headquarters, held all 
that was left of him mortal. Young 
rebel officers, in grey jackets richly em- 
broidered with gold lace, sat chatting 
upon this box, clicking their swords and 
striking their spurs against it as careless 
of its contents as if it encased a dead 
mule, 

No one but a few personal friends 
honored the dust of this unfortunate 
man, doubly unfortunate in that death 
could not retrieve his clouded honor. It 
could not annul the fact that he had 
failed as a commander. The guns on 
Maryland Heights were not properly 
mounted for defence. Loudon Heights 
were left utterly open to attack. The 
pontoon bridges were left for the enemy 
to pass over. Stores, ammunition, arms, 
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were held intact for Jackson to seize on. 
The only key was turned, the only door 
opened, through which the rebels could 
escape from Maryland, or Jackson rush 
from Virginia to reinforce Longstreet, — 
the war prolonged, the pzean of another 
rebel victory shouted in the face of Eu- 
rope, the most disgraceful victory of the 
war. 

Surely, this man had every personal 
incentive to do differently. A clouded 
brain, an overwhelming foe, must have 
made him incapable of seizing his chance 
for immortality, and have sent a brave 
soldier into a dishonored grave. 

Not half an hour had passed after the 
surrender when the rebel army had en- 
tered the town. It was a sad, a humili- 
ating, a disgraceful sight. While the 
bombardment lasted hope did not quite 
die. Help might come; the last thrill of 
hope kept us from despair. I saw the 
first mounted ensign pass the earth- 
works which had been guarded so long 
by loyal soldiers. I saw him flaunt 
aloft the bloody stars and bars and the 
palmetto flag; I saw him drag the ban- 
ner of the Union in the dust. It was a 
sight that I could not bear. After it came 
Jackson’s entire army. No waving flags, 
outstretched hands, no murmurs of joy, 
no woman's welcome greeted it. 

They peered into the windows with 
curious eyes,—some of these mount- 
ed cavaliers, but the few faces which 
they saw were tear-dimmed: the bitter- 
est tears of a lifetime greeted them in 
at least one house. If I were to live a 
thousand lives, that moment in its poig- 
nant conciousness of shame, defeat, 
degradation, could never be repeated,— 
that moment in which for the first time 
I saw the flag of my country dragged in 
the dust of the road, followed by a tri- 
umphant host, that host my own country- 
men. 

First came the cavalry, the “ flower,” 
the “chivalry,” the aristocracy of the 
South, spurred and mounted like the 
knights of old, each man in his spirit 
and person, in his dauntless darting, in 
his insane devotion to one idea, repeat- 
ing the princely crusade of the Middle 
Ages. They look what they are, high- 
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blooded, high bred, infatuated men. 
Every eye burns with passion. Careless, 
reckless even of life, all that they value 
risked on a single stake, they ask only to 
win orto die, Unlike the infantry, they 
know what they are fighting for. They 
will tell you without the asking. “Iam 
fighting for Southern rights, for my 
home, for my niggers,” Their intercourse 
with those whom they consider equals 
is marked by a lavish generosity, a 
courtly courtesy, but to inferiors they 
are supercilious, tyrannical, and often 
brutal. They hold a slave as scarcely 
more than a beast, yet they rate him 
higher, and would choose him as a per- 
sonal associate sooner than they woulda 
Yankee. 

After these imperial leaders marched 
their slaves, their white slaves, true serfs, 
fighting in their rear for eternal serfdom, 
which they are taught to believe is 
Southern rights. On, helter skelter, 
crowding the street, swarmed a worse 
than Egyptian plague! Barefooted, 
half-naked, foul, flouting their dirty ban- 
ners, gazing eagerly about with their 
starved faces, intent only on plunder, 
and on finding something toeat. Thus 
the deliverers of Maryland, regenerators 
of the nation, entered Harper’s Ferry, 
September 15, 1862. 

While the officers were dashing down 
the road, and the half-naked privates 
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begging at every door, General Jackson 
stood sunning himself, and talking with 
a group of soldiers across the street,—a 
plain man in plain clothes, with an iron 
face, and iron-gray hair. Only by his 
bearing could he be distinguished from 
his men. He stood as if the commander 
of all, marked only by the mysterious in- 
signia of individual presence, by which 
we know instinctively the genius from 
the clown. No golden token of rark 
gleamed on his rusty clothes. none of 
the shining symbols of which, alas! too 
many of our officers are so ridiculously 
fond, that they seem unconscious how 
disgraceful is this glitter of vanity. 
They were nowhere visible on old 
Stonewall’s person. When -General 
Jackson had drank at the pump, and 
talked at his leisure, he mounted his 
flame-zolored horse, and rode down the 
street at the jog of a comfortable farmer 
carrying a bag of meal to mill. 

As he passed I could not but wonder 
how many times he had prayed on 
Saturday night, before commencing his 
hellish Sabbath work. His old servant 
says that, ““when Massa prays four times 
in de night, he knows de devil’ll be to 
pay next day.” And I am very sure 
that there was a large number of devils 
at work above Harper’s Ferry on Sun- 
day, September 14, 1862, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


EIREFE’S DIARY.—DEATH OF WIN. 
October 1. 

Dear Motnrr:—All is over. I will 
write down on the pages of this little book 
every thing that you want to know, but 
which I cannot send you now. I knew 
that Win’s regiment wasat the front, but 
tried to think of him as unharmed—in 
the thickest of the fight, and yet un- 
touched. If I thought of him otherwise 
I knew that it would unfit me to serve 
the many who really needed me. Yeta 
feeling of dumb terror seized me with 
every fresh ambulance that I saw com- 
ing down the winding road from Bolivar. 
Who might be in it? Alas! I was 
forced to say: “Somebody’s brother!” 
Then I served him but the more faithful- 
ly because in my selfishness I had been 
so glad that he was not my own. 

At last all the wounded had been 
brought in they said, all but those who 
had fallen between the battle lines; they 
had lain longer, and there was less hope 
for them. 

You cannot imagine the look of the 
ruined town that Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 15. Thirteen thousand of our 
own men wandering about idle, unarm- 
ed, paroled. Thousands of Confederates 
swarming the hillsides, the roads, the 
yards and houses, ragged, often bare- 
backed, bare-footed, abject, worn-out men. 
Their little camp-fires were flickering in 
every direction along the roads and over 
the hillsides, and over them they were 
cooking their suppers. And yet where 
could you look without seeing their 
stretchers standing in the yards and in 
the road, filled with their dying and 
dead. Far down in the gorge great 
tongues of fire leaped up into the dark- 
ness where t.ey were burning the Gov- 
ernment arsenal, and firing the grand 
railroad bridge doomed so often to de- 
struction. It was by the light of these 


flames that I watched the last line of 
ambulances approaching the hospital. 
It was a power above and beyond my- 
self that helped me to stand there. It 
seemed as if my heart broke anew in my 
breast with every cry of human anguish 
which smote it. Their moans and cries 
as they were lifted from the wagon I 
can never cease to hear. Dr. De Peys- 
ter and several other surgeons were there 
to superintend their removal! to the hos- 
pital tents; for the main buildings were 
filled to overflowing. 

They were lifting from the last ambu- 
lance a slender, fair-haired boy whose face 
to me seemed already struck with death. 
In the very midst of my pity I was 
thanking God that he was safe when I 
saw them lift another from the same 
ambulance. Mother, it was Win. 

“O my brother!” I cried. 

“Rene,” he said “Rene!” as if he 
dreamed, then shut his eyes. 

I saw Dr. De Peyster and Dr. Fay lift 
the stretcher on which he laid with their 
own hands and carry him away. I fol- 
lowed close behind. 

“My brother, O, give him to me,” I 
implored. 

Before I had thought whither they 
were going, I saw Win laid upon Dr. 
De Peyster’s own cot in his own room 
leading off from the great ward. 

“Sister Hirene,” he said, “ you shall 
have your brother. Where could you 
care for him better than here?” 

“Where is Davy?” murmured Win, 
slowly opening his eyes. 

“Who is Davy, brother dear?” 

“The boy—the South Carolina boy 
who was brought here with me. We 
fell—together—we’ve lain together since 
yesterday. He gave me the water in 
his canteen—all he had, can’t he come ?” 

I looked at Dr. De Peyster. 

“ A gray back?” he said, “ and yet— 
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yes! let him come. Fay, will you tell 
them to bring the South Carolinian 
here?” 

A few moments more and another 
couch was brought into the room and 
placed beside that of Win’s. 

The boy in blue and the boy in gray 
face to face looked into each other's 
eyes, Twenty-four hours they had lain 
in. their wounds; this was the thought 
which agonized me as I washed the 
grime and mud of the roadside from 
their pallid faces and hands. I had not 
shed a tear since I saw the rebel host 
march defiantly in—not one since then. 
I had only had time for my duty, but 
now, now bending over my brother, my 
only brother—at last, at last, it seemed 
as if my very being .were dissolving—as 
if all I could do was to take him into my 
arms and implore him to live. 

‘Sister Eirene,” said Dr. De Peyster, 
“T must ask you to go now for a little 
time while we examine their wounds. 
You will need all your strength and all 
your fortitude to nurse your brother 
afterwards. It pains me to ask you to 
go, but I must.” 

He saved me from an outburst of grief 
which must have unfitted me for all 
service for hours after. I felt at once 
how wise and kind he was as I lifted my 
head and went. At first it seemed to me 
that I must go to my room, throw myself 
upon my face, and sob and cry to God to 
save my brother. I was helped to do 
otherwise. Just as I was rushing on to 
do it, I caught the mute appeal cast 
upon me from the eyes of one of my 
boys, one who had been under my care 
for weeks. I stopped and went to him, 
from him to others, and thus in mercy 
was once more saved from myself. 

Yet it seemed long, it was long befere 
I was summoned back. 

“Your brother is very dangerously 
wounded-—we will be prepared for the 
worst,” said Dr. De Peyster, as he met 
me outside of the door. 

Dreadful as his words were, I knew 
that even tkey did not convey the full 
import of his thought. He did not 


know it, but his voice said: “ Your 
brother will die.” 
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I felt as if my own heart had stopped 
beating as I stole softly back into the 
room. I sat down between the twe 
cots. Both boys were still under the in- 
fluence of the ether which had been ad- 
ministered to them before the examina- 
tion of their wounds. I don’t know how 
long it was, but at last Win opened his 
eyes. 

“ Rene,” he whispered, “I know now 
what it is to be a soldier. Do you re- 
member in the old barn years and years 
ago—I dreamed about it? All that has 
come to pass, and more, so much more.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “so much more, and it 
seems as if it were away in some other 
life that we talked about it, Win. We 
won't talk about it now, it will tire you; 
but we'll think of nothing but of your 
getting well, and going home to see 
mother.” 

The sweetest smile passed over his 
face, but he shook his head. 

“T shall never see mother again in 
this world,” he said. “ Let me talk, Rene. 
It’s the last time—the last time. I've 
thought so often in my tent at night, 
and when lying in the trenches, and 
under the guns, if I could only see 
Rene, if I could only talk with Rene 
once more—this is the once more /” 

I did not answer him. I knewif I 
tried that I could not. 

“Tt has been hard sometimes to be a 
soldier,” he went on—“ not in battle, not 
when we were marching to an engage- 
ment. There was excitement in that 
—a fire in the thought that forced one 
on beyond and above every thing in 
one’s self; but day after day iv build 
corduroy roads in the snow, to march 
and countermarch in the beating rain, in 
the Virginia mud to the knees, to wait 
in trenches and under guns for nothing, 
as the Army of the Potomac has so often 
done—that has been hard, Rene.” 

“Yes, I have felt so many times, 
how hard it was.” 

“Rene, I have seen so many dear 
comrades drop and die by the road, and 
felt that their lives were thrown away. 
Then it was hard to keep up one’s 
faith and principle. It seemed some- 
times as if we were only puppets 























—the puppets of incompetent or un- 
principled men; and when men no 
better born or bred than ourselves 
were cruel to the common soldier then 
it was not pain of body only, it was 
anguish of heart and torture of spirit. 
Then it was hard tv keep hold of the 
grand idea of country.” 

“OQ Win!” 

“ T’ve felt so different, Rene, ever since 
I knew that you were in Virginia. I’ve 
never doubted for a moment since then 
that if anything happened I should be 
brought to you. I knew that you were 
thinking of me.” 

“Yes, every moment. I knew you 
were up the Valley. At last I thought 
that all had been brought in, and that 
you were safe.” 

“Tt was not to be, Rene. That was 
all that there was in life for me—to be a 
soldier—and to give up my life.” 

“ Had you lived ages you could not 
have given more. But I feel it hard,” I 
said. 

“No, Rene, what can one have more 
than their destiny; this is mine, the 
destiny of so many young men of my 
generation, to die for my country. I 
never could struggle en like you day by 
day as if I hada future. I knew that I 
had no future; but I could do my duty, 
and I did it gladly.” 

“You did it bravely, and you will 
have your reward somewhere—some- 
where, Win.” 

“Tt is reward enough, Rene, that you 
are satisfied with me, and that I am with 
you. Tell mother that when I laid in 
my blanket—when I marched in the 
road—when I stood on guard at night 
under the stars—when I went into battle, 
I always thought of her. Every 
unkind word I had ever spoken, every 
naughty thing that I had ever done, 
came back to me, and it seemed if I 
could only live to see her once more I 
would be abetter boy. Tell her so. Tell 
her how sorry I am for every wrong thing 
Tever did. Tell her that I—TI love her.” 

A low sob broke from the other cot. 
God forgive me, in hearing Win's voice 
T had forgotten the other boy. 

I turned to him, it helped me hide my 
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tears, I laid the hair wet with cold 
sweat from his forehead. The death 
pallor was on his face, his lips quivered 
in its chill. I had seen its sign toa 
often not to know that he was dying. 

T took his hand, I bent over him and 
kissed him. 

“Thank you,” he said, and the tears 
trickled through his closed eyelids. 

“QO, to think there is no one to take 
my message to my mother!” 

“TI will send it to her,” I said. “Tell 
me her name and where she lives, and I 
will write her any word you say.” 

“Will you! thank you! How good 
you are! And you are a Yankee! My 
mother lives near Aiken, South Carolina, 
Tell her I love her, just as your brother 
loves his mother—that I die trusting in 
the Saviour in whom she taught me to 
trust.” 

“T will write it just as you say it, 
Davy.” 

“OQ, how I thank you! Could you— 
would you mind pushing me a little 
nearer to him?” And he opened wide 
his blue eyes and looked wistfully 
toward Win, whose face was turned 
towards him. 

“He spoke to me so kind in the 
trenches, I loved him if he was a Yan- 
kee. I knew no harm of Yankees only 
what they told me. I never saw one 
till in the fight. I was at school when 
the war broke out. I’m only seventeen. 
I had no slaves to fight for—never had 
any. My father was a minister, Scotch- 
Irish born. I was a Carolinian, and 
when they conscripted me I would have 
gone cheerfully if mother had not cried. 
Poor mother! a widow, I her only one! 
If I could only see you, mother, just for 
one minute—just to kiss you before I 
die—what a comfort! “ Please push me 
closer to him. We fought—we shan’t 
again.” 

I pushed the cots together. Each boy 
stretched out a hand. 

“Tt was for my country,” said Win, 

“T thought it was for my country,” 
said Davy. ‘I didn’t know what it was 


for; I don’t now.” 
They smiled into each other, the blue 
T leaned over 


eyes and the brown, 
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their heads, and noticed for the first time 
their jackets left inadvertently upon the 
foot of their cots—the blue and the grey, 
each soaked with the blood from their 
wounds. 

* * * * * * 

I don’t know when it was. I heard 
Win say: “My love to Pansy. Mother, 
my love to mother. Kiss me, Rene.” 

He threw his arm over my neck, drew 
my head down. It seemed as if it was 
the same instant that the other voice 
said: “Mother!” and the other’s arm 
was thrown about my neck. There I 
kneeled with my head between the two. 
I felt their quivering breath, I felt their 
souls departing. I felt them as they 
went out in their passage to eternity. 
Then I knew no more. 

Some time, I don’t know when, I heard 
Dr. De Peyster say: “Come with me, 
Sister Eirene.” 

Then I looked upon their faces—they 
were dead—both of the boys were dead, 

I kissed them both. I said: “I must 
stay with my brother.” 

“By and by; now you must come with 
me,” he answered, in a voice gentle and 
yet compelling. 

He took my hand and led me away to 
the door of my room. 

“You will sleep now,” he said. “To- 
morrow you can stay with your brother.” 

That night Pierre De Peyster went 
the rounds of the hospitals as usual. 
Then he came back to the door of the 
room within which Hirene sat alone with 
the two dying men. Little did she dream, 
as she sat there, of the pity and sorrow 
and love which threbbed in one strong 
heart for her. Little did she dream 
that the man who had seemed to her 
both haughty and unfeeling, now paced 
up and down before that closed door, 
too sensitive and too delicate to intrude 
personally upon an interview sanctified, 
in his thought, by love and death. Ac- 
customed as he had become to every 
possible sight of human suffering or 
mental anguish, his step and hand both 
faltered whenever he essayed to cross 
the threshold of that room. At intervals 
a low murmur of voices, a broken sob, 
would reach his ear, and his heart would 
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impel him to enter, but in the silence 
that followed he could not; he felt that 
he could not meet the look of mute 
appeal upon that face. He knew what it 
would say: “Save, oh, save my brother!” 
He knew that he could not—knew that 
he must stand there and behold the sor- 
row that he could not alleviate, and the 
knowledge mede him a coward. 

“My God, I could never deny her 
anything if she looked at me,” he said; 
“but death is mightier even than love, 
and now she would appeal to me in 
vain. 

“Everything that could have been 
done has been done. If she needs as- 
sistance she knows thet it is within 
call,” he said, again resuming his watch, 

Time wore on—the dead silence 
within at last became unbearable, then 
he softly opened the door and entered. 
As he approached the bed, at first he 
thought that all three were dead. The 
girl kneeling at the head of the low 
cots seemed to have fallen forward; an 
arm of each man was thrown over her 
neck—they were dead, and she lying 
there looked as white and motionless as 
they. Yet it was notdeath. As Pierre 
De Peyster lifted the unresisting arms 
which encircled her, and held her up, 
she opened her eyes and looked into his 
face, There was no swooning, no cry- 
ing, no ungoverned excitement. It was 
a simple coming back to life and to an 
utter consciousness of it. 

“He is dead. They both are dead,” 
said the pathetic voice, and the unutter- 
able grief expressed in tone and gesture 
was more moving in their pathos than 
the loudest cries. 

It was then that Pierre De Peyster 
said: “ You must come with me.” 

He saw that she must find present 
oblivion from sorrow, or that in her 
very silence she would break under it. 
He used the will which was the strong 
underlying element of his character, and 
mentally compelled her to go. Worn 
out and broken as she was, there was 
rest in the very fact that another thought 
for her and told her what todo. When 
he left her he came back to his own 
room, shut the door, and sat down alone 











with the dead. He was used to death, 
in some respects had become too used to 
it. He had come to meet it in its most 
hideous forms outwardly unmoved. The 
wholesale human slaughter by which he 
was surrounded had had the tendency 
to make the life of any one man to seem 
comparatively but a little thing. He 
had no time and no rest now to think 
of men individually. 

Neither was he free from the faults 
of his class, nor the spirit of caste so 
constantly fostered by the discipline of 
the army. A private in his thought 
meant a poor ignorant Irishman or 
Dutchman, one of the city rabble who 
risked his life for fifteen dollars a month, 
and then received more for it than he 
could under any other possible circum- 
stances. He knew, if he thought of it, 
that there were tens of thousands of 
exceptions in boys well born and gently 
reared, from the farms, the shops, the 
schools, the professions of his native 
land, who marched in the ranks, and 
who had given up all that they held 
most dear to fight for their country. 
He recognized them when he saw them, 
and sympathized with them, and yet 
no less the average private in his mind 
was a fellow always getting drunk and 
into the guard-house at every possible 
opportunity, who consequently deserved 
to be balanced on a pole, or to receive 
any other inhuman punishment which 
his superior officers chose to visit upon 
him, Yet here upon his own bed was 
stretched the dead body of a common 
soldier, no finer, and no truer than tens 
of thousands of his comrades who had 
died as he died. And here was another 
common soldier—Pierre De Peyster 
turned with a look of repulsion from the 
gray uniforms so hateful to him, lying on 
the foot of the bed, covered with dust 
and pierced by bullets,—but it faded as 
it fell upon the face of the wearer, so 
little more than a child, a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy, with an infantine smile 
hovering about the sunken features, so 
wasted by hardship and suffering. It 
was impossible to regard this face as the 
face of a foe, although he had not heard 
a word that the boy had spoken, The 
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face of the other dead soldier smiled 
back upon his friend. Itwas embrown- 
ed by many months of exposure, yet it 
was no less beautiful in its fresh young 
manhood. The soft brown eyes, looking 
forth from the half-closed lids, were sa 
like hers, the seal of blood and birth 
showed so plain in death; for an instant 
he seemed her, and Pierre De Peyster 
started. There were the two outstretch- 
ed arms just as they had been unwound 
from her neck. Pierre, seeing them, re- 
alized all, and again sat down and gazed 
at the dead faces before him. 

“Tam converted,” he said slowly, 
aloud. 

“ Kither all life is changed, or I am. 
At last, I seem to see everything as it is. 
You, my poor boy—I should have hated 
the sight of you six hours ago. Looking 
upon your face, I see that you are not to 
blame. And you! If I had come to 
you in a ward amid a hundred others, I 
might have seen no difference, and now 
—both are holy in my sight.” 

Dawn was flushing red above the 
mountains when Pierre De Peyster went 
forth from this room, Then he went 
into the old graveyard, which, a few rods 
from the hospital, stretched over the 
hill. 

“Tt is as I thought,” he said, standing 
by an open grave almost covered by 
bushes near the old stone wall. 

“Poor Erwin’s body was taken up 
and sent to his friends before the sur- 
render. The bushes. have hidden this 
grave, and here is room for another. 
They can be buried side by side.” 


Errene’s Drary, Octoser 3. 


Mother, in the quiet of the early even- 
ing, when even the torn mountains and 
the ravaged valley took on alook of peace, 
we laid—not him, but his body, down to 
rest, and beside it that of poor little 
Davy. Everything had been done that 
kindness could do to make their burial 
home-like and Christian-like. I could 
not but think of it, even in my grief 
how different were the neat caskets and 
attire in which they rested, from the 
rude box and the rough coats in which 
I had seen so many of our boys buried— 
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yes, 80 many without coat or box at all, 
just as they fell. It was Dr. De Peys- 
ter who did this for them. It was all 
done before I awoke. I came out of 
that sleep as if {had come back from 
another world; I was so worn out, I 
suppose. I remember I wrote you I 
didn’t like Dr. De Peyster. I should be 
very ungrateful if I could write that 
now. He seemed stern, even hard. I 
think still that he has this nature—but 
he has another which has covered me 
with a kindness that I can never forget. 
It seemed as if a tender Providence 
had saved this sheltered corner in the old 
over-crowded graveyard for these two 
boys. I don’t know who found it, but 
I see it now, hidden from the highway 
by rose-bushes, close to the stone wall 
on the very hill-top. I have much to 
do, but no day so much but I take a few 
moments io visit these graves. I cannot 
weep for Win now. I never shall weep 
for him again, till I come home and see 
his old haunts, and sit down once more 
in the old barn where he told me when 
a boy that he should some day be a sol- 
dier. I cannot weep here. The suffer- 


ing that I see, the dying eyes that I 
close, would make it seem too selfish, 
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He is as part of the vast sa: rifice—the 
sacrifice which began on yonder moun- 
tain-top—when that heroic old martyr, 
insane with a holy idea, came down 
its sides, undaunted and alone, to be 
the saviour of a race. But, mother, 
while I realize what freedom costs, at 
what a price this Republic is preserved, 
I feel as if it would break my heart if 
its government is ever again administer- 
ed by unholy men. 

When the war is over, and I come 
home, I shall bring the body of our boy 
to rest in the spot that he loved, where 
we shall all rest some day. When it 
seems hard that we gave him, our only 
one, we will remember that every hill- 
side and valley of our land is sown with 
the dust of its most precious sons. In 
almost every home some one weeps as 
we do. At every table there is a vacant 
place that can never, never be filled in 
this world. So many, O, so many, wil 
watch and wait for the boy who will 
never come back—and they will never 
know where he fell, or where he lies— 
or if he were ever buried. This will be 
so much harder to bear, and yet it must 
be borne, 
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CHAPTER XX 


EIRENE'S DIARY. 
November 1, 1£52. 

Dear Morner:—The army has gone. 
The entire army of the Potomac march- 
ed down Camp Hill days ago. All the 
regimental hospitals are broken up. The 
regimental and brigade surgeons have 
gone. Theconvalescents have been trans- 
ferred to Washington and Baltimore, 
only the very sick and the dangerously 
wounded are left behind. If I could live 
a thousand lives I doubt if I should ever 
witness again such human suffering as I 
see here every hour. No matter what I 
behold hereafter I believe that I shall re- 
cord at last that nothing ever equalled 
the suffering of the sick and wounded 
left behind by the army of the Potomac 
at Harper’s Ferry, October, 1862. The 
greater portion of them lie in the hospit- 
al tents which line the meadows between 
Bolivar and Harper's Ferry. It does not 
seem like the same land from which I 
wrote you last. The equinoctial rains 
have flooded the valley for more than a 
week; the two rivers have risen to a 
great height and pour down in two over- 
whelming floods, which rush together be- 
low. All the meadow land between is 
soaked with water. In this, on the ground, 
our soldiers lie. The daily increasing 
number of dead bodies brought past our 
hospital, to be buried on the open hill, 
convinced me that something was wrong 
in the hospital tents, and I went to see. 
When I lifted the curtain and entered, the 
sight that I saw made my heart sink with- 
in me. On either side, the entire length 
of the tent, lying as close as they could 
be packed upon the ground, were wound- 
ed and dying men. As I went to one 
near the door, he lifted up the corner of 
the blanket spread under him, and he 
was lying nearly body deep in water. 

“Lady, do you remember me?” he 
asked, 


T looked at his sunken features, out of 
which the last hope of life had gone, and 
could not recall that I had ever seen him 
before. I would not pain him by saying 
so, but asked, ‘‘ Where did I meet you?” 

“ Don’t you remember the Sabbath af- 
ternoon that you brought cordial into the 
little brick house on the hill, filled with a 
new Pennsylvania regiment? Iwas one 
of the nurses, and hadn’t thought of get- 
ting sick then. Nothing ailed any of 
the boys then, but a touch of the chills. 
We thought that we were all going on 
to victory. Here we all are, all that’s left, 
and we can’t be here long. My wife 
wouldn’t know me. Will you be so kind 
as to write to her, lady ?” 

For an instant I felt too shocked to reply. 
I did remember him now, and his regi- 
ment, and that Sabbath afternoon. Dr. Fay 
told me that there was a part of a regi- 
ment in that house just getting acclima- 
ted for whom my*tordial was the thing. 
When I entered I thought that scarcely 
since the war had I seen so pleasant a 
sight. There sat, or rested on their cots, 
all the convalescents in clean attire, and 
nearly all of them had their Testaments 
or some book intheir hands. They were 
from the farming districts of northern 
Pennsylvania, not one of them bad lost 
their rural home-look, and the sight of 
these men was like a glimpse of home 
before the war. I can never forget how 
their faces brightened, nor how they 
smiled upon me. And there was not 
one but what spoke to me of his mother, 
sister, or wife, and many thanked me in 
their names as I handed them the glass 
of cordial. 

Here all that were left were dying on 
the wet ground. 

“T don’t understand it,” I said, “ when 
I saw you last not one of you were very 
sick. It seemed as if you would all be 
as well as ever in a few days.” 
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“Tt seems to me that we might have 
been,” said the man, “if we could have 
stayed in that dry house; but we’ve been 
moved and moved from one wet place to 
another, till here we are. I took the fe- 
ver; our regiment and doctor have gone, 
and I had given up our last hope till I 
saw you, lady. We've always called you 
our lady since that Sunday afternoon. 
So many times the boys have said: ‘If 
our lady only knew how we were, she 
would help us.’” 

“If I could only have known before,” 
I thought, but I did not say it. 

“T will write to your wife and do 
everything in my power for you all,” I 
said. 

I saw him shudder as his back came in 
contact with that of his next compaion. 

“He is dead,” he whispered, with a 
look of horror, 

I bent down and lifted the cape of the 
blue overcoat which covered his com- 
rade’s face. It was true; he was dead, 
On the other side so close that he touch- 
ed him was another soldier dying. 

There was nothing to be done but 


to go and to discover the condition of 


all. It was the same to the end of that 
long tent; feet to feet, closely packed, 
devoured by vermingrand lying in the 
water of the soaked ground, were two 
long lines of the soldiers of the Union 
dying and dead. Gray-haired men, men 
in their prime, boys almost children, so 
many of them rosy and beautiful in their 
youth, a few weeks ago—here they were 
lying upon the ground in the last ex- 
tremity of neglect and suffering. 

To me these are the saddest days of 
the war; there is so little alleviation to 
the awful suffering which surrounds me. 
These men are dying for lack of physi- 
cians, nurses and care. If twenty other 
women were as busy as I am, preparing 
broths and cordials, walking and watch- 
ing from morning till night, there would 
not then be enough to are for these 
men. We hear much of the rights of 
women. It seems to me no woman need 
question her right or ask what her work 
is in days like these, I do all that I can, 
and it is so little. I feel as if I would 
give my very life for these men, and yet 
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I cannot save them. I can scarcely look 
up without seeing one carried forth ona 
stretcher, wrapped in his blue overcoat, 
without a coffin, without a prayer, laid in 
a shallow grave scooped out from among 
the stones on the hill. They die so fast 
there is scarcely room for any more 
Their graves reach from the hill-top 
down to the road. Their names are all 
given to me, even when I cannot attend 
them personally. The most heart-break- 
ing duty comes after they are at rest. 
The vestibule and closets of the little 
Lutheran church standing mid-way be- 
tween Bolivar and Harper’s Ferry, and 
now filled with wounded, are piled with 
the knapsacks and haversacks of dying 
and dead soldiers. I go to these and 
open them, take out every treasure they 
contain, and with a letter send them to 
the friends of the boy who owned them. 
A little drummer boy died yesterday. I 
have found his haversack ; it contained a 
picture of himself, taken with his mother 
when he enlisted. Such a rosy boy! 1 
thought as I looked upon him yesterday, 
wasted and dead, that I was glad that 
his mother could never know how he 
changed before he died. I have sent his 
last message and all his things to her. 
The eloquence of these worm-eaten, 
mouldy bags cannot be written. Here 
is the piece of stony bread, uneaten, the 
little paper of coffee, the smoked tin cup 
in which it was boiled over the hasty 
fire on the eve of battle; here is the let- 
ter sealed, directed, never sent; here is 
the letter half written, never ended, be- 
ginning “ Dear wife, how I want to see 
you,” “Dear mother, my time is almost 
out;” and the rusty pen just as it was 
laid in the half filled sheet by the brave 
and loving hand which hoped so soon to 
finish it. Here are scraps of patriotic 
poetry carefully copied on sheets of 
paper tinted red, white, and blue; here 
are photographs of favorite generals, 
and photographs of the loved ones at 
home; here are letters full of heart- 
breaking love and of sobbing loyalty to 
duty and of holy faith and cheer written 
to them from home; and here is the Tes- 
tament given him by the woman that 
loved him best. Mother, these are all 











mementoes of brave, loving life gone 
out. The boys who owned them will 
never go back. To one unfamiliar with 
the soldier's life these relics might mean 
little. To me they mean all love, all 
suffering, all heroism. Deeds of valor 
are no longer dreams gone by. We live 
in knightly days; our men are dauntless 
men, Will there ever be one to write 
the life of the common soldier. His 
blood buys us all that we hold dear— 
country, home, a free government, the 
endless privileges of a free people. I 
ask no higher privilege than to serve 
him living and to honor him in his 
grave. 

It is after I have been the rounds of 
ward and tent that I come into this old 
vestibule and sit down to this sacred 
task. Sometimes I make up many pack- 
ages. Sometimes I take up some moth- 
er’s or sister’s letter, and it brings so 
much back to me that I can’t go on. 
This was so last night. It must have 
been late, but I did not know it. I 
looked up from the contents of the knap- 
sack which had moved me so much, and 
for the first time realized the appalling 
loneliness of my surroundings. There 
were the high walls of the vestibule all 
torn with bombshells, its dark open clos- 
ets; its wide floor piled high with old 
knapsacks and haversacks, I sitting in the 
midst of them on a box, with no light 
in the place but that given by the one 
tallow candle at my side, which threw 
its feeble and flickering rays over the 
open bags and their contents. My own 
feelings, I presume, made the place seem 
more weird and desolate than ever before. 
It was then I was startled by the sound 
of horse’s feet without, and it seemed 
the same instant that the door opened 
‘and Dr. De Peyster entered. I thought 
him many miles away, and cannot tell 
whether I felt more astonishment or joy 
at seeing him. 

“ Sister Hirene,” he said, “my brigade 
leaves Pleasant Valley to-morrow. Be- 
fore it moves I have come to say fare- 
well. I did not feel as if I could go on 
till I had seen you once more.” 

And as he said these words he came 
forward, and looking down upon the 
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open knapsacks amid which I sat, I 
thought that his face grew grave. 

“T have missed you much since you 
went,” I answered. “ Every hour it has 
seemed if you could only have staid you 
would have lessened the awful suffering 
of the men in the tents.” 

“Yes, I could have done something. 
It is the result of the army moving and 
of the medical staff being broken up. 
But I could do nothing but obey orders 
and go with my brigade.” 

“T know it.” . 

“T certainly could have worked with 
more heart if I had staid behind,” he re- 
plied. “It did me good to know that 
you came after me to do what I could 
not do.” 

What I once heard him say of the 
army nurse would come into my mind, 
mother, and yet it was the same to me 
as if he had never spoken it. 

“The chances of war are many,” he 
said, “They make it more than proba- 
ble that we may never meet again. What 
I wanted to say is, that while I live I 
can never forget you.” 

“While I live I can never forget you,” 
I answered, and I gave him my hand in 
farewell, for he had already turned to 
go. 
Without another word he departed. 
I held the candle in the open door as he 
mounted his horse, and by its little light 
flaring out into the night I watched him 
ride away. 

As he went up the hill which rises be- 
tween the church and the town below, 
the sight of him brought back more 
powerfully than I can tell, the image of 
the man who used-to ride away from the 
little house at home. Mother, I have 
never spoken to you of him. There was 
a time when I thought I never could. 
But this outward resemblance forced 
upon me the real contrast. What did 
that man live for? For what this? As 
I looked after him so swiftly passing out 
of my sight, perhaps forever, he seemed 
to me to be the realization in himself of 
all that I had once dreamed another man 
to be. He is my kind strong friend, 
whose life stretches far away from mine. 
Probably I shall never see him again, and 
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yet I thank God that I have seen him He is the manliest man that I have ever 
and known him, and that he is my friend, known. I reverence all men more be- 
that he was so kind to my brother, that cause I know him, and yet I remember 
he has been kind to me, that I can I wrote you that I did not like him, and 
always remember him and pray for him. I did not when I wrote you so, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

Anp was this the end? No one was 
gladder than she that the war was over, 
that the great guns whose echoes still 
seemed to float out from the mountain 
tops, had sent forth at last the rever- 
berations of peace. And yet the con- 
sciousness that here her work was done, 
forced her thoughts back upon herself. 
She who had lived so long and devotedly 
for others, knew not now how to begin 
to live for herself. The work that she 
had been doing made all mere personal 
work seem poor and selfish. She was 


no less glad to live for her loved ones. 


than she had been years before, but it 
seemed to her now that while her life 
would encircle them, that it must also 
reach out toward something more. It 
was a moment of reaction. The un- 
failing. the unflagging power to do 
which had never left her while there 
was, anything to be done, now that 
the last task was almost accomplished, 
seemed gone from her forever. An in- 
expressible weariness crept over her. 
She had lived through two lives: the 
first, life of youth and of love; the 
second, life of devotion and of moral 
heroism. Now for a moment came 
weakness, and a vague, undefined yearn- 
ing for protection and rest. “I am 
tired,” she said; “‘it would be sweet to 
rest if I could.” The dream of her 
youth came back—a memory, it was 
nothing more. And what is sadder than 
the memory of the very sweetness of 
life lost? What more mournful than the 
knowledge that you have survived life’s 
fondest illusion? It swept through her 
like a shock that after all these years, 
after all that she had suffered and out- 
lived, if she could have it all back, that 
early dream, it would be nothing to her 
now. What could such a love as Paul 
Mullane’s be to her to-day? Nothing. 


What seemed for the moment too hard 
to be borne was the desolation which 
it had left behind. Since the moment 
in which she renounced it she had lived 
as solitary in heart as if she alone in- 
habited the universe. 

She had just left the two graves lying 
within the old stone wall of the grave- 
yard. She came down the hillside a 
little way, sat down under the shadow 
of Jefferson’s Rock, her feet in the new 
grass, her head leaning against the rude 
pillar of stone which supported it. She 
had been gazing toward “the getting 
out place,” as she called it, the great 
gate of the mountains and the blue vista 
of sky far beyond. It seemed a long 
way off, this country of hers—this old- 
time home, this far back life! She was 
tired, she was lonely, she was unloved! 
Suddenly the thought came to her that 
beside her father and mother she was 
necessary to no one; her eyes closed 
over this dreary thought, and the tears 
dropped upon her cheeks. Thus the 
May sun dropping down behind the 
mountains left her, covering her face in 
its going with tender light. Thus the 
south wind floating down the valley 
came to her, rippling through her hair 
as gently as through the grasses at her 
side. Thus the wedded rivers sang to 
her in glad music as they moved in con- 
cert together to the ocean, and thus 
Pierre De Peyster found her, for he had 
come far down the valley to find her 
—and her alone. He went to the hos- 
pital and for the first time found her 
absent, not at her old post. Her work 
was almost gone. Nearly all the sick 
and wounded who had survived had 
been carried to their homes by near 
friends who had come after them. The 
remaining convalescents in a few weeks 
would go, and the hospital be broken 


up. 
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“ Are you looking for Sister Hirene?” 
asked one of the invalids who, sunning 
himself on the great portico, had seen 
Dr. De Peyster tie his horse to the tree 
at the foot of it, enter the hous, and 
then come out with a disappointed look 
upon his face. 

“There she is down yonder, Doctor, 
down by Jefferson’s Rock ; I saw her go 
down there more’n an hour ago.” 

She was taking one of her last looks at 
the wonderful picture that she might carry 
it away the more perfectly to hold it in 
her memory forever. Thunder of battle, 
moving armies, the dying, the dead, her 
dead, all were with her again as she 
looked down from her rocky pinnacle, 
and home, her home awaited her at last, 
far on beyond the dreamy blue. 

“T am going home,” she said aloud, 
“Yes,” said a voice behind her, and 
she looked up into the face of Pierre De 
Peyster. 

“T have been looking for you, Sister 
Hirene,” he said, “ in the hospital, I 
think that I have been looking for you 
ever since I was born.” 

The last tinge of color faded out of 
the lovely face as of old; but not as of 
old did it rush back in rosy bloom. The 
deep heart drew it downward and held 
it fast inits deep and silent current. 

She answered not. 

“ Now I look upon your face again it 
seems as if my whole life had been a 
search for you,” said the strong man in 
a voice sweet and solemn. “I never 
found my highest self till I found you; 
I never dreamed how holy and how 
precious this life could be, until I knew 
you. Are you glad that I can tell you 
this ?” 

“T am,” and the woman’s eyes looked 
up and the woman's soul, looking 
through them, realized how rich and 
wonderful a thing is the gift of a good 
man’s love. 

“ May I sit down here and tell you 
what is in my heart?” he asked. “It 
seems to me that the moment has come 
at last when I have the right to tell it. 
I did not think so three years ago. Dur- 
ing the war I thought that neither men 
nor women who had devoted themselves 
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to their country had the right to turn 
aside to seek their own personal happi- 
ness. I thought so the night that I said 
good-by to you in the old church. 
The future looked so dark it looked 
more than doubtful if I could ever tell 
you how very dear you were to me, in 
this world. Yet I thought as I rode 
away that if it was denied me in this 
life, that I would tell you in the other; 
if not until eternity, that I should some- 
where seek you out and say that it was 
you, and you alone, whom I had sought 
through all my mortal years. Tell 
me Hirene, have you thought of me 
since I went up the valley ?” 

“Now I see you I know I have 
scarcely ceased to think of you since 
that night,” she said. ‘I remember as 
I watched you ride away in the dark- 
ness, that for a moment it seemed to me 
as if everything in the world had gone, 
and when I went back to the knapsacks 
as if everybody in the world was dead.” 

‘“‘Hirene, can you realize what it is to 
me to find you at last, at last? Whatit 
is to me who have sought you all my 
life?” 

“T realize what it is to me to feel as if 
I had found that which I have sought 
all my life, in you! truth, honor, high 
manhood. J believe in you!” 

‘* What a compensation for everything 
I have ever wished in this world I find 
in your words, Can I ask you without 
intruding what is your plan for the 
future ?” 

The old look of pain crept over her 
face. She looked up to him as if his 
question had suddenly removed her far 
from him, The joy of seeing him, the 
exquisite happiness which his undream- 
ed-of words had brought her, the new 
rapture springing above weariness and 
loneliness to find herself once more be- 
loved, had in their birth annihilated her 
past. It was as if she had had no past. 
Life and love were born anew in the 
perfect present. All went out as sud- 
denly while his inquiry brought back 
her history. She was not ashamed of it. 
It was not pride which made her shrink 
from telling him her exact position. It 
was the wound of the old injury. 
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Even now she could not forget: that 
another had turned from her, had been 
ashamed of her because she was poor. 
If this could be so now, she wanted to 
know it; and yet—yet if this man, who 
seemed so noble, so lifted above all little- 
ness, if he could see her differently, 
treat her differently because she was 
below him in social condition, no other 
could fill his place in manhood; but she 
must know it at once. 

She was silent an instant, and when 
she spoke her voice had lost all the 
sweet tones of companionship which it 
had when he and she had greeted each 
other, as two souls might have done 
who were alone in the world. 

“T am very poor,” she said. “I have 
always been poor. My only support 
comes from the labor of my hands. I 
was a book-keeper in a furnishing shop 
in New York when the war began. My 


employer has been very kind, and holds 
my position open to me on my return. 
As soon as the hospital here is broken 
up, I expect to go back to my old place.” 

She made this revelation in a clear, 


cold. voice, but with downcast eyes, 
which she lifted as she ceased, fully pre- 
pared to see a frightful look of revulsion 
if not of repulsion on the face of her lis- 
tener. 

Instead, the expression of his eyes, full 
of mingled mirth and delight such as she 
had never seen there before, filled her with 
astonishment, It was perfectly plain to 
see that Pierre De Peyster was both 
amused and delighted. 

“You speak as if I could never forgive 
you for being poor,” he said, “as if it 
were a crime for which you are horribly 
to blame. I am glad that vou are poor. 
I am glad that every one belonging to 
you is poor. I am glad that you have 
nothing but yourself. All my life I have 
been searching for the woman who held 
in her own nature the only treasure that I 
wanted. What can I say to you to make 
you believe that you are needed very much 
more somewhere else than in your old 
place? In another part of New York, 
in a dingy old street, there is a’ dingy 
old house. It was pleasant once, full of 
children and home cheer. That was a 
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long time ago. Now the greater part 
of every"year it is shut up. Sometimes 
a lady and her adopted daughter occupy 
a portion of it. Before the war an old 
bachelor had his rooms there. He used 
to have wonderful visions in those old 
rooms of somebody who would come 
some time and brighten up the old house, 
and brighten up him, and do something 
towards civilizing and making a man of 
him. He looked among all the ladies 
whom he knew, and he knew a good 
many, to find one whom he thought 
would be willing to spend her life in the 
old house and do this missionary work 
on him, and there was not one. No, he 
did not believe that there was one in 
what was called ‘his set’ who would be 
contented with the old house; and whenit 
came to the final test, there was not one 
whom he was willing should try. No- 
body cared for it as he did. Even his 
sister wanted to leave it and go up town. 
All his friends thought him a fool because 
he did not sell it and make tens of thou- 
sands of dollars by the sale. But he was 
born in the old house, his father and 
mother lived and died in it, his grand- 
father and grandmother lived and died 
in it before them, Although it was very 
un-New Yorkish to care at all for such 
associations, he could not shake them out 
of his fibre; there was not a brick or 
rafter or cobweb in the old place that he 
did not care for; and as for the musty 
old trees in the little park before it, he 
would not part with one of them for all 
Wall street. Can't I interest you in the 
old place? Now, wouldn’t it be as pleas- 
ant to go there and brighten its old 
rooms up, and develop a warped old 
bachelor into something more human, 
even though you took his name and 
found out all of his faults, as it would be 
to cast up accounts in a furnishing shop 
year after year? Can’t you say that it 
would be? I’m awfully lonesome, 
Eirene.” 

The blended forlornness and humor in 
his look and tone were irresistible. 

In spite of herself they made Eirene’s 
answer a gay laugh. The idea of this 
proud man pleading in such a way to her 
was comical as well as delightful. 
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“You make the old house seem very 
pleasant,” she said. “TI like old honses 
full of histories. It seems as if I had seen 
yours. It is just like the one in which 
my sister lives. I did not finish what I 
was going to tell you, Dr. De Peyster. 
I have one young sister; she is very 
beautiful, and has been adopted by a 
rich lady who lives in New York. The 
lady’s name is Stuyvesant. I've been to 
her house to see Pansy, and the one you 
tell of seems like it.” 

“Very likely. Pansy! Hum! Stuy- 
vesant is my sister's name. It seems 
that your sister and mine already know 
each other well.” 

As he made this declaration, certainly 
in an annoyed tone, all the light of happi- 
ness in Hirene’s face died. 

He could have said nothing scarcely 
which would have seemed to have 
divided her from him so completely. 

Then Dr. De Peyster, who in the 
ruined old hospital and in the field tents 
had gone in and out among the sick 
and wounded fer months, till he had 
come to seem like a brother in the same 
work ; who on the battle-field had shared 
the dangers of the soldier; who had 
worked hard and fared rudely; he was 
the brother of the lofty lady who had 
separated her only sister’s life from hers! 
The face of Cornelia Stuyvesant as she 
saw it last—remote and cold in its very 
kindness—made her shiver sitting here 
now. A moment before he had seemed 
so near in his simple manhood, his sym- 
pathy, his humanity, his tender love— 
but now so far from her in her low 
estate. This lovely and implacable sis- 
ter, what would she say when she heard 
his story? The very look in her eyes 
would be sufficient to divide them for- 
ever. 

But Pierre De Peyster’s present an- 
noyance sprang from a cause undreamed 
of by Eirene. He was not a saint in 
patience, and like many another brave 
man who could meet death without 
flinching, be would be perfectly fretted 
' by a very little matter. While Eirene, 
in silent woe, was surveying the image 
of his sister, he with much irritation was 
recalling the likeness of hers. 
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“ Well, it’s some satisfaction to have it 
explained,” he said. “I’ve always been 
tormented by the resemblance, because 
it was unaccountable. I didn’t want 
you to look like her, or anybody else. 
But it’s only a faint family look ; I think 
I can bear it, now that I know what it 
is. Why on earth didn’t Corna tell me 
that her adopted had a sister,” he was 
going to say, but did not, out of regard 
to Hirene. 

“T understand it quite,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ Much good your plotting has 
done you, Mrs. Corna. It will teach 
you that a De Peyster should never 
plot.” 

“Then you have really seen the old 
house ?”’ he asked, with the look of ir- 
ritation still on his face, which Hirene 
thought sprung from a very different 
cause than the true one. 

“ Yes, sir, I went there a few times 
to see my sister. It was there that I 
bade her good-by. Mrs. Stuyvesant was 
very kind. She adopted Pansy as her 
own daughter. This removed her into 
a sphere of life very different from mine. 
I thought—I thought it might annoy 
Mrs. Stuyvesant, although she was so 
kind, if I came often to suggest the con- 
trast. You know there was.a differ- 
ence?” : 

“A decided difference,” answered 
Pierre, still intent upon his own view of 
that difference. 

“Dr. De Peyster, it is hard, but I 
want you to realize all that difference. 
It seems as if you could hardly know 
what a struggle life muy ‘ez to a woman, 
poor, imperfectly educated, * ' h a natu- 
ral shrinking from publicity aud respon- 
sibility, who yet has no way, and no 
right to live in the world save by her 
own unaided labor. Do you know how 
hard and meagre life may be to such a 
one?” 

“T begin to know it,” he answered. 

“Tt have walked the street hungry be- 
cause I feared debt even for bread. But 
good help came, and, for me, I am rich 
now.” 

“ How rich?” 

“ When the war began I had a little 
money saved for Win, After I became 
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book-keeper, I had good wages, as wo- 
men’s wages. My employer’s two sons 
went into the army. This softened his 
heart beyond expression. When I told 
him that I must go, he said to me: ‘ Go; 
God bless you! Your salary shall be 
the same as if you staid.’ I have never 
been paid as a nurse—I could not take 
it; but for myself I have needed almost 
nothing. My salary has gone to my 
father and mother, and toward the pay- 
ment for the little homestead which had 
passed into the possession of a friend. 
It is ours again. The money that made 
the last payment was the money saved 
for—Win.” 

“Then you are really a property- 
holder,” answered Pierre, with the mer- 
riment coming back into hiseyes, “I 
hope it isn’t worth much.” 

Eirene’s impulse was to feel injured at 
such an unfeeling remark, but the bright- 
ening face before her forbade it. 

“Tt could not seem worth much to 
you,” she said, “but it is worth more 
than all the rest of the world to me.” 

“Then I can’t interest you in my 
house?” 

“QO, yes,” was the reply, with a quick 
blush and laugh. “When I saw its 
great pictures, and all its old family 
relics, I thought it was the most inter- 
esting house I was ever in.” 

“hank you.” 

“There is such a contrast between 
your house and ours. Ours is so low 
and small and poor. Yet there I was 
born ; it is the only home I ever had. 
But you can’t know the difference be- 
tween it and yours.” 

“Why, I know all about it. I’ve 
seen your house,” he said. “And I did 
not see anything so dreadful about it. 
You could not have had a better place to 
have been born in, Hirene. You took in 
the strength and freedom and freshness 
of the mountain-tops with your baby 
breath ; don’t you know it?” 

“No. But you never were there!” 

“Q yes I was; I was there with 
my sister at those much advertised 
springs, and I saw your sister waiting 
at the gate for her fortune to come to 
her, and I sat in the carriage consider- 
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ably fretted while my sister talked with 
yours,” 

Eirene was covered with confusion 
at this information. She was afflicted 
because she did not understand at all 
why he should have been fretted while 
his sister talked with Pansy 

“T can tell you something more stun- 
ning still. I saw you before I saw your 
sister.” ; 

“O, no! you couldn’t, I was never 
at Hilltop after the Pinnacle House was 
opened.” © ‘ 

“{ did not see you there. I saw you 
months before at Trinity Church. You 
seemed awestruck and rapt in the service. 
It was this that first attracted my notice. 
I am sorry to say that I was very un- 
devotional myself, and was gazing about 
after the manner of undevotional men. 
The apparition of an absolute worship- 
per in a New York church was enough 
to fix any man’s gaze. Do you remem- 
ber the time, Hirene?” 

How well she remembered it! How 
often she had shut her eyes till all 
came back, the organ's anthem rolling 
through the nave; the altar-boys’ chant 
flooding the arches with sweet reverbe- 
ration; the trees swaying against the 
stained windows; the hush of the atmos- 
phere; the thrill of worship which she 
felt. 

“T ean’t tell you how often that hour 
has come back,” she said, “ nor what it has 
been to me amid these awful Virginia 
Sabbaths. But I could not recall any 
person that I met there.” 

“T know it. You didn’t see anybody. 
You were a worshipper. But I was a 
godless fellow. I only went to church 
to please my sister. As a slight com- 
pensation, after the reading of the ser- 
vice I would study the people sitting on 
the benches in the aisles, settle on 
their nativity, temporal condition, ete., 
as they were usually strangers. I could 
not place you at once, At first, all 
that I saw was that you were weary 
and worn; that your clothes were plain, 
if not poor. I did not even think that 
you were young. The light from the 
great window falling on you seemed to 
bring a whole history out upon you 
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face. At once it interested me because 
it baffled me. I could not read it, but 
the ionger I looked the more I wanted 
to. At last I grew almost annoyed, for 
in spite of myself it seemed as if some- 
thing within me said, ‘It is she.’ No, 
I declared; and yet answered my heart, 
‘It is like her. It is what she would 
have been had she passed youth and 
missed every human joy.’ I knew you, 
and yet I knew you not, My spiritual 
perceptions were half blinded by a thou- 
sand traditions and fancies, I was ascep- 
tic of women, of all the women whom I 
had met, through my very worship of 
one imagined woman whom I longed to 
meet but had never seen. One thing I 
can't remember of that afternoon, that is 
one word of Dr. H.’s sermon; but I do 
remember how absolutely absurd I 
seemed to myself as I stepped into the 
carriage with my sister, and was con- 
scious of a slight pang of regret as I 
caught my last glimpse of you in the 
crowd.” 

“What you say sounds like a story,” 
said Eirene.”’ 

“You in the church,” said Pierre De 


Peyster, “were just like a passing vision. 
One sees hundreds of them in the great 
city if you study the human life around 


you at all, If I had never seen anything 
to remind me of you again, your face 
might have faded out at last. As it was, 
I only thought of it among a thousand 
other things. But the next June, when 
I went to the Pinnacle House with 
Corna, there I was confronted by a 
reminder of it at the gate ofa little out 
of the way house hundreds of miles from 
Trinity Church. Yet the face there was 
so much younger, fresher, and unworn 
than the other, that in some unaccount- 
able way, instead of being better pleased 
I was provoked by it, as if (I could not 
explain how) it was doing the first face 
an injury. I think this was at the bot- 
tom of my opposition to Corna’s adopt- 
ing Pansy. ‘The resemblance always 
irritated me.” 
“Why don’t you ask me where I saw 
you next?” asked Dr. De Peyster after a 
pause which Eirene spent in deep medita- 
tion, instead of asking a single question. 
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“Tt must have been in the hospital, 
she said. 

“How was. I ever to see you in the 
hospital under that trough that you had 
on your head? I felt angry every time 
that I saw you in the ward, and at- 
tributed it wholly to my hostility to 
female nurses. I believe now it was 
really because you always wore such & 
poke ofa bonnet that I never could see 
your face to make up my mind about it.” 

The tone of injury in which this decla- 
ration was made amused Eirene more 
even than Pierre’s mirth had done. 

“That bonnet was a good friend tome,” 
she said. ““I can’t tell you how many 
times I blessed it for hiding my face.” 

“Won't you ask me where I saw you 
the next time? Is it possible that I live 
to behold a woman without curiosity ?” 

“Where did you see me the next time, 
Dr. De Peyster?” said Eirene in an 
amused voice. 

“Where! but stirring soup in that little 
hut upon the hill. The bonnet had really 
fallen off as far as the back of the chair, 
and that was the first sight I ever had of 
the nurse’s face against whom I had been 
making war. I did not like army nurses. 
As a class they had made me much 
trguble. They defied discipline, they 
flitted with the officers, in many instances 
they injured the men. It was the last 
class on earth in which I should have 
looked for her, the only one whom I 
could have prayed to be my wife. Yet, 
when I saw her, she was an army nurse! 
Yet it was before I saw you at all, that I 
told Fay that you could stay.” 

“ Yes, you said that I could stay be- 
cause I could make soup,” said Hirene 
with that touch of perversity inherent in 
the loveliest of women. 

“OQ Eirene! How can you bring 
a man down from the most beatiiic 
vision of his life to such a contemplation 
of his baser self. I was hungry. I did 
want the soup. But when I saw you, it 
was not of soup that I thought, though 
I am sure you were stirring it.” 

“ No, it was sago.” 

“ Which I detest, that very moment 
did I not pick a white rose and send it to 
Sister Eirene? Could I have done any- 
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thing more romantic if I had never hun- 
gered for soup in my life?” 

“Then it was you who sent the white 
rose. How glad I am. I have it and 
shall keep it all my life,” exclaimed Ei- 
rene in supreme delight. 

“Then you are appeased! But how 
on earth did you know that I said you 
could stay and make soup?” 

“ And kill the men?” added Eirene. 
I was rolling bandages the other side 
of the partition, and heard all that you 
said to Dr. Fay. Even the pasteboard in 
the bonnet was not thick enough to shut 
it out.” 

“And you thought me a brute; and 
very unreasonable?” asked Pierre in a 
discomfited tone. 

“No, I thought you prejudiced and 
tyrannical. I—I did not like you then, 
Dr. De Peyster.” 

“You didn’t (forlornly)? Ihope your 
¢pinion and feelings have changed ?” 

“My feelings have entirely.” 

“ And not your opinion? That comes 
of loving a woman strong minded enough 
to have an opinion. See what a direful 
thing it is when it is turned to one’s own 


Jisadvantage.” 
“ But my opinion is very much modi- 


fied. I think still that you cowld be 
prejudiced, could be tyrannical, but that 
there is a nature in you so noble and 
‘xind that’ you very seldom are.” 

“Thank you for the opinion modified. 
I begin to breathe again. Truly, Hirene, 
it seems now asif the most dreadful thing 
that could happen to me, would ‘be to 
lose your good opinion, Hereafter I 
shall live to deserve it.” 

“ And I to deserve yours.” 

“ Tmagine how you will have to work 
for it. But let us decide about that ar- 
my nurse, the average one I mean. My 
opinion of her is not even modified. Thus 
you will think me prejudiced still. Shall 
we agree to differ? I protest that I be- 
lieve only in the exception, and her name 
is Sister Hirene.” 

“ May I say that I think you mistak- 
en?” said Hirene, with deep feeling. 
“You are too generous to me, and not 
just to others. I have tried to do my 
duty, Dr. De Peyster, and have loved it: 
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many thousand women during all the 
war have tried to do the same, and have 
done it, and it seems to me irue that 
daughters give up more than sons, for 
they give up their brothers.” 

“ Yes, in your sense they-do. But we 
must agree to differ, You cannot make 
yourself in my eyes but the exceptional 
woman, the flower ofallyourrace. Your 
very name signifies ‘peace.’ In the 
simple thought of you I find it.” 

“T wish I could tell you how you bless 
me in your words, I wish you could 
know what they will bé to me hereafter, 
when I cannot see you. How I shall 
bless you for them. How I shall find it 
easier to reach out toward every good, 
however weak or lonely I may be, because 
you have believed in me and have cared 
for me.” 

“‘ Hirene,” said Pierre De Peyster, and 
he fixed his eyes upon her in a searching 
gaze, “I used to say that no woman 
lived who was free from affectations in 
her dealings with men. I should say 
now that you were trying me thus, if I 
did not see that you mean and feel every 
word that you utter. Yet I cannot un- 
derstand you; if you cannot love me, I 
do; but if you can, I cannot imagine 
any reason on earth why we should 
finally be separated.” 

‘“‘Pardon me, Dr. De Peyster. Have 
you yet taken time to think of all that 
separates us? For nearly four years 
you have been in camp and field. When 
you find yourself in that great proud 
city again, you will see life from a dif- 
ferent position; then you can realize 
how much there is to separate us,” 

“You disappoint me, Hirene,” he ex- 
claimed passionately. “I thought—but I 
was a fool—that you would understand 
me better. I thought, presumptuous as 
I was, that I had only to present myself 
to the woman whom I love, and that 
she would read my heart as I knew it, 
by a divine intuition, I thought that 
the mere conventionalities of surface so- 
ciety would look as poor to her as they 
do to me; that when I said it is for you 
that I have sought all my life, that she 
could say: ‘It is for you alone that I 
have waited.’ Surely you don't take 
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me for a boy filled with a sudden fancy. 
Your image has grown into my heart 
hour by hour, day by day, and year by 
year, till I should not know where to 
begin to tear you out, and I have no 
power to do it. What disappoints me 
in you is this, Eirene, that against such 
eternal facts as these you can put the 
poor little facts of external condition. I 
hold that if a man and woman believe 
in each other, and love exch other, 
and have chosen each other out of all 
the world, that in their manhood and 
womanhood they are equal, that no con- 
dition of wealth or poverty can make 
the one greater or the other less. I 
thought that this would be as true to 
you astome. And yet I will not blame 
you if you accept the average standard 
of the world.” 

“ How can you blame me when I say 
to you that I know I am not your equal,” 
she declared, “I am not your equal 
in strength, in intellect, in culture, nor 
in power of any sort. I am not your 
equal in anything save in my purpose to 
do the best. I can, and to make the most 
of all my little life.” 

“*O, how blind you are! Then I am 
not your equal in any attribute that can 
lift a human creature near to God. Yet 
Iam disappointed that I seeing all this so 
plain you do not seem to perceive it at 
all, that it is our opinion and feeling 
toward each other alone which must 
determine our relation, not the conven- 
tional judgment of society on our rela- 
tive external positions.” 

“T do see this as you do,” said Hirene, 
slowly and painfully. “There was a time 
when the thought that any one might 
feel differently, could not have entered 
my mind. I believed that truth and 
honor and devotion could make a man 
and woman equal, through their love. 
I believe this still, and yet I must tell 
you—lI have tried to tell you from the 
beginning that I was engaged in marriage 
ence to one who thought differently. 
He came to be ashamed of that engage- 
ment, to regret it because—I was poor, 
because he was.ashamed of my associa- 
tions and surroundings. I could never 
live through such an experience again 
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—it seems as if I could not. I would 
rather live as I am—alone all my life. 
I feel as if you could never fai) any one 
who trusted in you,” she said, lifting her 
large confiding gaze full upon his face. 
“T believe in you, and yet I shrink from 
ever putting any man to such a test 
again for my sake.” 

“Now I understand,” he answered. 
“This is hard, Eirene—do you know 
how hard ?—for a man to feel that he 
has saved his whole heart and life for 
one woman, only to have her tell him 
that at any time in hers there was 
another who had a claim upon her affec- 
tions and her hand?” 

“Yes, I know how hard it is for you 
to hear it by the pain I feel in telling it. 
Yet I. want to tell you every thing, 
every thing about it,” she said. 

“Tell me,” he answered. “Now is 
the time to hear it.” 

She told him all—all her life, from the 
hour that she left her fathet’s house to 
the moment when she shut her eyes in 
farewell upon Paul Mallane,—told him 
without one word of exaggeration or 
reservation, the simple truth in a voice 
quivering with the tears that she would 
not shed. As she ended she leaned a 
perfectly colorless face against the blue 
rock beside which she sat, and looking 
up to him once, the lids closed slowly 
again over the large eyes with the old 
look of renunciation. 

“Tt makes no difference,” he said, 
looking upon her face. “It seems to me 
that nothing in heaven or on earth could 
make any difference, because I love you.” 

As she heard these words she opered 
her eyes wide and looked upon him as if 
she were listening to him in a dream. 

“ And you loved him! You loved him, 
Eirene. How could you love him and I 
in the world?” 

“Yes, I loved him. I was scarcely 
seventeen. Then I must have loved any 
one who seemed so far above me, and so 
kind to me as at first he was. And yet 
I loved, I learned at last, not him, but 
that which he seemed to me to be, that 
which he in the end showed me he was 
not, It almost broke my heart, it al- 
most took my life—not the loss of a 










































































lover, but the loss of the man in whom 
I had believed. F had believed that I 
loved truth and honor and all nobility 
in him. When he proved that they were 
not in him, not for me, I loved them 
still, though I did not know where they 
had gone. It was another Paul that I 
loved, not the one whom I saw, or whose 
voice I heard. I have always known 
that I must love again what I thought I 
loved in him, if I ever found them again. 
But I have never sought them; I have 
never found them, not for me, not till 
now. I feel as if they had come back 
to me again, all glorified with your true 
and tender love, and it seems too much. 
I am like one dazzled, and afraid as if 
this great gift could not be for me. All 
that has gone before, all that I have suf- 
fered, seems but a preparation and a dis- 
cipline for it. One must grow through 
loss and loneliness and suffering to the 
capacity for affection which I feel now. 
I cannot trifle. There is room in my 
nature and my life but for one supreme 
love—I love you. I could love no mor- 
tal more. I must say this if I never look 
upon your face again.” 

“My wife!” he said, with reverent 
tone, as he took the hand which rested 
by her side, and his own closed over it in 
silence. 

Thus beneath the twilight skies, upon 
the mountain top, above the floods, the 
holy compact was sealed, 

The thrill of speech through the silence 
at last was the sign of these two souls 
coming back to earth. 

“Tt shall be as you say,” he mur- 
mured. “Put me on probation; make 
me serve for you as long as Jacob, but 
never speak again of final separation.” 

“Then may it be like this,” she an- 
swered: “I will go to my father and 
mother, then return to my desk in the 
old counting-room. You will mingle 
freely with your world. Then, if at the 
end of one year we see each other as we 
do to-night, it shall be as you say.” 

“But the very thought of the old 
house makes me feel as if I could not 
wait. That’s hard—a year! a whole 
year! think how long a year can be, 
Eirene! ” 
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“But you just said you would wait 
seven years!” 

“And I would; but you could not be 
so cruel as to make me, Hirene? I sub- 
mit, you are wise, and yet I feel—I can’t 
help it—as if you were making me pay 
the penalty of that fellow’s double deal- 
ing. It’s the only bitter drop in the joy, 
his. cursed memory—and the impulse I 
feel to thrash him, I would if I could 
see him. I wouldn’t shoot him like a 
brave man, I'd thrash him, and let him 
go for a coward all the.rest of his life.” 

“OQ, no, you would not,” said Hirene, 
smiling at the ludicrous picture presented. 
“T am afraid you would never look the 
same to me again if I were to see you 
thrash a man.” 

“Then I will never thrash him.” 

But the deeper and sweeter conscious- 
ness in the man’s soul could not be ban- 
ished by any badinage. 

“Mine,” he murmured, with all a man’s 
unconscious triumph, 

“Thine and mine,” said the woman. 

“Forever and forever.” 

Hand in hand they walked up the 
stony hillside, and without a word went 
to the two graves within the old stone 
wall. 

“T feel that you have been dear to me 
ever since the moment that I saw you 
carry him,” she said, pointing to the 
spot where the body of Win rested. 

“T know that you have been ‘dear to 
me from the first moment that I looked 
upon your face,” was the answer. 

The convalescent soldier still sat on 
the veranda as they walked from the 
graveyard toward the house. 

“T had my eye on’em,” he said to a 
comrade a few moments later, after he 
had watched Pierre De Peyster ride 
down the hillside out of sight. “I had 
my eye on’em. A mighty time they sat 
by the stun. I’d say they’d been a 
courtin’ only they looked so awful 
solemn, and they went and stood in the 

graveyard, and people don’t gen’ally go 
and look at graves after they’v2 been 
making love. But it’s kind o’ queer 
they sot there so long by the stun. I 
never saw Sister Eirene with a feller 
before. But now, I think on it, I know 
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it’s all up with that Dr. Pi-ster. Never 
saw anybody look disappointed as he 
did when he came out of the house fust 
and couldn’t find her.” 

Pierre De Peyster wrote from the 
hotel at Harper's Ferry that night to his 
sister : 

“ Dear Corna:—I have found my 
wife. She is the sister of your pro- 
légée, 

“Your satisfied brother, 
“ PIERRE,” 

The next morning he started for New 
York to begin his probation, Eirene re- 
maining behind till the hospitai closed. 
Pierre De Peyster retained all his old 
horror of love-making in a hospital. 

“Then I must go at once,” he said, 
and he went. 

Not many days after Hirene caught a 
brilliant gleam from some object moving 
up the road which reminded her of the 
old glitter of bayonets. She looked and 
saw a bright red peddler’s wagon driven 
by a man sitting under a chaise ‘cover 
high upon its top. She saw also that 
the glitter came from rows of tin pans, 


dippers, and other culinary utensils 


strung behind. The sight struck her 
oddly ; is was a new one for Virginia, 
It could remind her of nothing but 
Yankee land, and Moses Loplolly. 

“Poor Moses,” she said kindly, re- 
membering how he saved her home for 
her so long. “How good he has been; 
I hope he is well,” and with this thought 
she returned to her work. But in a 
very few moments she was summoned to 
the little office leading off the great hall. 
The “orderly ” said that there was a man 
there who wanted to see her. As she 
descended she saw the great red wagon 
before the door, and entering the office 
there stood Moses Loplolly. 

“Birene, I swan! Wa’al, wa’al!” 
and he rushed toward her, and extended 
the well-remembered hand, 

“Why, Moses, where did you come 
from ?” 

“ From hum straight—that is, straight 
as the road would bring me; rode all 
the way; peddled lots.” 

“Then you are peddling still?” 

“ Peddlin’! I guess—I am; peddlin’ 
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pavs. I thought so ’fore wartime; that 
warn’t nothin’ to what it pays now.” 

“But I hope you didn’t peddle all 
through the war,” she said, reproach- 
fully, as she looked at Moses, grown big 
and brown, and thought of Win, the 
brother for whom she had hoped so 
much, dead, dead by yonder wall. 

“No, not all through the war; I driv 
three months an army wagon. My! the 
difference ’tween drivin’ your own team 
and drivin’ six tarnal pesky army mules, 
all backin’ and balkin’ in the middle of a 
river—runs they call ’em here, every 
river ’s a run—and not a bridge over one 
on’em. Wa’al,I never swore till then! 
—till.my mules backed me and a wagon 
load of bread all down hill head over 
heels into Snicker’s Run. Then I did 
cuss. I cuss’d till I was so tired I 
couldn’t cuss no more. Then [I rested, 
and cuss’d again. That was the last 
time that ever I driv a mule. You 
oughter seen the bread a poppin all 
over the run, an’ me almus’ drownded, 
and those pesky critters standin’ stock 
still in the water enjoying on it. ’Twus 
nuff to make a parson cuss. My! I 
could cuss now when I think on it. But 
I wont. I didn’t come here to cuss, 
that’s sartin.” 

“How have you happened to come 
here, Moses?” 

“Paint no happen! cum on purpose. 
An't it likely that I want to see yer after 
all this time? TI set just as high by you, 
Rene, as ever I sot. I don’t see no great 
change, sech as I’ve he’rn’em tell about. 
Ef you was faded clean out, you'd be 
handsomer 'n any on ’em. I wouldn’t 
care ef yer eyes was green, and your hair 
was blue, or if you hadn't a hair on your 
head, you'd be Rene, that’s enuff for me. 
But it cuts me up te see you're ’as 
agin peddlin’ as ever. It pays lovely. 
And I'll give—wa’al, I'll give half to you 
of all it. pays if—” 

“Q Moses, I don’t object to honest 
peddling, or to any honest way of earn- 
ing a living. But look there,” and she 
pointed out of the open window to the 
mounds stretching far over the hill. 
“ Look there, Moses! every grave holds a 
man as young or younger than you, whe 
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died for his country. I don’t think that 
any young man had a right to be ped- 
dling for his own gain during the last four 
years.” 

“ Now don’t be hard on a chap, Rene, 
‘cause he didn’t hanker arter the cannon’s 
mouth. I never cheated on my pies, not 
a soldier. Ef I told him they warn’t 
spiled, they warn’t. I never cheated no- 
body on pies but the trac’ men, who ped- 
dled religion when there wasn’t no danger 
round. They didn’t love gunpowder no 
more’nme, I was jes as much a patriet a- 
peddlin’ pies, if they wan’t too tough, to 
the hungry soldiers, Besides,some of them 
fellers that went round with pious books 
in their hands, peddled pies on the sly. 
They’d pay another feller to do it for ’em 
and they'd clap on the profits. That 
wan’t me!” said Moses, proudly, “I ped- 
dled jack-knives and pies above board, 
an’ on my own hook. When apoor sol- 
dier was hungry or wounded, he wanted 
suthin’ more’n a trac’, I reckon.” 

“He certainly did,” said Hirene, “and 
more than jack-knives or pies. I can’t 
help it, Moses, the only men that I can 
honor now are the men who fought, or 
the men who served those who fought.” 

“ Aint I a-servin’ on ’em!” exclaimed 
Moses triumphantly, “with the very 
money I saved out of pies? Afore cum 
away I started a monerment on Pinner- 
kel Hill for our Hilltop boys,’by ’scribin’ 
a hundred dollars. And there’s Rhody 
Tanner, Seth’s widder, I said to her: 
‘ Rhody, you'll have ten dollars a month 
till your pension comes round.’ It all 
cum out of pies.” 

“ You were always generous with your 
money, Moses. No one has more cause 
to be grateful to you than I,” said Ei- 
rene, mollified by the remembrance of his 
kindness. 

Moses thought this his moment to 
strike, and exclaimed : 

“T heven’t been half as kind to yer as 
I wanted to be, or as I would a bin ef 
you'd alet me. But I thought by this 
time you'd be tuckered out, an’ I'd come 
an’ see. You know you need never hev 
left your own hum, if ye hadn’t a-wanted 
tu. You might a lived there all these 
years as snug as abugin arug. Aint you 


tired totin round? Cum, Rene, won’t yé 
go back along a me? I'll go up the val- 
ley and peddle off my tins and notions; 
they are clean wiped out of everything 
up there, sech as they had, which wa’nt 
much, Say, jest think of heathens that 
never had no cook-stoves, or a kitchen 
nigher nor handier’an one of our barns, 
callen ’emselves Amerikins an’ our ekels, 
an’ sayin’ one of ’em could lick ten Yank- 
ees. I’ve hearn’em! guess they'd better 
try (buttoning up his coat ferociously). 
My! how they’ll buy my pans. I'll 
take old picturs or any old granders and 
make money sellin on em over agin. If 
they look lumberin’, I'll put ’em all inside 
the box, an’ you can ride on the top with 
me, jest as easy! We can go to Freder- 
ic in a mornin’ and get merred, and then 
jog along back to Hilltop jest as slick. 


Say now, Rene, won’tyer? Do/ Dolet 


apoor feller peddle for yer all his life, yer 
needn’t do nuthin’ but spend the money.” 

Moses’ darling plan, on which he had 
doted every moment of the way from 
Massachusetts to Virginia, looked so easy 
of fulfilment in the light of his imagina- 
tion contemplated from his wagon-top— 
Rene would be so “tuckered” out that 
she would be glad to go back with him, 
he was certain of it then. Several keen 
bargains along the road sharpened his 
sense of happiness; his two ruling pas- 
sions seemed nearly ‘gratified, his passion 
for gain and his passion for Rene. But 
now the eager tones with which he be- 
gan his appeal died before the look in her 
face, and he ended in a piteous tone of 
whining entreaty. 

“OQ Moses,” said Hirene, in a tone of 
actual distress, “ I hoped that you would 
never oblige me to appear ungrateful 
again. There is nothing, nothing in my 
power that I will not do for you, but 
marry you I cannot.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“T know it! There’s another feller 
‘round, I know it! You didn’t speak 
like that afore. It wa'n’t so hard to 
bear when there wa'n’t no other feller 
on the carpet. I might a knowed it— 
that some infernal shoulder-strapper 
would be a pickin’ on you up. Where 
is he?” he cried, in the shrillest tone, 
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pulling up his sleeves, showing eagerness 
to fight at last, if never before. 

“This is not you, Moses, and you for- 
get me,” said Eirene. “You are ina 
strange house, full of strange people. I 
know you don’t want to disgrace your- 
self or your friend.” 

“No, I don’t,” he said, drawing down 
his sleeves and growing calm. “ But, 
O, to wait and hope all these years for 
nuthin’; Aint it hard?" 

“Tt is hard, Moses. Life is hard for 
all of us in some way. I would make 
it easier for you if I could.” 

“T believe you,” he said, looking in 
her face. “Ef yer only could a lov’d 
me, Rene—if yer only could! Yer 
can’t, I give up tryin’.” 

“T shall always like you, Moses, al- 
ways,” said EKirene, with emphasis. 

“Will yer?” his face brightening. 
“That’s suth’en—but not much to to’ ther. 
I find there’s a mighty difference 'tween 
liken and luvin. "faint no use tryin’. 
I’m going for good and all.” 


Errene: 


“O, no; I'll see you settled and hap- 
py, ‘some day, at Hilltop.” 

“Likely,” in an injured tone. “I 
shan’t see you settled and happy, for I 
wont come wher yer be.” 

“Do, Moses!” 

The sweetness and the happiness of her 
tone struck Moses. He looked at her 
keenly again. 

“T xynow iT!” he exclaimed, and 
started for his wagon. 

Eirene followed him tothe door. And 
as he pulled up the chaise-cover over his 
head and looked back, the sight of his 
early playmate gazing after him with 
gentle farewell, stirred within him all 
the tender regret of which he was capa- 
ble. 

“QO Rene,” he said, mournfully, “to 
think how peddlin’ pays; and yet ‘taint 
no account if it can’t bring a feller what 
he cares for most.” Thus, in epitome, 


telling the story of life without knowing 
it, he and the red wagon moved away. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


THE WEDDING AT HILLTOP. 

You have seen Hilltop in June, dear 
friends, but that was years ago. What 
has not happened since ther. to you, and 
to me, and to the land that we love? 
Thrice ten thousand graves grown green 
upon her breast tell something of the 
harvest that war has gathered in! The 
brown-eyed boy, who, in his dreams in 
the old barn, so dimly furesaw the future, 
has been brought back to sleep with his 
comrades in the soil of their fathers. 
The white shaft pointing skyward on 
Pinnacle Hiil tells where they rest to- 
gether—these sons of the hamlet whom 
nature nurtured in her solitude for the 
holy holocaust of human freedom. From 
how many of her homesteads a bright, 
brave man went forth who never came 
back. By how many of her firesides 
doth the heart of woman ache for her 
lost, who are not. Great nature, as if 
she took no part in human loss or sor- 
row, as if it were her’s to lift humanity 
to the consciousness of immortality in 
herself forever renewed, wears this mo- 
ment all the youth of her first June 
morning. Still her white cloud fleets, 
undimmed, sail towards her vast horizon. 
Her encircling mountains cover their 
faces under veils of tender green; her 
pine forests distil their frankincense, 
life-giving with the tonic of perpetual 
health; her maples that line the road- 
side flutter their breezy garniture unsul- 
lied and young as ten years ago. How 
is it with the woman who sits once more 
by the old window? Time and sorrow 
that have not marred the landscape, 
have they spared her? Do they ever 
spare that which is human? We try to 
soothe ourselves with the fiction that we 
do not change, but other eyes see that 
the experience which has transformed 
the very thoughts and feelings of the soul 
is reflected upon the countenance. The 


emotion surging in the blood of the 
heart ebbs to the face, and the line which 
it leaves there is never effaced. Yet it is 
is only meaner natures which grow ugly 
under the hand of time. For the finer 
soul, loss and grief, renunciation and 
yearning, fruition and joy, are but the 
sculptors who, touch by touch, remould 
the face and make it beautiful; not with 
the untouched beauty of youth, but with 
that outraying illumination of the spirit 
which may glorify the plainest features. 

Life, the consummate artist, has re- 
moulded the face of Eirene till it shines 
forth with a vivid lustre of expression 
which mere youth can never possess, for 
whose lack no glory of tint or outline 
can wholly compensate. Large intelli- 
gence and thought, deep feeling, with an 
exquisite refinement and an undefinable 
tenderness and gentleness hovering over 
it like an a‘mosphere, combine to make 
the charm of this face; each in turn 
seems evolved from it, and to transfigure 
it. Yet there is a serenity in her atti- 
tude, a repose pervading her entire pres- 
ence, which never belongs to first youth, 
for it is the repose of a being grown 
strong through discipline and trial. The 
girl who once sat here was lovely, but 
the woman is lovelier. She is thinking 
of that girl to-night as she would think 
of another person. She remembers her, 
but in the journey of life she has come 
on and left her far behind. The girl was 
bewildered and dazzled with her antici- 
pated happiness. The woman in her 
serenity calmly awaits her crowning joy. 
It seems too much at times, the fulfil- 
ment of her early dream, this rich love 
of a deep and true nature, which had 
come to complete her life at last. And 
yet the very wealth of her womanhood 
forces her to feel that this is not a gratu- 
itous gift conferred upon her. She gives 
an equivalent in return; she gives her- 
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self, her truth, and her devotion, her 
life and her soul to the man whom she 
honors and loves, It is not the first 
dream of youth and of love. Like youth 
itself that can never be repeated. The 
later morning has a splendor that the 
dawn has not, yet it has lost one thing 
that day can never restore—the fresh- 
ness of the dew. Our life has but one 
youth, and its promise can never be re- 
newed. Noon may fulfill, but it does 
not re-utter the prophecy of the morn- 
ing. 

A year has passed since we looked 
upon Eirene last, in the half-ruined Vir- 
ginia hospital. It has been spent as she 
promised—at her desk in the counting- 
room. “Never had the moral strength of 
purpose which she had gained through 
years of painful discipline been so tested 
as during this twelve months of proba- 
tion. For she worked now in the face 
of undisguised opposition. 

“Tt is very annoying, Pierre, it is per- 
fectly outrageons,” Cornelia Stuyvesant 
would say, “to have the woman, who in 
twelve months is to be your wife, 
perched from morning till night at the 
desk of a furnishing shop. The Living- 
stons, Beekmans, and Van Dykes, and 
all the rest go there and take their very 
bills from her hands, and in twelve 
months they are to meet her as an equal.” 

“Equal! In twelve months! as if she 
were not their equal now, and ten times 
more. Let them go there every day and 
learn a lesson, that a true lady honors 
her employment whatever it may be, and 
that no honorable employment can make 
her less than a lady.” 

“QO, you men can talk such fine senti- 
ments, but they are not practical to wo- 
men. You know very well what I 
mean by equal. Of course, Eirene is 
their equal and more personally, but she 
is not their, equal socially, and she can’t 
be till she is your wife, Then I don’t 
want them to have the advantage of 
peinting to her former position. That 
she will stay in that old shop is very ob- 
stinate and provoking, as she is to be 
your wife.” 

“Fudge! on your fine female distinc- 
tions. A woman has a right, a perfect 


“EYRENE: 


tight, to earn her own living as long as 
she chooses. Now, I am sorry that Ei- 
rene does it, but honor her for it.” 

Nevertheless he would walk away and 
feel that it was provoking, that after all 
Eirene was in this regard obstinate. Few 
sisters, wives, or mothers work in private 
on a man’s prejudices and feelings in 
vain. Only God knows the harm they 
have wrought in the world by sending 
forth from their presence to its work ir- 
ritated and exasperated men. 

Pierre honored Eirene for her industry 
and womanly independence, yet Corne- 
lia’s incessant criticisms combined with 
his own impatience had their effect. 
He could not pass the furnishing shop and 
see the Livingston carriage outside with 
its livered lackeys, and think that i*s idle 
occupants were perhaps at that moment 
being waited upon by his affianced wife, 
without a feeling of inward wrath, All 
combined to make him seek Eirene at 
last with expostulation and even fault- 
finding, although he had fully intended 
to remain a monument of resignation and 
patience until the end of the year. More 
than once Eirene had rushed to her little 
room, plunged her face in her pillow as 
of old and shed bitter tears. After all 
the saddest thing on earth was loving! 
She loved a strong, noble man, yet even 
he found fault with her and had spoken, it 
seemed to her, unkindly. He was once 
more the first Dr. De Peyster, whom she 
had not liked ; he was tyrannical, and, and 
he had called her “ unreasonable,” where- 
upon would flow a fresh tide of tears. 
But always joy came in the morning, in 
the shape of a basket of fresh flowers, a 
dear book that she had wanted, and a note 
so full of loving contrition, for having 
been severe, but it was so hard to be 
rich and to have her work, so hard to 
wait in a home without her—it was all be- 
cause he loved her so much, but he would 
begin anew the patience of Jacob—if she 
would forgive him? which she always 
did, by writing him in the evening that 
it was she who was unreasonable, and 
that he must forgive her. Whereupon 
she would kiss her flowers, devour her 
new book by gaslight, and feel in her 
heart that she loved him more than ever. 
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Nevertheless the furnishing shop was a 
standing cause of “little misunderstand- 
ings” to the end of the year. Pierre re- 
signed himself to the conclusion that 
even his lovely ideal woman was in 
one thing obstinate, not to say unrea- 
sonable. He sighed, but loved her no 
less. LEirene sighed because he thought 
this of her, yet. felt that she could not ex- 
plain the deepest cause that made her so. 
“He says that he is glad that I am 
poor, that everbody belonging to me is 
poor,” she would think silently. “ And 
I have no feeling about it for myself, 
not with him. Ifhis wife, I could take 
any treasure from his hands without 
‘humiliation. But those who need me 
should receive their independence from 
me, not from my husband. This year’s 
salary with the old place will make them 
comfortable at home. This is my first 
duty. If there were no other cause, I 
must work on to the end of the year, no 
matter what is said to me.” But the 
year has gone, her object is accomplish. 
ed. Eirene sits by the old window, and 
to-morrow is her wedding morning. 


In the old sitting-room below, Lowell 
and Mary Vale await the guests expected 
laterin the evening. The table is spread, 
and by the mother’s side is set the plate 
and chair for the boy who will never | 
return to use them. With Mary Vale’s 
joy there is blended an undefinable lone- 


liness. She rejoices in the return and 
prosperity of her children, and yet she 
is conscious that in one sense that pros- 
perity divides them from her. The 
world that she longed for in her youth 
has come to them, and she in her old life 
is left behind. Her’s is the mother’s 
loneliness which in this country must 
come to the parental heart with a keener 
pang than in any other. For it is not 
the inevitable separation only which soon 
or late must come to almost every parent 
and child, but it is separation in condition. 
Some day the father and mother wake to 
the consciousness that the children to 
whom they have given birth belong to 
another race and time, and come back to 
them almost as strangers. Their humble 
belongings, their homely ways, their sim- 
ple faith, are all foreign if not repugnant 
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to the younger generation. In Europe, 
with but few exceptions, the child is born 
to the station of the pareut, but in this 
country, with equally few exceptions, 
the reverse is the rule. The most illus- 
trious often rise from the lowliest begin- 
nings. The man of millions, whose 
home is a palace, could scarcely stand 
erect in the low house in which he was 
born. The haughty woman of fashion 
would feel more shame than if convicted 
of crime, if any one of her “set” should 
ever be brought face to. face with the 
lowly abode in which she spent her 
childhood. It was perfectly plain to the 
eyes of Mary Vale that her children:al- 
ready had passed away forever from the 
daily life of their parents. She would 
not have it otherwise, yet the fact left 
her no less alone. “It would have been 
different with Win,” she said with a 
sigh. ‘Poor boy! he would never have 
outgrown the old house or the old life.” 

_“ No,” she said while talking the fu- 
ture over with Eirene, “it is too late 
for father and me to be grafted onto the 
life of a great city. We can come and 
visit you, and we will keep the little 
house open, always ready for you. But 
we are too old now, child, to change ou” 
ways. We couldn't feel natural in the 
great house that is to be your home, and 
I dare say we should look very awkward 
and old-fashioned there. . Though ever 
so small we shall be happier in a home 
which we can call our own.” Kirene 
knew that she was right, and, with all 
her longing for her mother, did not try 
to shake her opinion or resolve. 

In the meantime at the Pinnacle 
House, a bridal party of three had ar- 
rived. Cornelia Stuyvesant sits in the 
old room to which she came years ago, 
and ponders over the strangeness of 
human life. ‘Talk of novels!” she 
says to herself. ‘The most remarkable 
things in them we say are unnatural, 
not like life. The most remarkable thing 
that I have ever found is life itself.” 
When she received Pierre’s letter from 
Virginia announcing the fact that he had 
found his wife, her first exclamation 
was, “I might have known it!” and 
her next, “Thank fate, she is a lady!” 
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“T might have known it, that of all men 
Pierre De Peyster would choose his own 
wife, and that he was the very last one 
who would take a creature to mould, or 
a kitten to play with. Above all the 
men whom I have ever seen, his wife 
must be his equal, companion, and 
friend.” 

“T’ve not been very noble myself,” she 
says now with a sigh. ‘Nobody knows 
it better than Cornelia De Peyster. I 
kuow what Margaret Fuller means when 
she calls on the woman of the nineteenth 
century to reclaim herself from ‘little- 
ness.’ This must be the first enfran- 
chisement—I feel it! I feel myself bound 
by a thousand fancies and customs which 
in their result amount to meannesses. 
Perhaps it is something to know it, and 
to feelit. Perhaps some time I may work 
my way out and on to something better 
and nobler. I know I have not been 


thoroughly kind to this girl, to this 
lovely, struggling woman, who had a 
claim upon all my sympathy, if only as 
the sister of Pansy, whom I had made as - 
my own daughter. 


Then what a claim 
she had in herself. That was the rub! 
She and her condition were so at va- 
riance. And I was not noble enough to 
take her, and ignore her condition No, 
not ignore it but honor it, because she 
honored it. But it was provoking, and 
she was obstinate to stick at that old 
desk. Besides it was not in human na- 
ture to give up at once a darling plan! 
But Pierre has settled it all. I might 
have known that he would—I did know 
it. I knew by instinct that if he ever 
met that woman he would love her, and 
nothing on earth could hinder.” 

During the iast year she had shown 
Eirene many lovely attentions. Nothing 
in her manner to her personally could 
possibly have suggested to any one who 
did not feel it that a constant struggle 
was going on in her mind concerning her 
brother’s future wife—a struggle be- 
tween the affection which she really felt 
for her and all her deep-rooted prejudices 
of caste and custom. She reiterated over 
and over to herself how weak and foolish 
it was in her to care at ali if all the 
Livingstons, Stuyvesants, Van Cortlandts, 
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and Beekmans in her drawing-room re- 
cognized in Pierre De Peyster’s affianced 
the quiet young woman who cast up 
their accounts and handed them their 
bills in the’ great furnishing shop, and 
yet a cold perspiration would start upon 
her at the very thought. On this mar- 
riage eve the woman of family and of 
fashion ponders over it all, and it seems 
stranger to her than ever. “To think 
whom be might have married,” she said, 
as a long and fair procession moved 
through her memory. ‘“ Wealth, birth, 
and beauty, how many would have laid 
them at his feet. To think that he turned 
from all, to take his wife from such a 
home.” And the little house in her thought 
stood forth lower and smaller and meaner 
than ever before. “ How strange! And 
yet is it so strange? LEirene in herself 
is more than them all to him. I allow 
that. Even I chose Pansy, but that 
was different; Pansy is Miss Stuyvesant 
now.” 

As Miss Stuyvesant, Pansy herself 
dressed for the evening drive which was 
to convey her to her, early home, walks 
up and down the great piazza, with her 
snowy draperies and azure ribbons 
fluttering far behind her. 

If the girl from Boston could but see 
her now! Where was that girl from 
Boston that she did not walk the piazza 
as of old, to behold the fresh beauty and 
splendor of the young beauty from New 
York, who bore such slight resemblance 
to the littie mountain maid at whose old- 
fashioned dress and faded ribbons the girl 
from Boston had once dared to laugh! 

“T would just like to see her once. 
Would I notice her? No!” (with superb 
scorn,) ‘but she-would notice me/ She 
would not laugh to night,” says Pansy, 
the grand piazza bringing back her early 
resentmentin all its first force. “Mother 
will hardly know me, nor father,” she goes 
on, stepping through the long window 
into the parlor, and surveying herself 
from head to foot in the mirror, “TI 
knew I would never end my days here 
where I began them. Yet he chose 
Eirene! Idon’tcare. But I know some- 
thing that he don’t—I was intended for 
him. Mamma don’t know that I know— 
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I'd like to see her hide anything from 
me. He had seen me, and he chose 
Eirene! I don’t care. I'd have to live 
in that old house all my days. He says 
he wont sell it, and he wont leave it, and 
Eirene don’t want him to, how stupid! 
But he is splendid. I have not seen his 
equal yet, but Iwill. Mamma and I are 
going to live on Park Avenue. I’m to 
be brought out, and I'll see the, best, 
and they’ll see me, turning slowly, and 
scrutinizing her own beauty. In half an 
hour, I'll see the old house; how odd it 
will seem, and how natural, how old 
and low and shabby! And to think 
that I was born there! What would 
Berta Von Beekman say, if she could see 
it! I don’t care, I’m more stylish than 
she, and agreat deal handsomer. Every- 
one says so. ButI want tosee mother and 
father, and ——; dear Win, how sorry 
I am, that I ever quarrelled with you. 
And Muggins! Poor Muggins is dead, 


dropped dead in the road. The only 
horse we ever had. What would Berta 
Von Beekman say to Muggins! 
care, I liked her. 


I don’t 
[ always shall, though 
I believe it would kill me to ride after 
her now. Half an hour! And I'll see 
mother, dear mother! Will she know 
me? Will she think me fine?” 

Pierre De Peyster paces his room in 
intense impatience. Every man on the 
eve of his marriage is made subject to 
some woman who takes charge of his 
proprieties. Coruelia has named the 
proper hour to go to the cottage, and he 
waits for it, but in no acquiescing mood. 
Yet impatient as he is to see her, the 
very thought of lis wife soothes him 
while he waits. Many a man, as blindly 
in love as David Copperfield with Dora, 
on his marriage eve finds himself in a 
state of incoherent bliss with a feeling 
running through it as if he were about 
to leap in the dark. He is in love, 
dreadfully in love, there is no doubt of 
that, but what he is really in love with 
he is by no means certain. He has 
called his love “ a darling,” “a blossom,” 
and “a mouse.” She is the sweetest 
creature in the world, be is sure of that; 
but through all the chaos of his joy 
shoot random fears tacked to stray 
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cookery books and long lines of accounts. 
When he faces her with these and says 
“My love, let us reason,” will she be 
the sweetest creature still! Poor fellow, 
he does not know, théugh he is sure to 
find out afterwards. All that he is cer- 
tain of now is that he is in lcve, and 
there’s his wedding suit. Pierre De Pey- 
ster is haunted by no such doubts. He is 
perfectly sure that he has found what he 
has sought through all his life, and never 
found before—his wife, his true wife. It 
is she, and he has nothing to fear. He 
can never be mistaken or disappointed 
in her. He even dwells fondly on her 
faults. They have teazed him some, for 
he is a man, and the sublimest man ever 
made can be teazed and tormented by 
the faults of the woman that he loves. 
And yet some way now he is delighted 
to think that he knows them and that 
even she hes them. This moment her 
very infirmities seem to bring her nearer 
to him. “They go against mine,” he 
said, “‘and how miserable I should be 
with a wooden angel. She is wilful, in 
a quiet way, she is certainly very wilful. 
if not, she never could have held out 
through the year against all my feeling 
and opposition, yet she was right. She 
is too sensitive, and too proud—a little 
inconveniently so sometimes, yet I 
would not have her different. She is 
so true and devoted in her own nature, 
it will make her exclusive in love. She 
leaves a wide margin for friendship, but 
love in her life stands sacred and alone. 
I must make up my mind to be an ab- 
solute Benedict. Suppose I should want 
to flirt and amuse myself with other 
men’s wives, or with women not other 
men’s wives, as I see men constantly 
doing, how would it fare with me? 
Bless me! I can see her shut her eyes 
upon me as if she were shutting me 
out forever. If I ventured to say, ‘I 
didn’t mean anything,’ she would open 
them then with such a strange look o 
wonder, and ask, ‘How can you do or 
say what you don’t mean? I don’t 
understand it.” And I should walk out 
of the room feeling like a culprit and a 
villain, which would not be agreeable. 
Lucky for me I’ve no such proclivities. 
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I see wherein my Rene could be an intol- 
erant wife, Worse than all, she believes 
in Women’s Rights—at heart I know she 
does. Not that she talks them, thank 
Heaven, I could*not stand that, but 
she acts them. What else has she been 
doing the last year, indeed all her life? 
If left alone, while she had head or hands, 
she would never think of being depen- 
dent. She would support herself and 
others too, and work out her own future 
like—not like a man, never, always like 
&@ woman, the quietest, gentlest, and 
most lovable of women. Yet wherever 
she was hampered by inequality of op- 
portunity or of reward by legal oppres- 
sion, or injustice, she would quietly ask, 
‘Wherefore ?’ She would say, ‘I ask for 
justice, not as a woman, but as a human 
being.’ Yet her demand would not be 
in words, but in herself and in what she 
is. A few more such women would 
make public speech unrecessary. They 
would make all men ashamed of them- 
selves and of their laws. This is I, 
Pierre De Peyster, talking, the born foe 
of strong-minded women, and the em- 
bodiment of man’s supremacy. I—I’m 
subjugated already,” and he laughs 
aloud, asif the idea were delightful. 
“ But she don’t talk politics,—if she did 
—well if she did—I haven't a doubt I'd 
be the same idiot that I am now. 
Nothing can make her other than Ei- 
rene, the dear Sister Hirene, the wife 
Eirene— 


** *°Tis she, or none on carth.’ 


“T feel what Schiller felt when he wrote 
that, and why does that tedious Corna 
keep me waiting like this!” 

Meanwhile Eirene’s mother had called 
her from the old window where she sat 
looking across the tobacco meadow, now 
beautiful with the tender green of early 
wheat, She went down, and there in the 
porch sat Moses, brave in holiday attire 
as when he came wooing years before, 
but with an unmistakable look of hap- 
piness in his eyes, 

“ Glad to see yer, Rene! Jes’ stopped 
in to say it’s all right.” 

“Thank you, Moses, It makes me hap- 
py to hear you say so,” said Eirene, 
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who at once by no means comprehended 
how very right it was. 

“ Wa’al, I knowed t’would. Yer so 
kin’ hearted, I know’d you'd like to 
know aforehand as I was cumf"table. I 
am, and a lee—tle more.” 

“Tm glad of it, Moses. I’d like to have 
you tell me that you are perfectly 
happy.” : 

“As you be,” said Moses, with a 
touch of the old reproach in his tone. 
“That cav’t cum right off; mebby ’twill 
arterwards, Arter all the tuckerin’ I 
been thro’ its sum’thin for a fellow to say 
he’s *cumf"table, and a lee—tle more. 
I jes’ stopped in to say that i set by you, 
Rene, as high as ever I sot, only it’s 
t’other way, your way, I reckon, when 
you said, ‘ Moses, I'll allus be your friend.’ 
Rene, I'll allus be your friend—that’s 
what you've. wanted, aint it? Now I’ve 
sed it.” 

“Yes, it would make me unhappy to 
think you would not always be my 
friend, Moses.” 

“Wa’al, I will, allus. Thar aint no 
wipin’ that out. I’ve seen him. Good 
lookin’ feller, tu. High an’ mighty! 
*taint no wonder, with sech lordish look- 
in’ chaps arter you, yer took no shine 
to me, leastwise to merry. I know I 
aint no how uncommon, an’ you be; so is 
he, but he can’t be no prouder on yer nor 
I'd ben, that’s sartin. I seen him up to 
the Pinnerkel. Deacon Stave said: 
‘Kingdom come! that’s the man that’s 
going to merry Eirene Vale; he is a 
New York mill’onar; that’s what comes 
to the folks’ children that haint a mite 
of kalkerlation now an’ never had.’ 
You better b’lieve, Rene, I looked, an’ 
had my look out. Arter all I couldn't 
help sighin’ when I said, ‘So that's him/ 
lookin’ so happy.’ When I thought 
what fur, I almos’ forgot I was happy 
myself. Why don’t you ask nuthin’ 
about her?” 

“ About whom, Moses.” 

“Why, about Rhody! 


Rhody Tan- 
ner, Seth’s widder, which she aint agoin’ 
to be long. Me an’ Rhody’s made up to 
take one another for better and wus.” 

“Now I am glad. Why didn’t you 
tell me at first, Moses,” 
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“ Wa’al, I meant ter, but the sight on 
yer put so many other things inter my 
head. That’s what I cum fur. I know'd 
you'd like to know that if you was get- 
tin’ merrid it might be wus. I might 
agone and drownded myself,” said 
Moses, with a quaver, growing self- 
pitiful at the thought that at this mo- 
ment he might have been dead. “TI 
thought on it. I knew ’twant no use 
to trouble yer no more, an’ I said what’s 
the use o’ livin’? I went an’ stood on 
the bridge arter I cum hum, and said, 
‘I'll drownd myself, then Rene’ll feel 
sorry.’ I look’d at the stuns in the bot- 
tom, at the poliwogs a skipperin’ on top, 
an’ thought how creepin’ the water felt 
when those tarnel army mules tumbled 
me an’ the bread into the run, and the 
longer I looked the more I thought I 
wouldn't drownd myself. ‘What’s the 
use ?’ I sed, ‘arter the first Rene’ll go on 
enjoyin’ herself jes’ as if I hadn't gone 
an’ drownded myself, an’ there I'll be 
dead, an’ can’t enjoy nothin’—leastways 
it’s by no means sartin’ I could. I wont 
drownd myself, I'll live an’—peddle. 
T’ll—thar’s Rhody, how thankful she 
looked when I took her the money. If 
a feller can’t git what he wants, why 
shouldn’t he take what he can git? I'd 
like to know?’ SoI didn’t drownd my- 
self, but yer see I might’er; it might a 
been wus, I might a been dead. You'd 
a been sorry, wouldn’t yer, Rene?” 

“You know that, Moses, but think 
what a foolish fellow you would have 
been to have done that, and how wise 
you were to think of Rhody, and how 
happy she will make you.” 

“ Wa'al, Rhody might be wus. She’s 
mighty taken’ in her own way, which aint 
yourn. I couldn’t bring myself to make 
up to her, at fust, no how. It warnt 
her, but ‘twas you I’d wanted allus, 
’Twarnt likely I could give yer up ina 
minnit, was it, if I had gi’n up drowndin’? 
But I tried. Fust the more I tried to 
like Rhody, the more I didn’t. Her 
ways warnt yourn. They made me 
think o’ yourn, and like ’em more’r ever 
afore, I sed, ’taint no use, Mose, you're 
struck clean dead with luv to the roots 
o’ yer marrer for Rene; "taint no use, 
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your heart wont go pit-pat, not a pat 
for nobody else, ’taint no use a tryin’. 
I stopped tryin,’ an’ gin clean up. But 
I took Rhody’s money to her jes’ the 
same. ‘ It’s all fur Seth,’ I said. ‘Peddlin’ 
pays, Rhody, but what’s the use if it 
don’t make nobody cumf*table side a me.’ 
Purty soon it seemed to me she looked 
a leetle more fixed up every time I cum, 
tell one night—wa’al, as sure as you live, 
she had a leetle curl a hangin’ aside eack 
ear, and ared rose stuck in the bosom 
of her black frock. I never did see her 
look so takin’. Mebby I kind o’ locked, 
for she said, ‘What’s yer hurry, Moses; 
stay and take a cup o’ tea.’ So I staid. 
Arterwards, while her mother was 
clearin’ up the dishes, we went and sot 
in the porch, an’ it was all covered over 
with red roses. Purty soon Rhody put 
the corner of her white ap’on in her 
mouth, an’ looked down awful solemn.” 

“¢ What's the matter, Rhody ?’ ses I. 

“¢ Nothin’, Moses, that you can hen- 
der,’ sesshe. ‘I'm dre’ful lonesome.’ 

“«That’s nat’ral, ses I, but don’t cry. 
I'll do all I ken to chirk ye up.’ ~ 

“* Nobody cares for me, no more,’ ses 
she, an’ cried the harder, an’ patted her 
ap’on or her eyes. 

“¢Yer ma dus, an’ I du tu,’ ses I. 

“QO, no, yer don’t,’ ses she, ‘ you care 
for Kirene Vale; I’ve allus hearn so.’ 

“«Wa'al, [ said, ye cared for Seth, didn’t 
yer; why don’t J cry for that?’ 

“Cause yer don’t care, and yer know 
yer don’t,’ ses she, and wiped her eyes 
the harder; ‘an’ I’m so lonesome, and 
yer don’t care.’ 

“Yes I du,’ ses I, ‘an’ I’m lonesome tu, 
awful lonesome, Rhody; an’ peddlin’ 
don’t pay, nor nothin’ else, when a feller’s 
so mis’able. Let’s make up!’ An’ wa’al, I 
kissed her. She peaked out o’ the cor- 
ner of her ap’on—I saw her eye. Lor! 
thar warnt a tear in it! Sech a luvin’ 
look. You never gin me such a look, 
Rene. I'd a gone on my knees to yer if 
ye had. Such a luvin’ look! My heart 
went pit-pat afore I knew it. That's how 
it wus. Now, I know you may try to 
death, an’ it won’t pat because you tell 
it, an’ all of asudden it'll giveajerk when 
you're least a lookin’. That's how Rhody 
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and I made up, an’ you see it might be 
wus, ” 

“Worse! I don’t know how it could 
well have been better,” exclaimed Ei- 
rene, laughing in perfect delight over 
Moses’s picture of his courting. “You 
see what I said will come true, and I 
shall see you married, settled, and happy 
at Hilltop.” 

“Well, what you say is allus true. 
Arter all I believe you put the ideer inter 
my head, I'll allus be glad to see yer, Rene. 
Can’t say as much fur Rhody, till she gets 
it out of her head as I wouldn’t a had 
her if you'd a had me. One woman 
wouldn’t nat’rally hanker arter another 
on sech a principul. But [ll allus be 
glad to see yer callin’ round. I'll set 
jes as high by yer as long as yer live as 
ever Isotef’tis other way. My blazes! 
he’s cumin’! The sight on him don’t 
improve my sperrits arterall. But it’s all 
right. Good-by, Rene. And witha touch 
of the ancient quaver in his tone, Moses 
turned and hurried down the garden path, 
while a carriage, containing two ladies 
and a gentleman, was driven up to the 


gate, and Eirene with radiant face arose 
to meet her husband of to-morrow. 

A perfect morning in perfect June 
saw their marriage and departure to the 


old De Peyster house. Eschewing the 
modern barbarism which gives to the vul- 
gar gaze cf hirelings and strangers, and 
to the discomforts of rail cars and hotels 
the most sacred month of life, Pierre 
and irene went to spend their honey- 
moon in their own home. 

The feelings of Hilltop were deeply 
perturbed by this wedding. They were 
injured also, for not a Hilltopper was in- 
vited to it. And the dainty box of cake 
with its snowy cards, which found its 
way into every household was not a 
compensation for the fact that no one 
witnessed the marriage ceremony outside 
of the two families concerned. 

The Smoots said, “That if the feller 
was so rich, a perfect mill’onar as sum 
said, why was the weddin’ such a poor 
affair in the little old house without a 
spec of new furnitur? That Hirene Vale 
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could go from sech a place to a gran 
house in New York was by no means 
likely—they didn’t believe a word of it, 
or that the feller was rich or in any way 
oncommon! ” 

Red-cheeked Nancy Drake, who long 
before had succumbed to destiny in the 
form of a brown-faced farmer, and set- 
tled on the old mountain after all, felt oc- 
casional twinges nevertheless of her old 
desire to get off it and achieve a splendid 
fate in some great city. She declared that 
she would like to know what there was 
about them Vale girls that they should 
have sech luck? she couldn’t see any- 
thing so dre’full taking about ’em for her 
part. irene was well enuff—very well 
—pious, and pokin’, but as for Pansy 
Vale, she was a stuck up little minx, an’ 
allus had been. My! when she hadn’t 
anything but a crust of rye bread for her 
dinner at school, she’d eat it as if she 
owned the hull earth, an she couldn’t do 
no more when she cui back and strut- 
ted up an’ down the piazza of the Pin- 
nerkel House, all covered with Indy 
muslin and blue ribbons; for her part she 
thought Indy muslins and ribbons very 
unekally divided in this world,—and she 
looked with disgust upon the ninepenny 
calico in which she was doing her morn- 
ing churning. 

Farmer Stave said, “Wa’al, I never 
thought I’d see the sight! Neighbor 
Vale’s barn mended and painted, an’ his 
house painted stun color, an’ everything 
fixed up spic and span. Why he’s jes as 
well off as we be who've grubb’d an’ laid 
by all our days. That aint what I call 
ekal compensation—that him that haint 
laid by should have as much as him that 
has. I jes say it aint fair that a man’s 
got jes as much in the end, as if he'd 
been a kalkeratin all his life, when he 
aint kalkerated none. For ye all know,” 
he said to his cronies, and he struck the 
bright red settle of the fine new station- 
house with ail the vim that he ever did 
the old bench of thirty years before— 
“you all know as neighbor Vale haint a 
mite of kalkeration, and never had,” 
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CHAPTER XXIil. 


ONY DAY OF HER LIFE. 

“ Wuar are you thinking of, my love ?” 
asked Pierre De Peyster of his wife, as 
he came back to her sitting-room, to say 
good morning, before going to his 
office, where she sat with her boy, look- 
ing over a morning journal, 

“Thinking of what I have found in the 
Tribune. Italways gives me something 
worth thinking about,” she said. “It is 
an editorial. Here in another paper is an 
advertisement. Both interest one. They 
set me to thinking till I forgot that I had 
anything to do to-day.” 

“ Read them to me?” 

“The advertisement says: ‘ Mrs. 
Hetena Maynarp Mattane will lecture 
to-night at Cooper's Institute. Subject, 
“Tne Hussanp oF THE Pertop.”’ You 
remember the name ?” 

“Yes indeed. Yousee what you have 
missed? Personal experience with the 
‘husband of the period,’ and the chance to 
tell the world all about him in a public 
hall. Do you think that you knew him 
once ?” 

“Yes, the name is unusual, I never 
heard of it in another family. I never 
heard the iady’s, Yet my impression is 
that she is Paul Mallane’s wife. Will 
you go with me to-night to hear her?” 

“Then you will ask me to do one of 
the things that I feel perfectly unequal 
to doing, to listen to a woman lecture in 
public just to gratify your curiosity, and 
yet I have always thought you remarka- 
bly free from curiosity of any sort,” 

“Perhaps it is curiosity, I don’t 
know ; but then it is something more. I 
do want to hear what the wife of Paul 
Mallane has to say on such a subject.” 

“ Well, I'll go; but on one condition, 
that you wont ask me to listen to an- 
other woman for a year! It’s no use, 
Kirene! it’s in my grain—I can’t like to 
hear a woman preach.” 


“T wont ask you to goagain. Thanks 
for your willingness to do penance to- 
night.” 

‘Perhaps it wont be penance after all. 
I'm perfectly willing to,hear Paul Mal- 
lane berated myself, and to be with you 
is ever delightful, even in the catacomb of 
Cooper's Institute.” 

“Hear your papa, bahy! Isn’t hea 
gallant gentleman?” said the happy 
Kirene, lifting up her two-year old boy. 
His father seized him, seated him on his 
knee, and began to tickle his nose. 
“ My poppa is a gallan’ gemon,” cried the 
boy. 

“Your papa is a ten-gallon gentleman,” 
said Dr. De Peyster. ‘‘ What about the 
editorial, Hirene ?” 

Oh, it’s one of the Tribune's best on 
marriage. Don’t you think the Zribune 
very true and consistent on that subject, 
Pierre? It never swervesin its defence 
of marriage, as the one sacred, eternal 
unity which must bind man and woman’ 
and society together forever. Ne man 
living is truer to this faith than Mr. 
Greeley, no one would suffer more for it. 
Why do some journals accuse the Tribune 
of being a nest for every crazy ism? It 
is not true, and it is too bad, isn’t it 
Pierre ?” 

“Very likely. You know I’m not up 
to you in enthusiasm for the philosopher ; 
but I believe in him. What has he been 
saying ?” 

“T'll read the editorial this evening; 
you will say it is too long for now. What 
set me to thinking is this quotation in it, 
taken from another paper, the text whioh 
the editorial preaches against, This is it: 
‘Tis true that women can and do exert 
great influence over men, after swaying 
them into courses they would not other- 
wise pursue; but it will be found this 
influence rarely proceeds from the wife, 
The influence of the wife as 
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such forms no part of the power of 
society.’” 

“Do you believe that, Pierre ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“T was thinking how much power 
was your own before you married me,— 
the power of your manhood, the power 
of your wealth, of your intelligence, and 
of your goodness; and if to all these any- 
thing could be added through the influ- 
ence of your wife ?” 

“My wife is my inspiration, and my 
help every moment of my life. I am 
twice the man that I was before you 
married me,” and Pierre De Peyster 
leaned over the head of his boy and 
kissed his wife. 

“Tam twice the woman that I was 
before I loved you. It comes to me 
every day, a {resi sense of new power, 
sweet aud strong. Why, Pierre, I think 


more clearly, I do more, I love the whole 
human race more, because I love you. I 
was thinking when you came in, how it 
would be if you were a poor man and 
had to build up your own fortune in the 
world, how we would work together 


and in what ways I might help you. 
But if, in addition to what God has given 
me, so much strength comes to me 
through you, how can it be that my in- 
fluence as a wife can form no part of the 
power of society ?” 

“Why, it cannot be. That is one of 
the extreme statements which the tearers 
down of society make every day, and 
which every day refutes, and yet, Rene, 
even I admit that woman's power in 
society as a wife has not been and is not 
all that it might be, or ought to be. I 
don’t believe in the English Common Law 
in all its bearings upon women, if I am 
down upon ranters who are trying to 
turn women into men. Why, what 
makes you open your eyes so?” 

“With wonder! when did you come 
to such a conclusion ?” 

“T came to itlongago. AmTI a hea- 
then if I am a fogy? Suppose you were 
in the furnishing shop still, and I was a 
drunken ‘cuss,’ and yet the law gave me 
the right to take up all your wages and 
spend them for liquor, you don’t believe 
in my sober senses, I would uphold such 
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a law against wives as that, do you? 
You can’t think of the time, Rene, that you 
ever heard me even excuse the diabolical 
disabilities in law which men have heaped 
upon women. Since you have been my 
wife, I have felt it more and more keenly, 
so there’s one proof of your power as a 
wife. And I candidly believe that when a 
whole race of wives just like you rise up 
from a new basis of womanly education, 
thought, and feeling, there will be a 
whole race of husbands as thoroughly 
ashamed of mannish tyranny as I am.” 

“ Oh, how grand you make me feel! 
Wewill try to do better than ever before, 
won't we, baby ?” 

“Well, both of you may try. But 
now speak your piece, Rene. In all the 
time that I have known you, I have 
never heard you say. what you believe 
to be your ‘Woman’s Right.’ Come, tell 
me now. I'll give you five whole min- 
utes for it, and Pierre looked at his 
watch, 

“Oh, I never could do anything, just 
because I was told to do so, and to time 
me puts everything out of my head.” 

“Proof you are not yet prepared tv go 
to Congress, Suppose a subject of life 
and death to the nation was being dis- 
cussed under the five minutes’ rule, and 
the result on the lovely member from 
New York was to make her sink down 
in hopeless confusion with nothing in 
her head!” 

“Stop, Pierre, I don’t want to go to 
Congress.” 

“Nor doI want you to go. Pretty fix 
baby and I'd be in, with nobody to take 
care of us or to make us behave. But 
come now, the ‘Rights!’ Listen, baby! 
mamma's going to expound her rights, 

“ Mamma’s ’ites!” cried baby. 

“The first, to love and take care of you, 
blessed boy!” exclaimed Kirene, seizing 
him. 

“Nol! the first is to love and to take 
care of me. I will not play second to 
such a mite of humanity.” 

“No, nor to anything on earth with 
me,” said Eirene. 

“But come, Rene, won’t you explain 
your rights? The next time Livingston 
asks me whet my wife thinks about all 
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this outcry, I want to tell him. When 
he asked last, I said that I had never 
heard you say what you thought your 
rights were, but I noticed that you went 
on and took them, so I thought you 
knew. We have changed our minds, 
haven't ve, baby? Mamma don’t know 
her rights; couldn’t tell us if she tried.” 

“O yes, I could, and if you really want 
me to—” 

“T thought that would fetch them,” 
said Pierre, laughing. 

“‘ Well, Pierre,” Kirene went on, look- 
a little like a culprit, “if you will know, 
I think, as a human being, that I was 
born with every right that you were. 
That as a human being there is no right 
dear to you that is not equally dear to 
me. My humanity, with all its possi- 
bilities and privileges, is worth just as 
much to me as to you. And I have the 
right to equal opportunity to develop 
through it every power that God has 
given me—the right to equal justice be- 
fore the law.” 

“So far true, what next?” 

“ Yet I remember that I am a woman 
as well as a human being—that my 
womanhood involves many second -con- 
siderations, As a man, you might ques- 
tion the fitness of a course which, as a 
human being, you have a perfect right 
to pursue, byt no woman could decide it 
for you, or lay down the lines of being 
or of action for you. So I think of my- 
self. I suppose I have the natural right 
to do many things which, as a woman, 
I may not even wish to do. My per- 
sonal obligations are more to me than 
my abstract rights. What I owe my 
husband and child is the first and deep- 
est obligation of my life, but not my 
only one. If I had no husband or child, 
if I were a solitary force in the world, 
I deny the right of any man to seta lim- 
it to my advancement, as I deny mine to 
set a limit to his, There is where I find 
fault with you men, Pierre. You take it 
upon yourselves to say just in what way 
and how far a woman shall be educated 
—just how far she shall have any chance 
to make the best of herself. Equal 
chance! Why, men never thought of 
such a thing, and then they pronounce 
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on our inferiority. Darling, I never had 
an equal chance with you since I was 
born, As a woman, I could not have 
had it if I had been born to the same 
condition in life. George William Cur- 
tis never’spoke truer words than the 
other evening when he said, ‘There is 
nothing so barbaric as for one human 
being to say to another, “Thus far you 
shall be developed, and no further,” and 
that there is no other-subject on which 
so much intolerable nonsense is talked 
as upon the sphere of women.’ Why, 
Pierre, how can anybody, man or woman, 
get very far out of their sphere? God 
and Nature have set bounds in every in- 
dividual which cannot be overpassed. 
Only no one can decide for another. I 
never can give up that. Power is the 
measure of function in any human being. 
Circumstance or custom may curtail its 
exercise, they cannot destroy its right.” 

“My son, the deed is done!” said 
Pierre with mock solemnity. “ Your 
mamma has spoken her little piece which 
I have waited to hear for four long years. 
It would have won her applause in & 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention. All the 
sisters on the platform would have 
clapped their hands could they have 
heard it, and here it has all been ex- 
pended on one big unbeliever and one 
small boy with a ridiculous nose.” 

“Pierre, don’t laugh at his nose. I 
have pinched it up this very morning, 
and its bridge grows higher every day.” 

“Nevertheless, you will not be out ot 
occupation for several years if you are 
determined to pinch it into a respectable 
nose.” 

“Now, Pierre!” 

“Well, I wont teaze you, Rene; he 
has his mother’s eyes—they are enough 
for me if he had no nose.” 

“He has his father’s head, that is 
enough forme. He looks like his father, 
and his father is the handsomest man in 
the world.” 

“Certainly he is! And he is the im- 
age of his mother, and she is the loveliest 
woman in the world. And now, pet, I 
must go.” 

“And you are not vexed with me. 
Pierre?” 
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“ What about ?” 

“Why, about what I think.” 

“What do I care what you think? 
You're a’ the world to me.” 

“You know you would make me say, 
and I couldn’t say anything but what I 
believe, and you don’t think I’m so very 
wrong?” ‘ 

“Wrong! I think you are very right, 
according to your century; only, Rene, 
it’s the slow old blood in me that rebels 
against ‘the resistless tendency of the 
times,’ as Curtis calls it. I stick to it, 
some of the women who go about in 
conventions say and do the craziest 
things, yet, as a thinking man, and a 
man who desires to be just, I cannot 
deny that the immutable law of human 
growth underlies this universal uprising 
of women. Only it’s a trifle formidable, 
you must allow that, to us poor fellows, 
the prospect of our sisters getting all 
their rights! We are such selfish dogs, 
we like our comfort so much, that I'll 
own to you, Rene, and you wont tell 
anybody (laughing), that it is the mere 
selfishness and prejudice of the man usu- 
ally that speaks when he makes such 
furious objection to woman’s advance- 
ment, and lays down anew the old limit 
of bis sphere for her. If a man is half 
a man, Rene, his wife is more to him 
than all the earth beside; imagine his 
distress, then, at the bare thought of 
her vanishing away in the scholar or 
reformer.” 

“Yes, Pierre, but think of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of women who 
have hungered all their lives for knowl- 
edge, and died with the hunger unsatis- 
fied, accepting ignorance to please their 
husbands.” 

“Well, there is no danger of my wife 
dying of that hunger, I’ve that consola- 
tion,” 

“Yet, Pierre, how little I know com- 
pared with you! Think of all the col- 
leges, and universities, and everything 
that you have been to, and I know noth- 
ing but the little I have picked up here 
and there without any one to tell me 
how.” 

“Yet I have found out that such pa- 
tient and persistent picking up as yours 


you might hinder me! 
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has been amounts row to quite a form- 
idable pile. All the universities and ev- 
erything can scarcely be put against such 
an absolute and unending habit of study 
as you have attained. What astonishes 
me is that it is increasing, and that you 
find just as much time for it as ever. 
You dreadful woman! with all I have 
to think of, do you intend to compel me 
to drag forth my old exercise books, or 
else feel like an ignoramus compared 
with my wife? Do tell what it is all 
for?” 

“For baby! Bless him!” exclaimed 
Eirene, drawing her boy tight to her 
heart. ‘Oh, Pierre, how could I bear 
it to have him grow up and grow away 
from me in his thought and pursuits, 
and perhaps secretly scorn his mother 
because she was a woman and didn’t 
know anything; how dreadful! ” 

“‘ How dreadful if he should grow up, 
jump into the fire, and burn himself to 
death. Scorn your mother, young man! 
That would be a sorry day for you, if 
your father had life enough left in him 
to thrash you! 

“T think of giving up all out-door 
pursuits, and of spending the entire time 
at home with my wife,” said Pierre, in 
his most humorous tone, looking once 
more at his watch. ‘How would you 
like that, Eirene?” 

“‘T wouldn’t like it at all. You would 
hinder me, and I should lose the happi- 
ness of thinking of your evening return 
all day, and you wouldn’t be so much of 
@ man.” 

“T would not! then it’s just possible 
Come, Master 
Vale De Peyster, escort your father to 
the door,” and he hoisted the boy with 
“a ridiculous nose” to his shoulder, who , 
shouted with glee at his elevation. 

His wife took his other hand, and thus 
the three came through the broad hall 
toward the street door. 

Let us look at them as they come. 

Four years have passed since this hus- 
band and wife entered the old house. A 
glance is sufficient to see that they are 
not only happier but handsomer than 
they were then. To this woman has 
come the fulness and perfection of exist- 
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ence and she shows it. To the man has 
come the fulness and completeness of his 
being and he shows it: shows it in the 
firm, free step, in the clear glance of his 
eyes, in the blended consciousness of 
power and happiness which radiates from 
him in every glance and gesture. 

There are two types of American 
women. One at thirty is hopelessly old. 
With first youth vanished the last ves- 
tige of beauty, nuthing has ever come to 
take its place. To the other, with wife- 
hood and mother-hood begins rejuvena- 
tion, a second youth, riper and more lus- 
trous than the first. This has come to 
Eirene. She looks fuller and taller than 
when we saw her last. Love and happi- 
ness, the only real beautifiers of women, 
have done their best for her. There 
is the sweetness and purity of health 
in her fine contour. There is the ever- 
increasing light of an ever-growing soul 
shining through her eyes. She was 
never so lovely a woman before. 

It is difficult to write of such happiness 
as theirs. The pen, rarely failing when 
it depicts woe, falters at the very thres- 


hold of joy. Sorrow is so real, there is 
relief in its very cry. But bliss is so 
subtle, and spiritual, its finest essence is 
rarely caught and imprisoned in words. 
William Morris tells us of this in lines 
whose melody is rarely surpassed :— 


“Of their bliss 
Nought may we tell, for so it is 
That verse for battle-song is meet, 
And sings of sorrow piercing-sweet, 
And weaves the tale of heavy years, 
And hopeless grief that knows no tears, 
Yet hath no voice to tell of Heaven. 
Or heavenly joys for long years given, 
Themselves an unmatched melody, 
Where fear is slain of victory, 
And hope held fast in arms of love.” 

The husband goes forth to the business 
of daily life; the wife turns back to look 
after the ways of her household. There 
is no department in it that she does not 
supervise, and no room in the old house 
that she does not enter. Her boy goes 
with her; sometimes he sits beside her, 
sometimes he is in her arms, sometimes he 
is tugging at her skirt. It is a fair sight! 
If the old De Peysters in their frames 
could but see it,—or if in the air invisible 
they look down upon it, grand Johanes 


De Peyster in his curled wig, lace ruffles 
and gown, or the gallant, handsome Colo- 
nel Arent Schuyler De Peyster, whom her 
husband so much resembles, or Cornelia 
De Peyster, his mother,—it is a fair sight 
for their eyes, which now must measure 
all things by immutable measure, and 
weigh all things in absolute balance, the 
vision of this mother of the nineteenth 
century and her child in the old house— 
and that child a De Peyster. 

Noon had not come, when Eirene and 
her boy and his faithful.little nurse en- 
tered a quiet carriage and drove up town, 
Her days held no happier part than this 
toward which she was going now. 

Most of us at some time lie and dream 
what we would do if we were only rich. 
This had been Kirene’s solitary pastime 
in the old days before the war, when her 
work and her lessons weve over, to sit 
or lie in the dark and ponder on what 
she would do if she were rich. After 
portioning each member of her family, 
her darling project was to build a large 
house of rest and help for women. She 
meditated long on the name of that 
house, She turned instinctively from 
all which in their dubious significance 
were a hurt and a discouragement to the 
erring at the very beginning. “THE 
Woman’s Hetp,” that should be its 
name, and no woman should be too old, 
or too young, too needy, or too fallen, 
to be helped within its walls. The mo- 
ments which she gave to devising and 
planning its interior were incredible. 
Herein should lowly women rest if they 
were weary, and be nursed if they were 
sick. Here womanly handicrafts saould 
be taught to girls, and places of employ- 
ment be provided for the worthy. The 
vision of this Woman's Help vanished 
during the war under the stress of a 
mightier need, and yet now she was 
driving toward it.this morning, a reality 
in brick and mortar. Like all realities 
it failed of the utmost splendor of its 
dream, yet it was already a prosperous 
and practical house which, without loud 
ado, provided actual help and encourage- 
ment to many hundreds of women in a 
year. Her husband had given to her two 
brick houses which had been thrown into 
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one large one. Every nook and corner 
in it had been utilized to practical ser- 
vice. Other ladies had gladly co-oper- 
ated, and the ‘‘'Woman’s Help” was a 
nucleus for the daily illustration of a 
woman’s highest right to minister to the 
needy and afflicted. Certain hours of 
certain days of every week found Eirene 
in this beloved spot. And now she was 
devoting a portion of the morning, as she 
always did, to the stories of the lately 
arrived, before deciding on just the thing 
to be done for them. It never wearied 
or fretted her to hear of the troubles of 
others, where she had the slightest 
chance of alleviating them. Yet it was 
not always a perfectly easy thing to do, to 
adapt every thought or suggestion to the 
entire satisfaction of the story-teller. 
This morning, a poor girl, dirty, way- 
worn, who had lost her situation through 
sickness, who had taken refuge with “a 
cousin,” who had at last been turned off 
io want or vice, who had hovered on the 
border of both, and had been rescued be- 
fore it was too late, and who now held 
up a sickly face and wasted hands to her 
more prosperous sister—she, in the little 
parlor of the “ Help,” looked first at the 
beautiful boy, playing at a table with his 
nurse, then at the lady before her, so 
plainly dressed that nothing she wore 
could arouse envy or jealousy in the 
mind of the most unfortunate, and yet 
carrying on her face a light of happiness 
that a queen might envy—she looked at 
the child, then on this happy face, the 
poor girl, and burst in tears. 

“Tt’s no use; I can’t tell you, lady, 
what I've been through; you couldn’t 
understand how a poor girl like me has 
been tried. You don’t know what it is 
for a girl to come to this great city poor 
and all alone. How could you? There’s 
a great difference between the like of 
youand me. I can’t tell you—you don’t 
know anything about it,” and she sobbed 
anew, 

“T kuow all about it,” was the answer; 
and the gentle sympathy of the tone 
seemed to hush the girl’s sobs at once. 

“My dear sister,” said Eirene, leaning 
forward and taking the wasted hand, 
“years ago I came to this city alone. I 
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was young, and poor, and unprotected. 
I had seen nobody init. i did not ever 
know my way through the streets, I 
did not know then, but as I look back I 
see how many dangers the good Father 
helped me to escape. A great many 
difficulties and dangers beset a young 
woman trying to earn an honest living 
in a great city which never trouble a 
young man; there is so much peril in it 
that I should dread beyond expression 
to have one I love exposed to it, and 
yet I believe that if a young woman is 
honest, industrious, patient, faithful, and 
modest, and prays to God day by day 
for protection and wisdom, that she is 
always protected and saved to the end. 
Kind friends are raised up for her, new 
opportunities are opened to her, and 
though she may not attain to just the 
condition that she would wish, yet she 
may achieve independence and success.” 

“You believe it! and you know!” 
said the girl with a look of amazed in- 
credulity. 

“T believe it, and I know,” said Ei- 
rene. 

“You don’t look as if you had ever 
been poor, or sick, or unhappy.” 

“God has been very good to me,” 
said Eirene, with the old tremble in her 
voice; “He has given to me so much 
more than I have ever earned, or can ever 
deserve. Yet I know what it is to be 
sick and unhappy and very poor.” 

“ How strange! and you feel for me!” 

“T feel for every creature that God 
has made who suffers, but nothing seems 
to come quite so close to my heart as a 
struggling and a suffering woman.” 

“ And yet you believe that a poor girl 
like me can work her way up to some- 
thing better ?” 

“T do. No honest industrious girl need 
go unprotected in this city. There are 
thousands of homes open to-day to any 
good girl who would enter and identify 
herself with their life and service.” 

“Oh, but you forget, not many ladies 
speak to the like of us as you do; if they 
did there would be better girls in ser- 
vice.” 

“Yes, mistress and maid both owe more 
toeach other. There is not patience, for- 
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bearance, and sympathy, or willingness to 
teach on one side, nor fidelity, truth, and 
industry enough on the other. But 
come, you will trust me?—and I will 
trust you, I have a friend who wants a 
faithful girl to take charge of her only 
child. Such a one will have time given 
her to study, and when the child ceases 
to need her to learn any business to 
which she feels adapted. I will tell my 
friend that I believe you will do well for 
her; that what you do not know now, 
you will take pains to learn. If you 
adapt yourself to it, you could scarcely 
have a better home. Shall I tell her this 
of you?” 

“ Will you, can you? Qh, lady, look 
at my cloihes; nobody would take in 
such a looking creature as me.” 

“ Never mind your clothes. Before I 
leave we will go up stairs to a closet full 
of clothes, and we will look for a suit that 
will fit you. Besides, you are not ready 
for anything just now but rest. Your 
body is not half so sick to-day as your 
poor worried mind and heart. Here is 
a ticket for a quiet little room in this 


house, which will be yours till you are 


rested and ready fora new life. Here 
is another for the table, where you will 
find good, nourishing food. I'll not set 
any time. When you are able, I know 
you will come to my home some day 
before noon, and I will go with you to 
my friend. I feel quite certain that it 
will prove satisfactory to all.” 

“ How could I fail any one who looks 
at me es you do! Why, lady, I feel as if 
I would rather die than disappoirt you. 
Why has nobody in all my life ever 
spoken to me like you before ?” 

“Oh, you could not have lived till now 
without meeting kindness, You are 
tired and worn out. Life always seems 
harder to us at such times.” 

“Qh, I don’t say nobody has ever 
spoken kindly before, but not feeling, 
not like you.” 

“To feel anything we must have ex- 
perienced it, It is not easy to be sym- 
pathetic always with what we do not 
understand. Many kind ladies know 
nothing actually of what you have lived 
through. I know it all, thus how can I 
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help feeling for you? Now, if I can truly 
help you, I shall be satisfied.” 

“Help me! you have saved me. An- 
other day of want, of homelessness, and 
hopelessness and it seems as if there 
were nothing that I might not have 
done. God has given a friend even to 
me!” 

The thought seemed more than she 
could bear in its wonder and joy, for as 
she spoke she sank forward on the table. 

The tears started to Hirene’s eyes, but 
she brushed them away in an instant. 

“Come,” she said in a cheerful tone, 
“we will go and see how nice a frock 
we can find.” And without giving the 
girl another moment for grief, she took 
her hand, and led her away. 

Many months have passed since then, 
and the friendless and hopeless girl of 
that morning, in a happy home to-day 
is working her way surely toward edu- 
cation and honorable independence. 
God bless, and help her! And the 
thousands of American women, who like 
her, poor, young, and lonely, in the be- 
ginning, through their own powers and 
by the labor of their own hands, must 
measure the utmost are of success which 
can be earned by the self-supporting 
woman, 

Eirene came through Park Avenue on 
her way back and stopped and lunched 
with her two sisters, There was no 
semblance of a shadow between her and 
Cornelia now. Nothing troubles a 
naturally noble soul so much as a sus- 
picion that itself has stooped to some- 
thing like littleness if not meanness. 
Cornelia survived all the “oh’s” and 
“ ah’s,” the shrugs and glances of “ her 
set” at her brother’s marriage, and 
wondered when over that they had been 
sofew. After all, we must do something 
startlingly eccentric, or “awfully ” shock- 
ing to become the objects of absolute in- 
terest to our neighbors. Our little tame 
outré affairs cannot make more than a 
passing ripple in their daily comment, 
overtaken and swept out by the first 
wave of something “ perfectly dreadful.” 
If Pierre De Peyster had only married 
his sister’s ignorant cook, that would 
have been worth exclaiming over, but 
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to marry a book-keeper, who in spite of 
that was a lady and better educated 
than themselves, though they wondered 
at his taste, it was his own affair and in 
no degree interesting to anybody but 
himself. Nobody need be surprised at 
any act of independence in Pierre De 
Peyster. Had he not always done pre- 
cisely as he pleased! 

Therefore comparatively no surprise 
was shown, to the infinite relief and self- 
shame of Cornelia. There came a day 
when she could bear the pricking of her 
conscience no longer, when she appeared 
alone in Eirene’s room, and sittting 
down confessed the worst feeling she 
had ever had concerning her; how she 
had always liked her, and yet what a 
coward, what a mean coward she 
had been, for the fear of her world 
and her set, and the overthrow of her 
first darling plan. : 

“Tt was perfectly natural,” said Eirene; 
“how could you feel otherwise, as the 
world looked to you. You must have 


seen hundreds who seemed better 
adapted to be your brother’s wife than I. 


I have only wondered how you could be 
so affectionate to me,” 

“Then you don’t mind, you darling?” 

“How can I when you are so good to 
me. How can I help loving Pierre’s 
sister for his sake, and her own?” 

“T love you, Rene, better than any 
woman that I ever knew, I do!” 

Whereupon the two women looked 
into each other’s eyes, and then threw 
their arms around each other’s necks, and 
from that hour had been sisters indeed. 
There could be no happier sight to Pierre 
De Peyster than this. He did not tell 
his wife yet, it was true, that the compar- 
ison of Cornelia’s superficial and object- 
less life with the intellectual activity and 
spiritual freedom of Eirene’s had forced 
him almost against his will to modify his 
opinion of woman’s education and work. 
He reproached himself in silence for the 
part he had taken in his sister’s early 
loveless marriage; and for the arro- 
gance and prejudice with which he 
had curtailed her education, and given 
her to understand that marriage and 
nothing but.marriage could be her des- 
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tiny asawoman. “If I had left to her,” 
he said, “the same right that I claimed 
for myself, to wait, solitary and free, till 
she had met the one she would have 
chosen out of all the world, and who 
could have loved her as she loved him, 
how different, how much more complete 
would be her life now. I know that I 
am in part responsible for what it is.” 

This thought was the bitterest that 
Pierre had ever had, Cornelia did not 
dream that there was a touch of remorse 
in the very tenderness of the kiss with 
which he left her now. It made her 
quite happy, and she would say, “ How 
lovely Pierre has grown. I feared his 
marriage would take him from me, and 
he is tenderer to me than ever before. 
To think of his urging me to paint a 
picture for the exhibition, the dear boy. 
He never used to have any ambition for 
me, and now, by the way he talks and 
acts, I should think there is nothing he 
thinks I could not do.” 

None of our little group either men- 
tally or spiritually have stood still in the 
last four years. 

Pansy is Pansy still. She loves the 
world, its pomp, and its splendor; but 
not with that entire zest which early 
poverty and privation are sure to goad 
to passion in such a temperament as 
hers. Already it is apparent, the first 
touch of the palling of its pleasures which 
soon or late is sure to come to the world’s 
devotee, who holds in her deeper soul 
a longing, however latent, for better 
things. 

Here’s a hundred dollars for your 
tiresome old “ Help,” Rene, she said one 
day, handing her sister the money. 
“Mamma gave it to me for a chain I 
fancied; but come to think it’s not he- 
coming, and I don’t want it. Give it to 
the most dreadful creature up there, 
but don’t tell me about her. How you 
can sit by the hour and listen to such 
stories is more than I can fathom. I 
shall never love anybody enough to listen 
to their troubles. I am in this world to 
enjoy myself if I can, not to listen to 
anybody’s miseries, so be sure you don’t 
tell me. I never shall get over what 
you have told me for the rest of my 
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natural life. There’s Railroad Jane, her 
ghastly face haunts me even when I am 
riding in the Park—and there’s a bundle 
upstairs I have made up to send her 
whenever you say.” 

The first. time that Lowell and Mary 
Vale came to visit in New York, Pansy 
spent a week in making them presenta- 
ble, ¢. ¢., fashionable. 

“Tt's no use,” she exclaimed to herself 
in despair at last, “They could not be 
better dressed, yet any one can see at a 
glance that with it all they are only plain 
country folk, and no amount of broad- 
cloth jand_silk could make them look 
anything etse. I don’t care, they don’t 
loox vulgar, and that's enough. They 
shall ride on the back seat through the 
Park, and if Berta Von Beekman don’t 
like their looks, she can look another 
way. They are my father and mother, 
and that is enough.” 

This fact from that moment was all 
sufficient for Pansy. She bore off the 
plainness and simplicity of her parents, 
as Nancy Drake said, “as if she owned 
the whole earth.” Her very sensitive- 


ness lest some of her friends might smile 
at her kindred, and by their manner re- 
mind her that she was lowlier born than 
themselves, made her instinctively as- 


sume unnecessary hauteur. Her father 
and mother did not escape comment any 
more than the rest of the human race. 
The Von Beekmans wondered how such 
very plain people could have a daughter 
with such an air, a beauty, and a belle, 
nevertheless in their hearts they honored 
that daughter the more for doing just as 
she did, and as it was impossible to pat- 
ronize her they did not even try it. 
Pansy and Eirene went everywhere 
with their parents, who were in a perfect 
daze of delight. In Central Park Lowell 
Vale thought that he had _ reached 
Paradise, that the Arabian Nights were 
made true for him; and Mary Vale. who 
had waited so long for a sight of the 
Celestial City, came to the conclusion that 
she had seen many fair and wonderful 
sights before reaching it. Every summer 
Pansy went home with Hirene, and year 
by year the dormer cottage took on a 
more gala look, and Farmer Stave grew 
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more deeply troubled, stumping his cane 
the harder over the unequal results ofthe 
law of compensation. How it could be- 
stow a new horse and buggy, new furni- 
ture, and new fences “on a critter that 
hadn’t a mite of kalkerlation, while it 
left to be contented with old traps a man 
that had been kalkerlatin’ all his life,” 
was more than he could understand, and 
was something to which he had not the 
slightest idea of being reconciled. 

To-day Pansy took her little nephew 
with his nurse to her room to amuse her 
while she dressed for the drive an hour 
or two later. Cornelia and Eirene were 
left to one of their “talks,” of which 
they never seemed to tire, but which 
Pansy pronounced “ perfectly tiresome.” 

“There!” she said before she started, 
“you two are going to discuss the my- 
steries of the universe again. Why don’t 
you leave the universe to take care of 
itself, and spend the time that you devote 
to itin the shops? There would be some 
variety in that. I declare, Hirene, I 
think your life is perfectly prosy and 
poky,—housekeeping, your old woman’s 
Help, books, baby, husband,—and you 
are so awfully in love with Pierre, I be- 
lieve you begrudge every moment that 
you give to your evening visitors.” 

“Qh no,” I don’t, said Kirene ; “I must 
own Pierre’s society is so perfectly de- 
lightful to me, that if I had it three 
hundred and sixty-five evenings uf the 
year all to myselt, it would be just as 
fresh and charming to me the last evening 
as the first; but that would be too sel- 
fish. 

“You must.own, Pansy, that the old 
house sees some very bright evenings, 
especially when you and your friends 
come to play and dance.” 

“OQ, I don’t find fault with your even- 
ings, tis your days; but they are no con- 
cern of ours, are they, baby?” And with 
these words she seized her little nephew 
and departed. 

“Your days are my envy,” said Cor- 
nelia, “always doing, yet never worried 
or hurried; how do you manage it, 
Rene?” 

“O, I am nothing at managing, only 
T have so much more to do than I can 
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possibly accomplish ; it is only by being 
regular and constant that I can do any- 
thing at all! But you, dear Corna, have 
so many gifts, I often think if they had 
only satisfactory occupation that you 
would be happier!” 

“Very likely; yet do you know I 
doubt if any mere occupation of the fac- 
ulties can satisfy anybody who has a 
soul, You know Life is many-stranded, 
one may fill in a long way, yet all the 
same there is the empty space below, 
warp without woof.” 

“Yes, but the occupation fills our time 
and our thoughts, and that is filling so 
much of life. Don’t you think it helps 
to make one happy to be very busy?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say, Rene, I was 
never very busy in all my life.” 

“ What a story, Corna, your heart and 
your thoughts are constantly busy. That 
is part of what I mean, Every day you 
give me some idea or suggestion which 
Iremember. I carry it away—often it 
assists me more than I can tell you, and 
I can’t help thinking that it might com- 
fort and give pleasure to many others. 


Why don’t you write them down and 
publish them? Wouldn’t it make you 
happy to know that you were helping 
other people to be so?” 


“Utility! Utility! I should know 
you were born in New England. And 
you would set me to writing for the 
newspapers, with every other woman in 
the land doing the same already. No, I 
thank you, the writing devil has not 
caught me at least, though the demon of 
discontent has.” 

“You may be sure that I have never 
thought of your writing as a source of 
fame,” said Eirene. “It seems to me no 
person of common sense could do that in 
this day when so many people write 
well, and so few superlatively. But it 
must be a pleasant way to do one’s little 
share in the world to those who can— 
this breaking forth with a good word 
and a God speed. You send your little 
message out, and the one who waits for it 
receives it, while you behind your door 
can be as sheltered and shut away as if 
you had never spoken a word. How 
proud I'd be of you!” 
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“O Rene, if any one could tempt 
me to go and make a goose of myself it 
would be you. But you overrate me; I 
have not the power of embodying ideas 
which you think I have, and if I had I 
would not write, dear. I should only 
add another voice to the thousands echo- 
ing the prevailing spirit of the age. I 
am not willing to do that. No, I would 
rather be dumb forever.” 

“There are so many opinions of the 
prevailing spirit of the age, many call it 
progress, so many infidelity. What do 
you call it, Corna?” 

“T call it a compound of unbelief, dis- 
content, unrest, ambition, and aspiration. 
* nd it all reflected in myself, but I will 
iS’. give public voice to it.” 

“T am sorry that you are troubled.” 

“Of course you are, but that can’t 
help me. You said true, so many peo- 
ple write well, so well that I find my- 
self astonished over it every day. I can’t 
take up the commonest book or news- 
paper without finding some subtle or new 
idea in it, or some old one presented in 
entirely new relations. This seems to 
me pre-eminently an age of thought, but 
it is thought without unity. Everybody 
is proclaiming his ¢pse diwit upon his 
own authority. Each one seems to be 
afraid that he wont have all the chance 
he wants to declare his own individuality, 
no matter how awry it may be. Indi- 
viduality is one of the cant words of this 
country at least. For my part, I would 
like to lose a little of mine. There is 
nothing but doubting, questioning, de- 
nying, and aspiring -so little realization 
—that lies far on, Rene, in a golden age 
that you and I will never see. Mind, I 
don’t say that all this upturning is not 
necessary for the tar fulfilment, but I’m 
dreadfully tired of it all. This spirit of 
the age, as people cal! it, makes fearful 
discord in my temperament, which is as 
slow as an old Dutch canal.” 

“ But it is well with you, carissima,” 
she added, leaning forward and kissing 
tenderly the sunbeam which changed to 
gold her sister’s hair, ‘It is weli with 
you, and you rest me more than any 
mortal that I ever knew. You are never 
restless or anxious, and yet it is not 
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because you have not felt all that a 
human heart can feel. There must have 
been a time, Rene, when you ceased to 
anticipate anything for yourself in this 
world, then you ceased to be restless or 
anxious, Fruition came to you unawares, 
and now you are filled with a heavenly 
content. All that you have ever suf- 
fered has deepenéd and enriched your 
nature, and made greater your wonderful 
capacity for giving.” 

“O Corna, why will you say such 
things to me?” : 

“Because it’s true, my dear, and I’m 
not of the sort who believe that we are 
to tell no truths to our friends but dis- 
agreeable ones. I believe more people 
are harmed by fault-finding than by 
praise in this world of ours.” 

“JT like it, I can’t deny that, Corna, 
only it makes me feel ashamed.” 

“T’d like a chance to feel ashamed in 
the same direction, but I’ve the horridest 
set of duty-doing friends who always feel 
that they ought to tell me every hateful 
thing that they can think or even hear 
of me. It has hurt me so much that I 


say every pleasant thing I can think of 


to every one I care for. Nobody com- 
forts me like you, Rene.” 

“Tf I could only see you happy. You 
have so much to make you happy, if you 
only have a little more faith.” 

“Aye! If Icould, but I can’t, that is 
what is the matter with me. I'll confess 
the truth to you, carina, (I never did 
to any one before.) All that my heart 
has really craved on earth I have 
‘missed or itself missed me,’ as Robert 
Browning says. Now, what I really 
want most in this world is to believe. I 
often wish that I had lived in the old 
medizval times when people took every 
thing for granted. But I don’t. I 
question every thing. A blade of grass 
waffles me. I cannot look upon the sky 
or upon the earth, or feel the beating of 
my own heart, without being conscious 
of the mystery of life. I find no satis- 
factory solution anywhere. And yet 
I feel sure that only the fruition of 
another and perfect life can explain 
the incompleteness and disappointments 
of this one, I am always peering into 
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the dark beyond, yet I never see my 
way.” 

“Have you never thought of one 
thing, Corna; the most famous men and 
women, no matter how much they have 
doubted, no matter how completely they 
have lived for this world, when they draw 
near death, then they think most of their 
souls, and turn to the very Bible that 
they have neglected or despised for con- 
solation? Long ago this fact impress- 
ed me so deeply, that I resolved not 
to wait till I had passed by the best 
of this life’s joy, to live for the 
coming life, which must be a con- 
tinuation of this. If we think at all, I 
suppose we must all question many 
things, there is so much that we cannot 
understand. But there is a comfort in 
believing in God’s love, in resting in it, 
in living for it, which is beyond every 
thing.” 

“ Yes, I suppose there is for those who 
can, but it don’t rest me much, Even the 
Bible is a fearfully contradictory and un- 
satisfactory book to me.” 

“The grand, the blesr2d old Bible. 
At least its promises are not contradic- 
tory. How many go to them for con- 
solation when every thing else on earth 
fails.” 

‘Yes, Igo to them myself, and if I 
could only make them real—if I could 
make the future life as real to me as this 
one is—if I could only feel that it holds 
@ compensation for ali that fails me here, 
that would be enough. I never should 
utter another murmur. No matter what 
happened I could wait content. But I 
can’t; it’s all vague and myth-like. I 
moan for what I have missed and lost as 
if they were all. Yet I know they 
can’t be all, not all, else why should I 
long for something higher and more per- 
fect than I have ever found, or ever can 
find in this world.” 

“No, not all. With your glorious 
faculties how could it be all, the dwarfed 
life that they have here; and yet I 
believe in this life, in this age. Dear 
sister, how I wish you could feel their 
possibilities and privileges as I do.” 

“T wish I could; and yet, Rene, you: 
must have seen moments in your own 
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life when you did not feel it to be such 
a privilege to live this life.” 

A swift shadow passed over Eirene’s 
face. 

“ You are right,” she said. ‘I have 
seen moments when I was willing even 
to fling it away. How wicked I was. 
Yet I should be more wicked now if I 
did not thank God for letting me live on 
this beautiful earth in a life so complete. 
As Pierre says: ‘ Life is a big thing.’” 

“Tt strikes me that death is a bigger 
one. What you said of everybody being 
anxious about their souls at last, makes 
me think of the last night of the Giron- 
dists. You remember how they sat 
around a table full of wine and flowers 
and discussed the immortality of the 
soul tilldaydawned? Then Ducossaid: 
‘Let us sleep, life is so trifling-a thing it 
is not worth the hour of sleep which we 
lose in regretting it.’ ‘Let us watch,’ 
said Lasource. ‘Eternity is so certain, 
and so terrible that a thousand lives 
would not suffice to prepare for it.’ 
I often feel like that, yet who would be- 
lieve it that knows me only by the but- 


terfly life that I live?” 

“No, who could believe it of those 
who know you only in your worldly 
guise,” said Eirene to herself half an 
hour later as she saw the beautiful wo- 
man enter the carriage for her afternoon 


drive. The gorgeous cavalcade had 
already started parkward. Many were 
the hats lifted and the heads bowed to 
the beautiful girl, and no less beautiful 
woman, as their elegant equipage moved 
slowly on. Not one of all those wor- 
shippers probably thought that this 
queen of fashion and beauty had adesire 
beyond the homage which she received 
as her birthright. That momentshe had 
not. She liked it, and it was her life to 
take it, but it was the life which had 
come between her and the higher life 
which she longed for in solitary moments, 
but which yet she had never won. 
Eirene went home with her boy. 
Later he slept by her side in her own 
room through her own hour, to her one 
of the dearest of the day, when she 
shut all the world out, and herself in 
with her child, her books, and her own 


soul. No soul can grow that is never 
novrished in solitude. It is in silence 
that its deepest springs are fed from the 
secret sources of life. Like other Amer- 
ican households Eirene’s was not aiways 
free from invasion even in its most sa- 
cred moments, The demands of others 
sometimes took from her the hour which 
she had set apart for her own improve- 
ment, but she always came back to it 
again, and perhaps another day gave her 
two; thus unobtrusively and almost 
unknown, save to her husband, even her 
scholastic education went on. Now she 
looked from her book to her boy. The 
morning conversation had centred her 
thoughts even more than usual upon 
him. ‘ Yes,” she said, gazing on the 
slumbering child. “In one sense your 
mother must be your teacher and friend 
always. The mother of a man cannot 
afford to rust or to go back. The time 
will come when you will leave me. 
Alas! I would not have it otherwise. 
You must be a man, a free man, to doa 
man’s work in the world. If you can 
come back to me, if you can love me and 
honor me always, my boy, it will be 
enough.” She was looking upon her child 
when a servant came in and handed her 
a card, while she said, ‘‘I told the gen- 
tleman that you were always engaged 
this hour, but he said he could not come 
again.” irene took the card and read: 


Paut Mattang, 
BOSTON. 


She read the name as she might one 
dropped to her from another life, or 
another world. It seemed such to her, 
so far was she removed in circumstance 
and association even from its memory. 
She gazed at it till a crimsom tide swept 
over her fair face at the recollections 
which it brought back. 

“Bettine, tell the gentleman that I 
will see him,” she said quietly, and the 
happy-faced German girl departed with 
her message. 

Below waited a gentleman who bore 
slight resemblance to our early acquaint- 
ance. - He had changed greatly, yet we 
should knew him by hiseyes,which alone 
retained tae beauty of his youth. If I 
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obeyed the stereotyped law of novels, I 
should portray him in a very sorry con- 
dition, but as I began this book not “to 
tell a story,” but to tell the truth, the 
truth compels me to say that he looked 
precisely what he was, a “high liver,” a 
fashionably dressed prosperous man of 
the world. One can see hundreds of 
men of precisely the same type in a 
single walk down Broadway, or on any 
other grand thoroughfare in any city of 
the world. You catch glimpses of them 
at the open windows of fashionable club 
houses, lounging in groups about the 
doors of grand hotels, rolling in ease 
through parks, driving four or six in 
hand along the corsos of fashionable 
watering places, everywhere that money, 
luxury, and self-indulgence meet; men 
whose material life has triumphed over 
the intellectual and the spiritual, and 
made them its slave. 

He was handsome still, but his good 
looks were suggestive chiefly of turbot 
and capons, of strong liquors and fast 
living. Seeing him anywhere you would 
say: “There is a rich man, prosperous 


as the world goes, but neither satisfied 


nor happy.” He had the nervous move- 
ment, the abrupt manner, the restless 
glance which indicate a dissatisfied mind, 
and which combined form a presence 
peculiarly American, America produces 
thousands of such men. In their youth 
their mothers and their native towns 
believe that they can attain to almost 
any greatness possible toman, But they 
reach the acme of their power in early 
manhood, and in maturity never fulfill the 
*promise of their youth, There were 
none of the probabilities of Paul being 
President of the United States now, that 
there were when Deacon Nugget prophe- 
sied that dubious honor for him in his 
old shop door, when Prince Mallane was 
the pride of Busyville. Yet, as the 
world goes, Paul was a prosperous man, 
He had only missed the highest success 
in his profession in himself. When he 
allowed himself to think of it, no one 
knew this better than he. It comes to 
all men, certainly to him whose higher 
nature is but partially obliterated— 
glimpses of the best and highest life 
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to which humanity may attain. But it 
takes more than mere ability to win 
it, to ensure even temporal success. It 
requires a motive and an object, whatever 
they may be, powerful enough to com- 
mand every force. These Paul Mallane 
never had. Without them he had the 
impulse, but not the steadfast purpose 
which conquers success and -commands 
even fame. Thus as a lawyer he achieved 
his most brilliant position as a young 
man, when he believed that he was going 
to earn his own fortune, and make a home 
and a name for the woman of his love. 
The grandest men who have won re- 
nown have esteemed this joy and tri- 
umph enough. Lord Jeffrey writes at the 
death of his young wife: “I took no 
interest in anything which had not some 
reference to her. You know how indo- 
lent I was by nature, how regardless of 
reputation and fortune. But it was a 
delight to me to lay these things at the 
feet of my darling, and to invest her with 
some portion of the distinction she 
deserved. Now I have no interest in 
any thing, and no object or motive for 
being in the world.” 

What purer human motive can inspire 
aman than the faith and devotion of the 
wife who holds him next to God! Al! 
that was best in Paul Mallane went out to 
Eirene; had there been enough of it to 
have preserved her in his life, his whole 
fate had been different. As it was, he 
had been gnawed by the daily canker 
which has eaten away so many men’s 
lives in secret-—an unhappy home. No 
children were born to bind the discord- 
ant pair together in one common hope. 
He settled down to a lucrative but me- 
diocre Jaw business, carried on chiefly by 
assistants, while he reaped the profits. 
He gained at least one of the supreme 
objects of his desire—money! He spent 
it at clubs, races, in feasting and drink- 
ing. He lived in a great mansion--in 
one half of it—while his wife opened the 
other half to her clubs, her societies, her 
re-unions, and reigned there in undis- 
puted possession of her “rights”! Paul 
was what society terms a “hard drink- 
er,” not a drunkard—that is, he was 
rarely or never intoxicated, and just as 
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rarely free from the stimulus of ‘liquor. 
Without it nothing could have tempted 
him to appear in this house ; but he had 
seen something that goaded him that 
morning—had drank a double potion, 
which made him feel equal to anything, 
and here he was. 

You remember his early weakness for 
grandoldrooms? He hadnotlostit; and 
as he looked down the great drawing- 
room of De Peyster house, such a contrast 
to the narrow vault of the modern New 
York parlor, as he glanced at its antique 
furniture, at its sacred souvenirs of 
the past, at its exquisite forms of art, 
the well-remembered glories of Marlboro 
Hill faded in comparison. 

“ Compensation,” he exclaimed, with 
a half bitter smile. “Iam glad of it.” 

In the library beyond he caught a 
glimpse of a painting which seemed to 
draw him irresistibly. He yielded to 
the impulse and stood before it. It was 
a recent picture of Eirene and her boy, 
which Pierre had had painted—a master- 
piece by an American master. His 
finest art and inspiration were infused 


into it, and the subject, if only as a rare 
type of womanhood, motherhood, and 
childhood, were worthy of the genius 


of the master. Life-size, there she sat 
with her boy, all surrounded by the 
grand old De Peysters, this guardian an- 
gel of the later destinies of their house. 
The vision struck all the fever out of 
Pau! Mallane’s veins, all the illusion out 
of his brain. He was sober in an instant, 
with the soberness of absolute realiza- 
tion. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “how 
like! I should have known it in Tim- 
buctoo. Yet how changed. What am 
I here for—an ass after so many years!” 

Suddenly the man became a coward. 
He could not meet her. What could he 
say to her? How could he behold her 
eyes? After all, he would go away 
without seeing her, and he turned to- 
wards the door. As he did so, he saw 
her coming toward him out of the depth 
of the great drawing-room—not the 
Eirene that he saw last, the wan and 
faded half-dead girl whom his duplicity 
had made but a lustrous woman with 


shining hair, and eyes lit with a soft 
splendor, and a gliding motion as if she 
were not walking, but borne on to him 
by the white draperies which floated 
around her ; the face and the form of her 
who had made heaven seem possible to 
him on earth in the days of his youth— 
that denied and defrauded youth lying so 
far back in his past. 

It was the man who was moved to 
emotion, and who showed it, not the 
woman. There was no triumph, no re- 
gret, no pain in her aspect, as she ap- 
proached; there was nothing but the 
outraying peace of her own being, and 
the unconscious kindness which was the 
impulse and law of her life. She came 
forward with the gentleness of a gentle- 
woman to receive one who had asked to 
see her in her own home, as she might 
have come had she never seen him be- 
fore. Since she shut her eyes upon him 
—so far away in another existence—the 
realization of a perfect life had come to 
her in the place of that early dream. A 
man whom she revered and loved with 
a reverence and a devotion which Paul 
Mallane could never have inspired, had 
superseded him in her affections. It 
was different with him, In his heart no 
one had ever taken her place. No evil 
in his life had ever touched the shrine 
whereon he had placed her, and where 
in thought he worshipped her alone. 

He had lived his man’s life according 
to his nature. He had run the whole 
gamut of a fast man’s pleasvres, but as 
one by one each palled upon him and 
left him more dissatisfied than before, 
more and more distinctly came back to* 
him the angel of his youth, and more 
and more bitter grew his regret for 
all that he had lost in losing her. 
There was always just good enough in 
Paul Mallane to make you like him, and 
to make it seem that there must be a 
great deal more. You may say that 
Fate was cruel to him, that Eirene could 
have saved hin? No. She could never 
have changed his nature, and yet all 
that was good in it was hers. 

She came out of the depth of the great 
drawing-room as in fancy he had seen 
her come so many times out of the 
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silence of the past, lovelier than ever be- 
fore! Forever inaccessible to him, never 
bad she seemed so dear to him as at this 
moment. 

“T have been looking at your pic- 
ture,” he said in a hurried tone, before 
she had time to speak. “You have 
changed as well as I, but not as I have. 
Mrs. De Peysier, pardon me for coming 
here uninvited. I realized the extent of 
my intrusion a moment ago, while gazing 
on this portrait and its surroundings, and 
was going away without seeing you.” 

“T am glad to see you, Paul,” she 
said, simply. “ Will you come into the 
library?” And she led the way into 
the room which he had just left.. She 
had not had the faintest idea of what she 
would say, nor how she would greet him 
a moment before. Now as she looked 
upon him it was not triumph, nor bitter- 
ness, nor love that she felt; it was com- 
passion. For it was not his fine clothes, 
nor his prosperous (and under ordinary 
conditions his still important) air which 
she saw; it was the face, the face once 
so beautiful and dear to her, now so 


clouded, heavy, and dark with the traces 


left on it by long sinful years, Her sub- 
tle spiritual sight looked through this 
face as the thinnest mask, and read the 
stormy, unsatisfied, unhappy heart below 
it as an open book, and sne out of the 
depth of her perfect happiness pitied the 
man whom she had once loved, even 
while she could wonder now how she 
had ever-loved him, And he who would 
scorn pity from any other mortal could 
receive it from her as a priceless boon. 

“Then you don’t hate me?” he asked, 
gazing upon the gentle face before him. 

“T never hated you, Paul, I only lost 
you,” 

“Lost me! You never lost me. It 
is I who lost you,” he said bitterly. 

She meant: “TI lost you when T lost 
my faith in you; when you deceived me 
and made me the victim of subterfuge 
and falsehood.” She saw that he did 
not understand her meaning, and in 
mercy to him she did not explain it. 

“You have been avenged, ten times 
avenged, Hirene, for all I ever made you 
suffer,” he said. ‘To tell you so is all 
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that I have come here for. I am willing 
that you should triumph over me, and 
you are the only one on earth I am will- 
ing should. Iey ~ like to punish my- 
self by coming to loo. upon your happi- 
ness. It’s a comfort to see that you are 
avenged, even in the face of my own 
misery. That if I’ve spoiled my own 
life, that I could not yours. Just two 
things I am sure of in this world—retri- 
bution and compensation. You have 
your compensation, I see,” he said, 
glancing from the portrait to herself, and 
from herself back to a magnificent por- 
trait of Pierre De Peyster, “and I, my 
retribution. I’ve been ten times punish- 
ed for every sin I ever committed. I 
am as miserable as you could ever pos- 
sibly want me to be, and I am willing 
that you should know it.” 

“T never wanted you miserable at 
all,” she said, and as he heard her tone 
he believed her. “I have never even 
thought that you deliberately caused me 
unhappiness: that grew out of many 
circumstances and conditions.” 

“Tt grew out of my cursed nature and 
ideas,” he exclaimed. ‘But bless you 
for what you have said. It's something. 
Have you ever seen my wife ?” 

She looked up in astonishment at this 
question. 

“Oh, I see you haven't. But I won- 
der that you look surprised. She can 
be seen by any stranger who wants to 
look upon her, or listen to her lecture on 
‘Woman’s Rights.’” 

“T never knew her name till—this 
morning. I thought it might be she 
whose name I saw advertised to lecture.” 

“And you saw it! I knew that you 
would. J saw it, and it made me so—so 
mad--that the result is Iamhere! That 
is one of her lovely tricks. Wherever 
she knows I am—if I go off with a party 
of friends, if I am anywhere, where she 
is sure that the sight will be particularly 
unpleasant, there she alights. And in 
the first newspaper that J pick up I see 
my wife’s name, with my own appended 
to it. She announced to lecture on ‘ THe 
Hussanp oF THE Perron.’ Isn’t it a 
precious morsel for my cronies? She 
knows it. She knows nothing could 
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gall me more. If she would only stick 
to the truth in her—lecture, it would be 
a little less maddening.” 

“You don’t me» that she can tell 
truth or untruth .vout her own husband 
to a public audience, do you?” asked 
Eirene, striving to take in the monstrous 
idea, , 

““T mean that she does, d n her. 
Pardon me!—TI humbly ask your pardon. 
You will think I deserve it, but I don’t, 
not that lecture. In it she goes on and 
portrays an ideal wife, a lovely, neg- 
lected, suffering woman, makes her an 
angel, a creature full of seraphic gifts and 
graces, all of which are sacrificed to a 
brute ofa man. She tells a touching 
tale of how this brute robbed this angel 
of every chance to use her talents—‘re- 
pressed her,’ ‘robbed her of her indi- 
viduality,’ those are the pet phrases— 
while the devil has gone on making 
whatever he chooses out of himself, with 
nothing on earth to hinder, squander- 
ing his own and his wife’s fortune, and 
that now she supports not only herself, 
but him! The inference of all this is 


that she herself is the seraph, and I the 


demon. I'd forgive her everything else 
if she did not go about hinting that she 
supports me! ” 

There was something comical even in 
the distress of the tone in which the last 
sentence was uttered; it made Eirene 
smile. 

“Tf you were a man, you could not 
smile at that,” he said reproachfully. 

“But even if it were true,” Eirene 
said, ‘‘ you would have considerable com- 
pany. I am told that many women do 
support men in this land and generation,” 
and her thoughts went up to the “ Help,” 
and to the pitiful stories that she heard 
there. 

“ Do they!” said Paul. “Then Mrs, 
Mallane is not one of them. I support 
myself and her too—not that it is a very 
gracious task. I wouldn’tif I could help 
it. She isrich, If she had not been— 
well, she és rich; but her father took 
care before we were married to secure 

“it all to her, so I couldn’t touch a penny 
of it. I don’t want to touch a penny 
of it- but as things go, I wouldn’t sup- 
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port her if the law didn’t compel me. 
So much for mer’s rights! If youcould 
look into that great desolate house (it’s 
hers), and see the man and woman who 
inhabit each the remotest corners of it, 
then if you could hear that house called 
a home, you would realize how you are 
avenged.” 

“T pity you both,” she said earnestly. 

“Her too? Well, you may. I pity 
her myself sometimes. And you never 
heard of her?” 

“‘No, not until this morning.” 

“Yet I knew her, and she cared for 
me before I ever saw you.” 

“ Didn’t you care for her ?” 

“Yes, in a way; I did not love her— 
I see you smile; I suppose you think 
that remark sounds like old times.” 

“Well, I didn’t—I never did! I’ve 
got through with all those early lies. I 
can afford to speak the truth now. I al- 
ways did speak the truth toyou. I de- 
clare again that I never loved but one 
woman, and that woman is you. I ad- 
mired Helena—very much then, which 
is @ good deal more than I do now.” 

“ How could you wish to marry her if 
you did not love her; that was doing her 
a wrong in the beginning, if you made 
her believe that you did,” said Ejrene. 

“Not changed after all! I see you 
don’t understand now, any more than 
fourteen years ago, that a man may act 
from more than one motive even in 
marriage. Several entered into mine 
with Helena—one you-can commend. I 
felt that my attentions had been suffi- 
cient to cause her unhappiness, that I 
had helped her toloveme. I could make 
no other amends,” 

Here he struck beyond the limit ot 
her pity, beyond even the large white 
margin of her charity. A look of icy 
coldness, touched with contempt, stole 
outward through the soft features and 
covered her face. She was trying to 
measure the duplicity of his youth. Then 
she herself was not the only woman 
whom he had caused to suffer after he 
had wooed and won her love! 

“Tt was before I knew you that hap 
pened,” he hastened to say; “you wont 
hold me a sinner for what I did before, 
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will you? I see you despise me. That’s 
hard, when I’m more than punished for 
my sins already. I am glad tohave you 
pity me, but I am not so far gone as to 
be willing that you should despise me. 
What a dolt I am to sit here confessing 
every thing!—you thought me mean 
enough before. I told Helena long be- 
fore we were married that I did not love 
her as I ought to love my wife. You will 
give me credit for that ?” 

“Gladly. It makes it seem a little 
less wrong. For what could be harder to 
a wife than to find out that the husband 
that she married for love married her 
without it? I could not help pitying 
her,” 

“You make me pity her myself. Poor 
Helena! I think we might have gone on 
well as the world goes, for I did admire 
her and she had splendid traits, and she 
did love me if it had not been for that— 
devil. You look! The word’s too good 
for her. More than seven devils live and 
flourish inside of her pink and white 
skin. How anything can look so fair and 
be so false, so innocent and be so wicked, 
is more than I can understand,” said 


the man hopelessly, for the most treacher- 
ous man feels like innocence itself, when 
he attempts to measure the subtlety of an 
evil woman. “ It was not enough that she 
carne between us, robbed me of you, des- 
troyed the last chance of good in my 


life. She waited till I was married to 
Helena Maynard, then went to her and 
told her everything—ali about you, all 
about herself—that she had jilted me, 
that a shop girl had jilted me, and that 
Helena had taken their leavings. And 
as if the truth was not bad enough, 
made up any number of falsehoods, of 
how I had ridiculed Helena to her ; how 
I had told how long she had been in 
love with me, how she had worked for 
me, and even proposed to me—every- 
thing that could torture and insult a proud 
woman and wife. I came home to din- 
ner one day, and found a Niobe, a mar- 
ble woman, dressed in black, sitting at 
the head of the table. Helena liked 
high tragedy and stage effects, but 
she was not acting then. She came to 
life once, blazed upon me, told me what 


- ful husband. 
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she thought of me. The opinion was 
not flattering. I have never forgiven 
her, and she has never forgiven me. 
She is as proud as Lucifer. She wouid 
have forgiven me many things, but not 
my ridiculing her to a rival whom she 
had always hated,—not my seeking her 
only when that rival had refused me. 
She met Belle Brescott’s stories every- 
where. The charming Madam Ovedo 
told them all through Boston as delight- 
ful jokes, 

“ Helena went her way, I mine, and 
the way has been from bad to worse. We 
live in one house, but we do not meet 
now even as friends. She will never 
forgive me for some things that I have 
done. I will never forgive her,for what 
she is doing. As for the other one, the 

, I'll never forgive her in time or 
eternity; my curse follows her in life 
and in death. She can’t escape forever, 
if she does flourish and fatten on sugar 
at present,—that is my consolation.” 

“T was sorry for your wife when you 
spoke of her first, now I am sorry for 
you both,” said Eirene. “I only wish it 
were in my power to help you in some 
way, to bring you nearer together.” 

“Thank you; but you could not help 
us. We are past being helped, there are 
injuries on both sides that can’t be. for- 
given. My child (with the air of a pa- 
triarch), you don’t know it, but it is true; 
when people, through a long process of 
mutual injuries, have grown to hate each 
other, they can’t un-hate at any one’s me- 
diation. - If you were to attempt it, Hel- 
ena would wither you ata glance. She 
likes to face the world. She likes to 
face great audiences, to strike tragic at- 
titudes, and to sweep the platform amid 
a roar of applause. She has troops of 
admirers, followers, and friends, any one 
of whom could tell you all about her aw- 
If she hasn’t a husband, 
she has ‘a career!’ You have heard 
of such a thing, haven’t you? What 
is your opinion of careers? Mine is, 
that when a married woman is in such 
violent pursuit of one that she goes 
lecturing through the land, there is 
usually something the matter at home. 
Happy wives and mothers don’t go 
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about the country lecturing on suffrage, 
or anything else, do you think so?” 

“ As arule, no,” said Kirene; “yet I 
know some exceptions—women very 
happy at home, and in all the relations 
of life, who yet feel that they have some- 
thing to say in public, and say it.” 

“But you wouldn’t lecture, would 
you?” 

“No, I couldn’t to an audience larger 
than one,” said Eirene, laughing. 

“ Did you go to the war?” she asked, 
anxious to turn his thoughts from a sub- 
ject evidently so disagreeable. ‘The 
awful reality of the war must have help- 
ed you to forget your own troubles,” 

“No. I don’t look like the sort of 
man that would go to the war, dol? I 
am just the sort to send a substitute, and 
I sent one, I staid at home and let you 
go. Wasn't that manly?” 

“T deserve no credit for going. I fol- 
lowed my brother, to do the little that I 
could. I couldn’t do less.” 

“Nor more. I know all about it. 
Hilltop is not a thousand miles from 
Busyville.” 

“Then you still go to Busyville?” 


“Yes, and shall every year while mo- 


ther lives. Mother and I are nearer 
together than we used to be. Father is 
dead. Father was a good man. He was 
always your friend, Eirene.” 

“T know that he was, and I have al- 


ways remembered him with gratitude.’ 


_ He was very kind to me and to my fa- 
ther.” 

“Mother is a good deal broken. She 
goes away in corners and cries and talks 
to herself. Will you believe it, she 
sometimes talks about you? If she 
could see you she would ery, and ask 
you to forgive her. You see she is dis- 
appointed in me. Iam rich enough, but 
I am not great, and she wanted me to be 
both. Because I am not, some way she 
thinks that she herself is to blame; that 
if she had let us alone, if she had not 
interfered as she did, that I would be 
happier, and greater, and better now. 
She said so tome once. She spoke of my 
unhappy home, and said that if she had 
her life to live over that she would do so 
differentiy ; said she was sorry for the 
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way she treated you, This made muvaer 
and me nearer together than we ever 
were before.” 

There was real pathos in Paul’s voice 
as he uttered these words. The tears 
arose to Eirene’s eyes as she heard them. 

“Thank you for your kindness,” she 
said. “Please tell your mother I have 
nothing to remember but this.” 

“You have a son,” he said, looking 
up at the portrait. ‘If you live to see 
him a man, think of me. And if he real- 
ly sets his heart on any one, don’t try to 
thwart him. Whatever else you try to 
keep him from, don’t try to keep him 
from marrying the woman that he loves, 
if he can get her. It is he who is to 
marry her, not you. Not that I hold 
mother to blame for my own meanness, 
not I.” 

“Do you never go to Busyville ? ” 

“Never. I supposed there my very 
existence was forgotten.” 

“What! not know more of a Yankee 
village than that! The mind of Busy- 
ville never forgets anybody that it can 
gossip over. Did you suppose a mar- 
riage like your’s could take place within 
thirty miles, and it not be deeply exer- 
cised over it? Why, I heard all about 
it in the summer when I came up to 
see mother. Poor mother! She don’t 
know herself how many degrees you 
have risen in her estimation since she 
has heard you spoken of as the wife of a 
rich and influential man. I have long 
known of Dr. De Peyster through ac- 
quaintances. I have walked by your 
coor a hundred times, meditating on 
compensation, and retribution, and you! 
Yet I dare say you thought I had for- 
gotten you as well as Busyville?” 

“No, Paul, it is not so easy to forget 
one’s own life.” 

“T haven’t found it very easy. The 
meanest man can’t forget quite. My 
domestic bliss at least has not been suf 
ficient to obliterate the only happiness 
that ever knew. Your fancying that 
Busyville had forgotten you makes me 
think of Viner. You remember Viner, 
don’t you? He left there years ago, yet 
you should hear those dear sisters go on 
about him.” . 
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“ Why, what did he do!” asked Eirene. 

“He committed. an unpardonable 
crime.” 

“Crime! He seemed like a very good 
young man.” 

“Well, he was, but that’s not the 
thing. He committed a crime for which 
the united sisterhood of the Bustler 
church will never forgive him—he mar- 
ried outside of it.” 

“Oh! that was all. I’m quiet re- 
leived. I remember him as such a good 
man and delightful preacher. I should 
certainly be very sorry to hear that he 
had done anything worse.” 

“As if that were not bad enough! 
It was rich, the whole thing. The 
man hasn’t got to the bottom of the 
trunk yet, filled with slippers, tidies, and 
book-marks embroidered for him by the 
young sisters of the church. He has 
been away for his health, but his health 
was well enough till the doting sisters 
stuffed him with pies and pickles, and 
‘ris’ cake. It was, ‘dear brother Viner!’ 
‘such a lovely spirit,’ ‘such a gifted young 
divine, tili one morning, sudden as a 


thunder-clap, he wasa demon, ahypocrite, 
a villain! how had they been so deceived! 
He was not at all what they thought he 


was,—no, no!—he had married the 
squire’s daughter, Tilly Blane, and not 
a sister in the church had ever suspect- 
ed that he was even acquainted with 
her.” 

“© Why,’ I said, ‘mother, you wanted 
me to marry her; if she is good enough for 
me, isn’t she good enough for Viner? ’ 

“«That’s nothing to the point,’ she 
said. ‘ He is aminister, and should have 
married in his own church, and a pious 
girl!’ 

“* You have always told me that Tilly 
was pious,’ I said. 

“Tn their way,’ she answered. ‘What 
can she do in class-meeting, or female 
prayer meeting? She is good for nothing 
but to play the piano and crochet lamp 
mats. She knows no more than her 
mother before her.’ 

“*T’m sorry you should have insisted 
on such a wife for me,’ I said, ‘ or else that 
you should have so changed your opinion 
of dear Tilly.’ 
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“Why will you aggravate me Paul,’ 
she said ; ‘you are not-- Viner—my broth- 
er in the Lord; he isnomore. To think 
of his deep deceit. He did show an un- 
common interest in your sister Grace, 
there’s no denying that. He has trifled 
with her young affections. He has fallen 
in my estimation as far as the earth 
below the sky,—he is a hypocrite and 
a deceiver.’ 

“¢ Qh! he is neither,’ I said. ‘ You 
were always getting him to pray ,with 
Grace—praying was his business, he 
couldn’t do less; I never heard of any 
further attentions. Let her marry Simp- 
kins. She has no style, and never had 
any. She’d be a world happier feeding 
the chickens on Simpkins’s farm than in 
dragging around the country worrying 
her life out in trying to please several 
hundred sisters in the Lord like you. 
Tilly Blane is just the one. She will 
play on her piano, and please her hus- 
band, and the sisters may sing or howl, 
and it’ll be all the same to her.’” 

“But Busyville has never forgiven Vi- 
ner. If he were to go there to-day to 
preach, the united sisterhood would arise 
in one virtuous body and leave the 
church.” 

“ But has kind, good Grace married ?” 
asked -Hirene. 

“Yes, married Simpkins, and lives in 
the big white house on the farm. She 
is as happy as she can be among her 
chickens and babies, with a husband 
just adapted to her. I went out to see 
her the other day, and as we were sitting 
in the piazza after tea, Simpkins exclaim- 
ed: ‘There comes the presiding elder, 
and the elderess. I hope your pantry is 
ready for inspection, Grace.’ As he 
said this, I sawa little dapper old gentle- 
man, with a conceited smirk and a white 
choker, proceed from an ancient chaise, 
followed by a gaunt woman with a high 
nose and round, sharp eyes, looking red 
as coals through her spectacles. Even 
they cov'd not hide my ancient enemy, 
Tilda Stade, on a visit of church inspec- 
tion with her spouse. I had no inten- 
tion of speaking to her, and didn’t expect 
that she would to me, but she did; she 
walked straight up tome, and said, ‘1 
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told yonso! The Judge of all the earth 
will do right.’ 

“« Yes,’ I said, ‘ and if he has hit a fel- 
low enough already, why do you come 
and strike him another blow. Do you 
call that Christian ?’ 

“She thought a moment, then said, ‘ No, 
I don’t.’ 

“T added, ‘Follow your master, then. 
If a man is punished enough already, let 
him alone.’ 

“ She set her eyes on me, extended her 
bony hand, lifted up her voice, and said, 
‘Paul Mallane, I believe there is some 
good even in you.’ 

“Thank you,’ Ianswered. ‘I presume 
there is some good even in you, but I 
have had a very disagreeable time in 
finding it out.’” 

“Tf you can do as much as Tilda, Ei- 
rene, give me your hard in forgiveness, 
and say that, in spite of my sins, you 
believe there is some good even in me. 
I will go away a little happier, and never 
trouble you again.” 

“You do not trouble me, Paul,” she 
said in her sweet, tremulous voice. “ It is 
the good in you that I will remember. 
I pray God to give you peace, and a 
happier life.” 

“Thank you.” 

These words were on his lips as the 
street door opened, and in a moment 
Pierre De Peyster entered the library, 
glancing with a look of surprise from his 
wife's face to the stranger's, on both of 
which were visible signs of emotion not 
joyful. 

Eirene introduced the two gentlemen, 
and in the same instant each measured 
and estimated the other. 

‘Yon have a perfect right to kick me 
out of your house, Dr. De Peyster,” said 
Paul in his old brusque way, “and I pre- 
sume that your opinion of me would 
justify you in doing it. I apologize to 
yon, as I have already done to Mrs, De 
Peyster, for coming here uninvited. I 
came partly because I was unhappy, and 
partly because I didn’t just realize what 
I was doing, to catch a glimpse of the 
happiness which I knew must be yours 
and hers. I felt that it would be some- 
thing from my load to see for myself 
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that it had not been in my wretched 
power to mar the life of the truest 
woman that I ever knew.” 

“You are welcome,” Mr. Mallane, said 
Pierre De Peyster, extending his hand. 
“You have disarmed whatever resentment 
I might have felt. Any one whom Mrs. 
De Peyster welcomes is welcome to me. 
Will you stay and dine with us?” 

“No, thank you. Even I am not saint 
enough to want to see too much happi- 
ness. I am witness already to all that I 
feel able to bear. You wouldn’t dine in 
my house if you stood in it as I stand in 
yours! The club house is the place for 
men like me to dine in. When you 
come to Boston, Dr. De Peyster, I shall 
invite you to mine, and do the little in 
my power to prove to you that I can 
appreciate both hospitality and a true 
gentleman.” 

He was turning to depart, but just 
then there was a knock at the door, and 
the nurse, who had heard the street 
door open, appeared as usual bringing the 
boy with the “ ridiculous nose ” to see his 
father. 

“T kiss him for his mother,” said Paul 
Mallane, pausing on the threshold and 
bending down to kiss the smiling child. 
“T have lost and you have won,” he 
added, turning to Pierre De Peyster. “I 
deserved to lose, and you deserved to 
win. So I could not hate you if I 
tried.” 

“There is that in you which deserves 
a happier fate. I could not hate yon if 
I tried,” answered Pierre. 

“Tf any man living was so to triumph 
before my face, I am glad he is a gentle- 
man, and a noble man, that’s some com- 
fort at least to me,” said Paul, and he 
looked from the grand man to the lovely 
woman by his side. 

The eyes of both men rested upon her 
face. In the same instant both realized, 
the one all that he had lost, the other 
ail that he had won. 

“Farewell,” he said, extending his 
hand to Eirene, and in another moment 
the door of De Peyster house shut upot 
Paul Mallane forever. 

As it closed husband and wife turne« 
instinctively toward each other. Pierre 
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drew Eirene to the window, and they 
stood in silence till the tall form of Paul 
Mallane disappeared in the twilight 
through the shrubbery of the park. 

“T don’t want to zo and hear that 
lecture this evening,” said Hirene. 

“T am glad of it, my love, for I am 
sure that I don’t want to go.” 

“So I have seen that man, and could 
not hate him. Now I understand how 
‘it was that you cared for him. If you 
had married him, you would have loved 
him always.” 

“Yes, and have doubted him always. 
Can you think of more absolute torture 
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than to love and distrust the same per- 
son? My only refuge would be to flee 
from such an one forever. Where I love 
I must believe.” 

“Do you believe in me?” 

“ Without a doubt and without a fear, 
you are truth itself. I trust you as I 
trust God.” 

“Bless you! You give me we purest 
happiness that a man can know.” 

“ And mine is the highest right ever 
won by woman,” said Eirene, kissing the 
face bent down to hers “to be the honored 
and beloved wife of the one man I would 
have chosen out of all the world.” 





